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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


HIS  all  comes  of  letting  a  girl  remain 
unmarried  after  she  is  out  of  her 
teens!"  was  the  reflection  of  M.  de 
Farnoux,  as  he  departed.  "  Why 
could  not  Eleanor  have  found  her  a  husband  be- 
fore !  Felise,  poor  thing,  was  not  fortunate  ;  but, 
after  all,  a  girl  once  married — the  rest  concerns  the 
husband.  We  ought  to  have  convents  like  the 
Papists,  and  then  one  would  know  what  to  do  with 
unmarried  women.  Poor  Geraldine  !  so  she  used 
to  speak  of  me  !  I  dare  say  it  was  Eleanor's  fault 
that  she  ran  away ;  shut  up  with  Eleanor — hem  !— 
and  I  was  away.  All  goes  wrong  when  the  master's 
eye  is  wanting." 

M.  de  Farnoux  had  contrived  to  forget  that  where 
Mile,  de  Farnoux  had  been,  there  was  no  master 
but  herself. 

II  B 
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"  That  virago  ! "  continued  he,  thinking  of  Mile. 
Le  Marchand,  "  worse  than  a  harem  of  wives  !  I 
really  think  she  might  have  been  a  match  for 
Eleanor.  An  old  Jacobin,  without  a  grain  of  right 
feeling.  What  a  day  I  have  passed  !  and  all  owing 
to  Eleanor's  mismanagement ;  and  so  I  should  cer- 
tainly tell  her  plainly,  only  it  would  be  cruel  in  her 
present  state." 

He  little  knew,  as  he  thus  valiantly  discoursed 
with  himself,  that  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
courage  was  awaiting  him.  Had  he  known  it, 
instead  of  returning  home,  he  would  have  pro- 
bably fled  far  enough  from  the  Chateau.  He 
mounted  the  toilsome  path  wearily,  looking  an 
older  man  than  when  he  descended  it  so  hastily  in 
the  morning. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  events  at  the  Chateau. 
Mme.  de  Farnoux  was  pondering  over  a  letter  from 
a  brother  who  had  made  a  very  fair  fortune  at 
Marseilles — (Farnoux  would  have  called  the  for- 
tune "colossal") — by  speculating  in  oils,  wines, 
and  lemons.  He  had  written  to  propose  his  son  as 
a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  pretty  Lucile. 
Mme.  de  Farnoux  knew  wherefore  he  desired  this 
penniless  niece  as  a  daughter-in-law.  Young 
Auguste  had  already  accumulated  debts  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousand  francs ;  had  spent  the 
year  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  study,  in 
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acquiring  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  was  not 
desirable,  and  none  that  was  desirable,  and,  since 
his  father  had  ordered  him  home,  had  continued  a 
career  so  far  from  creditable,  that  at  last  M.  Luchon 
had  determined  he  should  marry,  believing  that  this 
would  assuredly  reform  him.  But  the  son  did  not 
wish  to  be  reformed.  Life  was  so  agreeable  already ; 
why  burden  himself  with  the  yoke  of  matrimony  ? 
No  one  whom  M.  Luchon  selected  could  fascinate 
this  burdensome  son,  whose  conduct  scandalized  the 
father  as  much  as  if  it  had  not  been  his  own  early 
history  over  again.  At  last,  in  his  despair  at  finding 
his  son  so  vigorously  chasser  de  race,  he  thought  of 
Lucile,  whose  beauty  had  once  charmed  her  cousin, 
but  M.  Luchon  took  prompt  measures  then  to  pre- 
vent this  vehement  admiration  from  going  any 
further.     Now  he  had  altered  his  mind. 

Mme.  de  Farnoux  knew  all  this.  She  did  not 
hesitate  because  her  nephew  was  a  very  pillar  of 
support  to  the  tavern,  a  coarse  and  violent  man, 
and  a  gambler.  She  quite  believed,  like  her 
brother,  that  some  day  he  would  settle  down  into  a 
keen  man  of  business,  and  double  the  fortune  he 
would  inherit.  She  would  not  have  hesitated  one 
moment  to  give  him  her  only  child,  and  confide  to 
him  the  future  of  an  innocent  girl  of  seventeen ; 
but  there  was  a  weight  in  the  other  scale.  She  had 
been  ambitious  from  her  earliest  days,  ever  since 
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her  school  experiences  taught  her  the  value  of  a 
title  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  One  of  her  school- 
fellows had  married  nobly,  and  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  slighting  her  late  particular  friend, 
Mile.  Luchon,  who  never  forgot  it,  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  resolved  that  her  beauty 
should  make  her  at  least  a  marquise.  But  M. 
Gautier  appeared,  backed  by  her  parents'  authority. 
She  obeyed,  and  was  rewarded  by  early  widowhood. 
M.  Gautier  died  poor,  and  she  was  thankful  to  find 
a  home  with  a  brother,  a  prosperous  notary  in  Paris. 
M.  de  Farnoux  was  then  at  Paris  too,  very  poor, 
very  fond  of  cards,  and  very  glad  to  get  a  dinner, 
whenever  he  could,  without  paying  for  it.  He 
happened  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Emile 
Luchon,  and  received  important  assistance  from 
him  in  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to 
Paris.  The  Baron  did  not  offer  any  payment,  but 
was  very  affable  towards  him  and  his  handsome 
sister,  Mme.  Gautier,  who  was  enraptured  at  the 
approach  of  this  noble  prey  within  reach  of  her 
net.  However,  the  idea  of  marrying  her  would 
never  have  entered  his  aristocratic  brain,  had  not 
fortune  aided  and  abetted  her  designs.  M.  de  Far- 
noux had  no  luck  at  cards,  yet  could  never  keep  his 
hands  off  them.  M.  Luchon  was  equally  fond  of 
them,  but  a  great  deal  more  fortunate,  and  in  a 
respectful  way  he  won  a  good  deal  from  his  noble 
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client.  He  also  lent  him  various  sums  from  time 
to  time,  "which  were  never  repaid.  This  state  of 
things  suited  neither  the  purse  nor  honour  of  the 
Baron,  and  he  was  quite  grateful  when  Mme. 
Gautier  came  to  the  rescue.  M.  Luchon  was 
thinking  of  getting  married,  and  wanted  to  be  quit 
of  his  sister  and  her  child,  and  was  contented  to  let 
the  debts  rest  on  the  condition  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Baron.  She  contrived  to  have  M.  de  Farnoux 
informed  of  it ;  he  shrank  a  good  deal  from  the 
prospect,  but  finally  gave  in,  and  when  she  was 
exulting  in  her  future  rank,  did  not.  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  her  he  should  not  dare  to  take  her  to 
Farnoux.  For  there,  at  that  time,  reigned  his  ter- 
rible sister. 

The  alliance  would  not,  after  all,  have  been  very 
scandalous,  for  the  Luchons  were  well  known  and 
respected ;  and  no  one  really  believed  that  Mme.  de 
Farnoux  had  been  a  marchande  de  modes,  only  he 
was  so  ashamed  of  the  marriage  himself  that  every 
one  took  their  tone  from  him.  When  he  brought 
her  home  at  last,  after  years  of  needy  existence  in 
Paris,  the  poor  woman  found  herself  quite  isolated. 
The  aristocratic  circle  that  she  pined  to  enter  was 
closed  against  her.  No  one  but  herself  knew 
what  she  imagined  that  fairy-land  to  be  like ;  it  was 
the  Paradise  from  which  she  was  excluded,  and  no- 
thing could  have  convinced  her  that,  after  all,  it 
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was  a  very  dull  circle  indeed,  not  half  as  gay  and 
diverting  as  the  good  bourgeoise  set  whom  she  had 
known  at  Paris.  Her  title  was,  however,  some 
compensation  to  her ;  it  even  almost  made  up  for 
the  monotonous  life  of  Chateau  Farnoux,  and  the 
society  of  a  miserly  husband.  And  as  he  was  fast 
growing  old,  while  she  was  comparatively  young, 
her  mirror  lent  her  philosophy  to  wait  patiently  till 
she  could  return  to  Paris  free,  and  accompanied  by 
a  noble  son-in-law.  When,  in  the  early  days  of 
her  second  marriage,  she  was  longing  for  her  Pro- 
vencal castle,  she  had  been  far-sighted  enough  to 
make  Gaston  very  welcome  at  all  times.  The  noble 
nephew-in-law  was  a  visible  proof  that  she  too  was 
now  noble ;  and  if  he  would  but  marry  Lucile,  the 
name  of  Gautier  would  become  altogether  extinct. 
Besides,  she  really  was  delighted  to  make  any  one 
comfortable  and  happy,  if  it  did  not  inconvenience 
herself.  Everybody  allowed  her  to  be  a  very  good- 
natured  woman.  Gaston  was  well  pleased  to  have 
some  resort,  where  every  one  received  him  warmly. 
Lucile  was  then  a  charming  little  child ;  and  he 
was  very  affectionate  and  courteous  to  his  new  aunt. 
After  his  school-days,  he  remained  in  Paris  to  study 
law,  not  with  a  view  to  living  by  it,  but  as  a  part 
of  his  education.  The  extent  of  his  father's  debts 
was  not  yet  known.  Thus  Lucile  had  been  devoted 
to   Gaston    from   childhood,   and   looked   on  his 
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comings  and  goings  as  the  great  events  of  her  life. 
He  too  loved  Lucile  as  deeply  as  Mme.  de  Far- 
no  ux  could  wish ;  all  the  deeper  that  it  was  in 
defiance  of  his  family  pride  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  caste.  But  by  and  bye  it  appeared  that  his 
father  had  contrived,  before  his  death,  to  spend 
every  sou  that  he  possessed.  Consequently  Gaston 
found  himself  dependent  on  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  to  understand  that  Lucile  was  no  wife  for  him. 
There  was  a  sort  of  armed  truce  between  them  on 
this  matter;  both  avoided  touching  on  it.  Mme. 
de  Farnoux  did  not  like  this  delay ;  Gaston  was  not 
even  distinctly  pledged  to  Lucile,  and  she  pondered 
much  on  M.  Luchon's  offer.  Finally  she  deter- 
mined to  wait  awhile  ere  she  replied  to  it,  and  keep 
the  matter  secret,  lest  Gaston's  pride  should  start  at 
the  idea  of  a  plebeian  rival  in  his  path. 

Lucile,  all  unconscious  that  her  fate  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  was  full  of  other  anxieties.  Georges 
had  not  felt  himself  so  bound  to  discretion  by  his 
master's  liberality,  as  not  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
picture  to  his  fellow-servants.  None  had  lived  long 
enough  at  the  Chateau  to  recollect  that  a  Le  Mar- 
chand  had  once  been  the  Farnoux  mtendant;  all 
they  comprehended  was  that  this  mysterious  portrait 
had  thrown  their  master  into  an  unprecedented  state 
of  agitation,  and  caused  him  to  set  off  instantly  for 
the  town.     He  had  meant  to  lock  his  door,  but  in 
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his  hurry  he  did  not  observe  that  the  bolt  had  shot 
without  acting  as  a  fastening.  Georges  did  not 
think  it  needful  to  make  any  remark,  and  very  soon 
after  his  master  was  seen  to  have  left  the  Chateau, 
all  the  domestics  were  in  the  library,  examining 
and  discussing  the  portrait  with  lively  interest; 
but,  as  none  could  read,  they  only  saw  that  there 
was  an  inscription  which  might  clear  up  all  their 
perplexities,  could  they  but  decipher  it.  Nina  sug- 
gested that  Lucile  would  tell  them  what  it  meant ; 
the  proposal  was  hailed  with  acclamations,  but  pre- 
sently she  returned  crest-fallen.  Mile.  Lucile  said 
she  dared  not  venture  into  the  Baron's  library  with- 
out his  leave ;  and,  moreover,  Mile,  de  Farnoux 
was  ringing  her  bell,  and  it  must  be  attended  to. 
"  And  if  she  asks  me  what  news  there  is  to-day,  I 
shall  have  something  to  tell  her,"  said  she.  "  I 
can't  imagine  what  makes  her  always  asking  that 
now-a-days — as  if  there  ever  were  any  news  in  this 
old  place  up  in  the  skies  ! " 

Though  Lucile  had  refused  Nina's  solicitations, 
she  had  a  perilous  longing  to  see  the  likeness  of  the 
young  girl,  whom,  Marcellin  Duval  said,  Gaston 
had  admired.  For  the  servants  all  thought  the 
portrait  meant  for  Denise.  Lucile  had  often  pon- 
dered about  her  lately,  wished  she  had  observed 
her  more  narrowly,  and  wondered  why  Gaston 
never  mentioned  her.     And  why  was  this  likeness 
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come  here?  She  waited  till  the  servants  had  gone 
their  ways,  and  then,  with  a  beating  heart,  stole 
into  the  library,  where  she  had  never  been  before. 
Fearing  lest  the  Baron  should  return  and  find  her, 
she  listened  to  each  noise  like  a  startled  fawn,  but 
when  she  saw  the  portrait  she  forgot  her  terrors  in 
earnest  contemplation.  The  inscription  simply  be- 
wildered her;  she  had  never  heard  of  Geraldine, 
and  was  above  all  occupied  in  studying  the  face 
which  she  took  to  be  that  of  Denise,  though  its  sad, 
wistful  expression  was  most  unlike  the  serene 
thoughtfulness  of  Denise's  countenance.  The  sound 
of  steps  behind  her  frightened  her  out  of  her  re- 
verie. She  looked  round,  with  guilty  alarm,  and 
saw,  not  the  stooping,  withered  form  of  the  Baron, 
but  the  tall  figure  of  one  whose  very  name  always 
scared  her — Mile,  de  Farnoux. 

Never  before  had  Lucile  beheld  her ;  never  would 
she  even  have  had  courage  to  pass  her  bed-room 
door.  She  held  Mile,  de  Farnoux  in  childish  awe, 
regarding  her,  whether  as  insane  or  imbecile,  with 
the  greatest  terror,  feeling  every  room  in  the  Chateau 
haunted  by  her,  and  trembling  in  her  bed  at  night 
when  she  thought  of  her.  And  now  she,  all  alone, 
found  herself  in  this  awful  presence.  She  shrank 
to  one  side,  her  hands  pressed  together,  her  eyes 
wide  open  with  alarm,  gazing  at  the  object  of  her 
fears,  as  she  came  in  with  slow,  difficult  steps,  lean- 
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ing  on  her  stick.  Her  face  was  flushed  with  the 
exertion  of  what  was  to  her  a  long  and  toilsome 
journey,  from  her  distant  part  of  the  Chateau,  and 
there  was  a  fierce  light  in  the  eyes,  that  looked 
straight  before  her,  never  glancing  right  or  left. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  the  terrified  girl,  but  came 
opposite  the  portrait,  and  stood  looking  down  from 
her  stately  height  upon  it.  She  knew  well  enough 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  Obscured  as  her  intelli- 
gence was  on  things  of  the  present,  there  were  those 
in  the  past  on  which  it  was  vivid  as  ever.  Her 
looks  grew  so  inexorably  fierce,  that  the  excess  of 
Lucile's  terror  was  more  than  excusable. 

"  So  you  have  brought  back  your  shame  from 
the  grave  ! "  said  she,  as  if  she  were  challenging  a 
living  being. 

Her  voice  completed  Lucile's  consternation. 
With  a  shriek,  snatching  courage  from  despair,  she 
flew  past  Mile,  de  Farnoux,  darted  out  of  the  room 
like  a  bird,  not  even  seeing  the  Baron,  who  was 
just  returned,  and  struggled  wildly  when  some  one 
caught  her,  and  demanded  what  had  frightened 
her. 

"  Lucile !      What   is   it  ?     Do   you  not  know 


me 


?" 


"  O,  Gaston  !  is  it  you?  is  it  you?     Oh,  take 
care  of  me  ! " 

"  What  has  frightened  you  ?  " 
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"  Oh,"  she  said,  now  venturing  to  raise  her  face 
from  his  breast,  as  if  his  voice  had  full  assurance  of 
protection  in  it,  u  I  am  not  afraid  now." 

"  So  it  seems,  sweet  one  !  Sit  down,  you  cannot 
stand.  "Who  has  dared  to  alarm  you  in  this 
way?" 

"  Not  here.  I  cannot  stay  here.  Oh,  she  might 
come  ! "  and  she  started  up  and  struggled  again  to 
escape. 

"  Xo  one  can  hurt  you  where  I  am.  Tell  me 
what  all  this  means." 

"  Yes  .  .  .  O,  Gaston  !  I  thought  she  never  left 
her  room  !  How  shall  I  ever  live  in  the  Chateau 
now  ?  Oh,  never  go  away,  cousin,  or  take  me 
with  you ! " 

"  I  have  not  heard  what  alarmed  you?"  he  said, 
with  his  brief  smile. 

"  She — Mile,  de  Farnoux — came — where  I  was." 

"  My  aunt  ?     Out  of  her  apartment  ?  " 

"  I  thought — O,  Gaston !  if  you  knew  what  I 
felt,  when  I  turned  round  and  saw  her  there  ! " 

"  Foolish  child  !"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  tender- 
ness which  his  voice  always  took  in  speaking  to 
her,  "  do  you  think  that  any  one  belonging  to  me 
would  harm  you?" 

"  I  wish  she  were  not  your  aunt,  Graston  !  I 
fear  her  so  much,  and  I  do  not  like  fearing  any 
one  you  care  for.     Can  you  really  love  her?" 
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"  You  are  needlessly  afraid.  You  fancy  her  in- 
sane, but  she  is  not.  At  times  she  is  almost  im- 
becile, which  is  a  very  different  thing.  There  are 
strange  flashes  of  intelligence ;  for  the  time  she 
seems  completely  herself,  but  I  notice  that  they 
leave  her  doubly  weak  and  apathetic  afterwards. 
The  servants  are  foolishly  afraid  of  her  at  such 
times." 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  such  stories  of  her  temper  ! 
Of  things  she  did  and  said — " 

"  Yes,  she  has  left  an  awful  impression  on  her 
acquaintances;  but  where  could  you  have  heard 
such  tales  ?     These  servants  are  new-comers. " 

"  Oh,  they  have  heard  such  things  from  people 
in  the  town — And  even  now  Nina  hardly  dares 
come  near  her,  when  she  is  angry  ! " 

"  The  old  temper  breaks  out  at  times,  but  I  can 
always  calm  her." 

"  Gaston,  why  do  you  care  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  the  power  of  cheering  so  sad 
an  existence,  and  she  loves  me." 

"  But  you  know — she  was  so  cruel  to  your 
mother!" 

"  We  will  let  that  rest,  Lucile." 

"  O,  Gaston  !  you  are  angry  with  me." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  but  I  cannot  talk  on  that 
subject." 

"You  did,  once  —  don't  you  remember?    that 
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night  when  the  wind  sighed  so,  and  you  said  it  re- 
minded you  of  the  pine-woods  sighing  round  La 
Pinede.  And  then  you  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
your  mother,  but  you  never  have  since." 

"  A  man  may  be  in  the  mood,  once  in  a  way,  to 
tell  what  he  would  have  very  little  inclination  to 
speak  of  at  another  time." 

"Yes — but  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  must  have 
liked  me  better  that  night  than  you  do  now,  cousin. 
I  should  like  to  hear  some  more." 

"You  think  you  have  only  to  say  'Play!'  as 
the  giant  did  to  his  magic  harp,  and  the  air  you 
want  will  sound  ?  Instead,  tell  me  where  you  saw 
my  aunt.  I  can  perceive  that  you  are  not  really 
re-assured.  Will  you  not  come  with  me  and  judge 
for  yourself?  I  am  sure  you  could  please  and  en- 
liven her,  if  you  would  try." 

"  Gaston  !  you  are  cruel !  I  dare  not !  Do  not 
say  I  must  go  ! " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  say  it.  There  is  no  need 
for  tears." 

"  You  are  vexed  !  If  you  really  say  I  must — I 
will  try,"  she  murmured,  so  like  a  docile,  frightened 
child,  that  he  stooped  and  kissed  her,  just  as  he  had 
done  years  before,  when  he  was  her  tall  cousin,  and 
she  little  Lucile. 

"  Then  I  need  not  go  ?  Ah,  that  is  my  own 
kind  Gaston  again  !"  cried  she.     "  You  are  really 
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not  angry  ?  Now,  Gaston,  have  you  been  writing 
to-day?" 

He  smiled,  and  showed  her  a  manuscript  that  he 
had  laid  down  while  talking. 

"  But  you  cannot  hear  it  now,  my  child,  for 
Mme.  de  Farnoux  was  asking  for  you." 

"  Then  I  must  go,  I  suppose,"  said  Lucile,  with 
clouded  looks.  "  I  wonder  she  has  not  come  to 
seek  me." 

But  there  was  no  need,  for  Mme.  de  Farnoux 
knew  perfectly  well  where  her  daughter  was.  She 
had  been  in  a  room  whose  door  was  ajar,  close  by, 
during  the  whole  conversation,  feigning,  lest  some 
one  should  look  in,  to  be  occupied  in  arranging  a 
great  wardrobe.  Gaston  wasted  much  gratitude 
when  he  mentally  thanked  his  aunt  for  trusting 
him  so  often  with  Lucile  unwatched. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


HE  headlong  flight  of  Lucile  had  start- 
led M.  de  Farnoux  into  a  conviction 
that  she  had  been  in  his  library.  Yet 
the  key  was  in  his  pocket.  An  excla- 
mation of  anger  escaped  him  as  he  saw  the  open 
door.     He  hurried  forward,  then  staggered  like  one 

'  CO 

who  has  had  a  sudden  blow.  For  very  good  rea- 
sons he  had  a  profound  dread  of  his  sister. 

And  there  she  was,  seated,  as  if  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  the  picture,  whose  sad  eyes  seemed 
to  seek  and  follow  the  Baron. 

"  So  !  you  are  come  at  last ! "  said  she,  hoarsely. 
"And  where  is  the  other?" 

"What  other?" 

"  Felise.  We  want  her  to  make  us  complete. 
How  comes  this  here  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,  sister,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.     It  was  sent  unknown  to  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  anything  that  our  honour 
required  you  should  know?" 

"  If  you  had  informed  me  of  certain  circum- 
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stances  before,"  replied  M.  de  Farnoux,  divided 
between  peevish  vexation  and  habitual  submission, 
"  I  should  have  better  known  how  to  act." 

"  Act !  Was  there  no  fire  to  burn,  no  well  down 
which  to  throw  this  thing  ?  Act !  Did  you  ever 
know  how  to  act  in  your  life  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  listen,"  said  M.  de  Farnoux, 
quickly,  "you  will  find  that  I  have  acted,  and 
taken  prompt  measures  to  secure  our  secret  being 
kept.     I  have  seen  that  Mile.  Le  Marchand — - — " 

"Yes— weU?— well?" 

"She  is  not  an  easy  person  to  deal  with,  but  I 
represented  my  view  of  the  affair  strongly ;  I  put 
it  forcibly  before  her " 

"  I  daresay.     Go  on." 

The  Baron  winced  under  the  utter  contempt  of 
her  tone,  but  obeyed. 

"  I  explained  that  she  could  not  possibly  be 
allowed  to  live  in  Farnoux ;  that  I  could  not  permit 
such  a  thing,  and  that  it  would  also  be  for  her 
advantage  to  go.  Her  niece — there  is  a  niece, 
Eleanor." 

"  I  know  it.     I  have  seen  her.     Go  on." 

"  Seen  her?"  began  M.  de  Farnoux,  but,  alarmed 
by  his  sister's  impatient  gesture,  he  continued  in 
haste.  "  The  aunt  is  a  very  eccentric  person ;  not 
so  respectful  as  she  certainly  ought  to  be ;  but  I 
think,  Eleanor,  I  think  she  could  not  help  feeling 
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the  force  of  what  I  said.  I  have  no  doubt  she  will 
go  elsewhere,  and  in  that  case  I  have  promised  to 
add  to  the  girl's  dowry." 

M.  de  Farnoux  paused  complacently,  much 
pleased  at  having  proved  he  could  act  readily  and 
decisively,  and  awaited  his  sister's  approbation. 

"  Well— well— what  else  ?" 

"What  else?" 

"Yes,  yes,  what  else  did  you  offer  to  buy  her 
silence?" 

"  Offer  ?  Why,  I  have  explained  to  you.  I 
argued  with  her,  and  offered  to  find  the  girl  an 
honest  bourgeois  for  a  husband,  say  at  Marseilles, 
who " 

"  I  know  you  there  ! "  said  Mme.  de  Farnoux, 
with  a  scorn  that  words  cannot  express.  "  I  recog- 
nise your  admirable  expedients  !  Are  you  indeed 
such  an  utter  fool  as  to  believe  that  woman  will 
accept  such  terms,  when  she  holds  us  all  in  her 
power,  and  can  dictate  what  she  pleases?" 

"  What  should  I  have  done?"  asked  the  Baron, 
peevishly. 

"^Done !  Offered  her  anything  we  possess — bade 
her  take  fortune,  lands,-  anything,  so  long  as  she 
pledged  herself  to  silence  ! " 

"As  for  that,  it  would  have  made  at  least  as 
much  scandal  to  resign  the  Chateau  to  her,  as  any- 
thing she  can  say,"  said  the  Baron,  with  reason. 

II  c 
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"  And,  however  disgraceful  an  elopement  may  be, 
the  man  is  dead,  and  Geraldine  too " 

"The  girl!"  cried  Mile,  de  Farnoux.  "She 
belongs  to  us — our  own  blood  !  Are  we  to  have  a 
new  mesalliance  there,  too  ?  And,  listen,  not  only- 
will  some  low-born  Farnousien  boast  of  his  alliance 
with  the  De  Farnoux,  but  all  the  country-side  will 
ring  with  the  story  how  Mile,  de  Farnoux  schemed 
and  lied,  to  hide  that  her  sister  ran  off  with  the 
steward !  Such  a  discovery  would  be  a  thousand 
times  worse  now  than  if  it  had  been  made  then  !" 

"  They  were  married  at  Toulon,"  said  the  Baron, 
hurriedly. 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
their  haste  the  civil  ceremony  was  never  performed. 
They  might  look  on  it  as  a  marriage,  and  that  idiot 
of  a  pastor  might  do  the  same — who  else  would  ? 
He  thought  himself  still  in  '  the  Desert'  —  poor 
man!" 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?" 

"  Nearly  so.  In  any  case,  think  of  the  scandal ! 
Think  of  what  gossip  would  add,  and  how  our 
neighbours  would  sneer  at  the  Protestant  family, 
which  disgraced  itself  in  both  the  daughters  !  Oh, 
if  I  could  strangle  them  all — silence  all  their  gibing 
tongues  !     If  I  had  them  here  ! " 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  truly  thankful  i  they ' — who- 
ever they  may  be — are  a  long  way  off!"  muttered 
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the  Baron,  casting  a  look  of  consternation  on  his 
sister,  who,  however,  had  now  sunk  back  exhausted, 
the  fire  in  her  eyes  dying  out. 

"  I  wish  you  had  let  me  know  all  this.  I  must 
say,  too,  that  a  daughter  of  our  house  should  not 
have  been  left  to  starve/'  he  added  presently,  look- 
ing at  the  portrait  with  sorrow. 

"  She  was  dead  to  us  from  the  moment  she  left 
this  house.  A  little  sooner,  a  little  later  could  not 
matter.'' 

"  I  don't  think  they  would  have  said  so  ...  If  I 
had  been  at  home " 

"  No  doubt  you  would  have  managed  admirably." 

"  I  could  not  have  managed  worse,"  said  M .  de 
Farnoux,  stung  into  momentary  courage.  "  Felise 
— Geraldine — you  have  not  much  to  boast  of,  your- 
self." 

He  repented  his  sudden  audacity,  for  she  kindled 
in  an  instant. 

"  And  where  were  you  ?  Where  were  you,  M. 
de  Farnoux  ?  Do  you  dare  to  reproach  me,  you 
for  whom  I  sacrificed  my  future,  my  happiness  ? 
who  caused  me  to  be  a  desolate  woman,  instead  of 
a  happy  wife  !  Do  you  remember  there  was  one 
who  loved  me — loved  me?  gave  me  all  his  heart? 
Bah !  you  cannot  understand  what  such  words 
mean.  My  wedding-day  was  fixed,  M.  de  Far- 
noux, when  I  learnt  that  you,  absent  in  Paris, 
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were  about  to  contract  a  low  marriage  to  pay  your 
debts.  You  know  if  I  hesitated.  I  gave  him  up  ; 
I  could  not  tell  a  secret  that  touched  my  brother's 
honour.  I  sought  you  out,  gave  up  my  dowry  to 
pay  those  debts,  and  you  looked  on,  and  left  me  to 
learn,  too  late,  that  you  were  already  married ! 
Since  then — since  then  !  Oh,  what  a  life  !  I  only 
saw  him  to  say  that  we  must  part,  and  so  we  did, 
no  reason  given.  He  was  angry,  and  we  never 
met  again.     I  watch,  but  he  does  not  come." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  the  inward,  im- 
perfect accents  that  were  habitual  to  her,  as  if  she 
had  returned  to  a  familiar  train  of  thought,  and 
had  forgotten  all  else.  M.  de  Farnoux  stood  like  a 
criminal,  but  rather  in  impatience  than  remorse. 
He  had  not  force  of  mind  enough  to  repent.  He 
had  always  known  what  she  had  just  said,  and  her 
passionate  outpouring  annoyed  rather  than  touched 
him. 

"  All  that  you  say  is  true/'  he  answered  at  last; 
"  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose.  This  girl 
— what  do  you  propose  doing  with  her  ?  " 

Mile,  de  Farnoux  must  have  had  a  mighty  influ- 
ence over  him  once,  since  even  in  her  present  state 
he  deferred  to  her  judgment. 

"  This  Denise — Antoine's  daughter,"  he  added. 

"  Yes,  I  understand.     Marry  her  to  Gaston." 

"To  Gaston!" 
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"  Yes,  yes,  what  better  can  you  do  ?  Is  not  that 
the  only  way  to  bribe  the  aunt  to  silence,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  Le  Marchand  name?" 

"  A  new  mesalliance !" 

"  True.  But  a  man  raises  hi3  wife ;  gives  her 
his  own  rank " 

"  Very  right,"  said  the  Baron,  whose  pride,  ter- 
ribly chafed  by  his  own  marriage,  was  unexpectedly 
soothed  by  this  doctrine  from  his  sister's  lips. 

"But  will  not  all  the  world  wonder?  A  De 
Farnoux  !  my  heir  ! " 

"  Yes— talk  !  Oh,  they  will  talk  !  But  you  said 
the  girl  had  a  dowry ;  was  rich — some  one  said  so ; 
I  don't  recollect  who.  I  cannot  remember  who 
spoke  to  me  of  Denise."  She  pressed  her  hands 
on  her  head  with  a  perplexed,  straining  look,  as  if 
the  thoughts  refused  to  come.  The  strong  will 
forced  the  enfeebled  brain  to  do  its  work,  however, 
for  she  went  on:  "I  know — old  Benoite.  She 
came  to  me  one  day,  a  long  while  ago — at  least  I 
think  it  was  long ;  I  have  watched  and  waited  ever 
since,  and  I  saw  the  girl ;  she  was  like  that,"  indi- 
cating the  portrait.  "  A  true  De  Farnoux.  No 
Le  Marchand  about  her.  And  I  said  she  should 
marry  Gaston." 

"  But  the  gossips — " 

"  She  is  rich,  I  tell  you !  Say  she  has  double, 
treble,  fourfold  her  dowry,  whatever  that  may  be. 
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Is  not  that  enough  to  explain  any  marriage  ?  Better 
that  Gaston  should  seem  to  raise  a  wife  below 
himself  to  his  own  rank,  than  that  all  Farnoux 
should  babble  over  that  old  story  which  I  resolved 
should  sleep  in  the  grave.     And  it  shall." 

" l  It  shall !  '—her  old  self !  That  was  always  the 
way ! "  thought  M.  de  Farnoux.  u  I  suppose  it 
will  be  so  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  is  more 
determined  than  ever.  Only  conceive  what  will 
become  of  me  if  this  lasts  !  If  she  once  begins  to 
rule  us  all  again,  I  shall  go  back  to  Paris  before  the 
week  is  out  !" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HE  fete  of  the  patron  saint  was  a  very 
important  day  at  Farnoux.  To  do  it 
due  honour  every  housewife  cleansed 
her  dwelling",  scrubbed  her  pots  and 
pans,  and  chased  out  all  the  spiders  and  insects 
which  dwelt  at  other  times  in  dark  corners  undis- 
turbed. So  thorough  was  this  purification,  that 
it  was  sometimes  considered  sufficient  till  the  re- 
volving year  brought  the  fete  day  again.  The  fete 
began  with  a  farandole,  that  singular  southern 
dance  of  the  whole  unmarried  population,  some- 
times grave,  serious,  and  most  elegant ;  sometimes 
turning  into  a  kind  of  follow-my-leader,  and  dash- 
ing madly  through  the  village  ;  the  mid-day  repast 
followed  ;  and  then  a  ball  under  the  broad-leafed 
plane-trees.  So  far  the  fete  of  Ste. -Devote  resem- 
bled that  of  any  other  southern  saint,  but  the  even- 
ing always  ended  with  what  was  probably  a  remnant 
of  some  ancient  pagan  custom ;  fires  were  kindled 
on  the  high  ground  of  the  Place  de  l'Enfer,  which 
all  the  gamins  delighted  to  nourish  with  combus- 
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tibles ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  graver  elders,  who, 
as  they  flung  their  contribution  into  the  flames, 
uttered  an  old  spell,  that  bade  all  the  ill-luck  of  the 
year  be  consumed  with  it. 

Ste.-Devote,  the  patroness  of  Farnoux,  was  a 
local  saint,  unknown  even  a  few  miles  further 
north,  but  much  honoured  in  her  native  town, 
where  a  great  many  damsels  were  called  after 
her,  whose  characters  corresponded  but  ill  to  their 
edifying  name.  The  fete  fell  in  April.  Therezon 
came  running  in  to  remind  Denise  that  it  was  come, 
and  to  ask  whether  she  were  going  to  the  Place  de 
l'Enfer  at  night  to  see  the  scene.  Mile.  Le  Mar- 
chand  had  a  friend  whose  windows  looked  on  the 
Place,  and  readily  agreed  to  take  Denise  there  in 
the  evening. 

"Ah,  what  blessed  things  are  fete  days!"  said 
Zon ;  "  then  one  can  amuse  oneself  a  little.  What 
day  does  mam'selle  prefer  ?  Easter  is  charming  ; 
all  the  world  go  into  the  country,  and  eat  eggs  and 
salad ;  then  the  Annunciation !  Mam'selle,  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  Protestants  do  not  believe  in  the 
blessed  Virgin  !  We,  what  could  we  do  without 
her!  She  comprehends  all  our  wishes  and  trou- 
bles, for  she  is  a  woman  like  ourselves  ;  one  would 
not  dare  to  mention  anything  very  wrong  to  her, 
you  know  ;  not  tell  her  things  to  make  her  blush  ; 
but  one  can  say,  l  Holy  Mother,  I  have  sinned  ;  I 
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cannot  tell  you  how  ;  oh,  be  kind,  obtain  my  par- 
don/    That  is  what  I  do." 

The  girl  spoke  with  naive  faith.  Denise  replied, 
"  If  the  servants  are  so  kind,  what  must  the  Master 
be,  Zon?" 

"  Ah,  mam'selle  !  but  one's  heart  should  be  as 
pure  as  lilies,  to  open  it  to  Him  I" 

"You  know  the  history  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
Zon.  She  had  no  heart  like  a  lily  to  bring ;  she 
had  only  tears.     And  how  He  received  her  !" 

There  was  a  thrill  of  such  exceeding  love  and 
gratitude  in  the  voice  of  Denise,  so  glad  a  light  in 
her  eyes,  as  if  all  the  scene  rose  visibly  before  her, 
that  Zon  observed  her  in  reverent  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "  Mam'selle  is  a  saint  herself, 
I  believe.  She  is  very  young  to  be  so  devote ;  yet 
it  seems  to  make  her  very  happy.  Mam'selle,  I 
sometimes  think  you  see  Paradise  !" 

Denise  smiled  and  said,  "  If  one  could,  we  should 
find  life  very  happy." 

But  she  was  beyond  Therezon  now.  "  Mam'selle ! 
surely  one  would  think  every  thing  in  the  world 
gloomy  and  shabby !  But  I  was  forgetting  the 
thing  that  I  came  to  say.  You  know,  doubtless, 
that  each  year  we  choose  a  lord  of  the  sports — some 
one  who  is  a  favourite,  and  has  some  wit,  you  see  ! 
Only  imagine,  this  year  they  have  chosen  Manoele, 
(not  without  opposition,  mind  you  !)  and  think  how 
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proud  I  am  !  Of  course  I  dance  with  him  in  the 
farandoulo — and  it  will  be  a  mad  one  this  year,  I 
warrant  you !  Now  I  am  so  glad  I  am  not  mar- 
ried ;  after  all,  marriage  is  the  beginning  of  slavery 
— and  married  people  never  dance  in  the  farandoulo. 
How  I  hope  we  shall  come  this  way,  and  enter 
this  house — that  is  a  thing  Mme.  Rocca  hates — we 
shall  skip  over  benches  and  chairs — " 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  dancing  ?" 

"  In  the  farandoulo.  We  all  take  hands,  each 
with  her  partner,  and  whatever  happens  you  must 
follow  the  leader,  and  never  let  go.  Then  there  is 
the  ball  in  the  afternoon ;  every  house  is  open,  of 
course,  and  every  one  sitting  at  the  doors  talking 
to  the  passers-by  ;  and  friends  come  from  a  distance, 
and  the  gentry  join  in  the  dancing.  Not  so  much 
as  they  used,  however — indeed,  many  of  our  mothers 
say  dancing  does  not  befit  modest  girls.  I  say  a 
modest  girl  can  take  care  of  herself.  Mam'selle, 
to-day  you  must  notice  me ;  I  shall  wear  the  cross 
grandmother  brought  from  La  Pinede.  She  is  to 
lend  it  to  me." 

"  You  will  never  be  ready,  Zon  ! " 

"  Bah  !  I  have  been  to  mass,  and  you  do  not 
suppose  I  shall  do  any  work  to-day  ?  No,  indeed, 
daumassi !  Did  you  see  the  procession  ?  the 
priests,  and  the  crucifix,  and  the  banners?  Mme. 
Huard  gave  a  banner  last  year,  made  out  of  a  dress 
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that  she  had  only  worn  once  or  twice — a  silk — 
superb  ! " 

From  an  early  hour  the  streets  had  been  full  of 
people,  and  a  general  hum  of  laughter  and  mirth 
was  abroad.  All  Farnoux  seemed  in  the  streets,  or 
at  their  doors,  and  Denise  was  surprised  to  see  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town  seated  on  chairs  and  benches 
before  their  houses,  exchanging  familiar  nods  and 
greetings  with  the  passers-by.  All  distinction  of 
rank  seemed  tacitly  suspended ;  every  one  wore  a 
gala  dress,  and  even  faces  as  acid  as  Mme.  Rocca's 
seemed  to  grow  agreeable.  The  whole  population 
had  cast  care  aside,  and  were  enjoying  themselves. 

Mme.  Pitre  was  to  chaperone  Denise  to  the 
Place  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  ball  began.  The 
hautboy,  which  had  already  done  duty  at  the  tail 
of  the  farandole,  began  again  to  pipe,  reinforced  by 
a  violin,  and  their  sounds  gathered  the  crowd 
speedily  into  the  Place  in  the  lower  town.  Every 
bench  was  soon  filled  with  spectators,  and,  before 
the  dancing  was  organized,  the  young  men  stood 
laughing  together,  and  making  remarks  on  the 
clusters  of  country  girls,  in  broad  hats  and  short 
striped  skirts,  and  the  grisettes,  in  more  pretentious, 
but  far  less  picturesque  costumes.  Two  or  three 
crones,  whose  age  quite  precluded  dancing,  were 
selling  bunches  of  flowers  to  the  men,  who  offered 
them  to  the  women  whom   they  chose  for  their 
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partners,  and  a  fire  of  jests  was  kept  up  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  lads  and  lasses. 

"  Claude  has  a  rose — here,  Rosine,  'tis  for  you  ! 
— A  bunch  of  ass's  pepper  (wild  thyme)  for  Jean 
Blaise  ! — Here,  Jacques,  buy  Marie  la  Beguine  a 
little  ne  me  touchez  pas ! — Come,  old  Sabre  de  Bois, 
buy  a  bit  of  arbre  a  perruque  to  cover  your  bald 
head,  or  the  lasses  will  not  dance  with  you  ! " 

The  violin  screamed  louder ;  the  dancing  began 
in  earnest ;  some  of  the  notables  of  the  town  had 
set  the  example,  and  others  were  not  slow  to 
follow.  Marcellin  Duval  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  fun  all  day ;  he  was  among  the  first  dancers, 
and  having  looked  round  in  vain  for  Denise,  speedily 
picked  out  the  prettiest  peasant  girl,  who  luckily  for 
him  was  anxious  to  pique  a  sullen  lover,  and  let 
herself  be  whirled  off  before  the  young  man  could 
come  forward.  There  was  great  laughter  and  joking 
among  the  bystanders,  for  the  countless  little  dramas 
that  went  on  seemed  perfectly  comprehended  and 
shared  in  by  the  spectators.  Marcellin  was  in  his 
element,  amusing  and  amused.  He  had  induced 
Gaston  to  come  with  him,  promising  him  a  subject 
for  his  muse  and  a  variety  in  his  life.  Gaston  stood 
looking  on,  indifferent  to  the  interest  accorded  him, 
or  the  bright  eyes  that  suggested  he  might  readily 
find  partners.  Among  the  very  few  girls  now  part- 
nerless  was  Denise.      She   and   Mme.  Pitre  had 
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come  rather  late,  and  there  were  several  young  men 
present  whose  alliance  Denise  had  declined.  They 
were  not  sorry  to  have  the  chance  of  mortifying 
her.  Every  one  noticed  her  arrival,  and  knew  that 
she  was  standing  still  because  no  one  asked  her  to 
dance.  Mme.  Pitre  felt  it  much  more  keenly  than 
did  Denise,  but  she  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
chattered,  smiled,  and  regretted  that  her  position  as 
a  teacher  of  youth  would  not  permit  her  to  join 
in  the  dance.  Presently,  in  a  pause  of  the  figure, 
Marcellin  rushed  up  to  greet  Denise,  ask  if  her 
aunt  were  returned,  promise  (uninvited)  to  visit 
her  without  fail,  and  demand  why  she  was  not 
dancing. 

u  Because  no  one  has  asked  me,"  she  answered, 
quietly. 

"  Good  heavens!  And  I  am  engraved — and 
partners  become  each  moment  scarcer  !  Mine  waits 
by  the  bye,  and  if  I  linger,  her  Celadon  will  cer- 
tainly carry  her  off.  He  had  the  air  of  the  sheep- 
dog who  beholds  a  wolf  elope  with  a  lamb,  just 
now." 

Then,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  remarked  that 
Denise's  enemy  and  suitor,  Alexandre  Yerignon, 
was  standing  idle  near,  and  exclaimedVhalf  aloud  to 
him,  "  Tu  es  ravissant ,  mon  cherl  stand  still  when 
you  might  dance  !  when  Mile.  Denise  is  disen- 
gaged!" 
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"  One  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,"  replied 
M.  Alexandre  audibly ;  "  lady  or  peasant,  well  and 
good,  but  girls  who  belong  to  neither  class — excuse 
me!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ? "  cried  Mar- 
cellin,  who  saw  that  this  was  meant  to  be  heard, 
and  that  the  colour  rose  high  on  Denise's  cheeks. 

"  Cannot  you  imagine,  with  an  instance  close 
by?" 

"  Desirable  as  a  wife,  but  not  as  a  partner, 
eh?" 

"  Town  talk  ! "  replied  M.  Alexandre,  indif- 
ferently. 

Gaston  had  heard  too.  He  answered  effectually, 
for  he  came  forward,  bowed  to  Denise,  and  begged 
her  to  dance  with  him.  There  was  a  shudder  of 
indignant  consternation  amongst  all  the  other  ladies 
at  her  good  luck.  Zon,  dancing  with  Manoele, 
saw  and  exulted.     Mme.  Pitre  was  aux  anges. 

"  Thanks  ! "  said  Denise,  raising  her  eyes  to  his. 
Those  deep  eyes  startled  him,  he  knew  not  why. 
He  led  her  to  join  the  dancers,  among  whom  Mar- 
cellin,  well  pleased  at  this  denouement,  was  so  highly 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  grace  and  spirit  that 
his  pretty  peasant  looked  round  on  envying  com- 
panions with  evident  triumph,  while  her  swain  had 
serious  thoughts  of  summarily  disposing  of  his 
dangerous  rival  before  the  day  was  over. 
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Gaston  could  always  talk,  and  talk  well  if  he 
pleased.  He  could  not  fail  to  enchain  the  attention 
of  his  companion,  but  he  felt  some  thought  was 
dividing  her  attention  with  him,  and  wondered 
what  it  was.  The  occasional  wistful  glances  that 
she  raised  to  him  had  nothing  of  wounded  vanity. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  M.  Verignon's  little  spite, 
or  the  scornful  half-laugh  with  which  some  by- 
standers had  received  his  words.  There  were  deeper 
thoughts  in  her  mind.  Gaston  was  right.  She 
could  not  but  feel  it  was  a  singular  hazard  that  gave 
her  Gaston  de  Farnoux  as  a  partner.  She  saw  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  her  history,  and  understood 
that  gentlemanly  feeling  alone  had  induced  him  to 
shield  her  from  mortification.  He  alluded  to  their 
former  meeting,  but  her  answers  were  brief,  and  he 
learned  little  from  them.  Denise  was  occupied, 
too,  in  comparing  his  calm,  reserved  air,  his  cour- 
teous refinement,  with  the  robust  hilarity  of  Alex- 
andre Verignon  and  other  Farnousiens,  and  she 
was  well  pleased  to  find  her  instinctive  contempt 
for  their  pretensions  justified.  "  Less  gentlemen  by 
far  than  the  real  peasants  !  Gaston  de  Farnoux  is 
of  another  race — another  world  ! " 

And  he,  as  they  danced  and  talked,  was  wonder- 
ing more  and  more  of  whom  this  girl  reminded 
him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  he  restored  her  to 
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Mme.  Pitre,  and  withdrew  a  step,  as  if  their  ac- 
quaintance had  ceased  with  the  dance.  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  him  to  linger  by  her,  but  yet 
there  was  a  pang  of  pride  and  regret,  and  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  she  could  not  endure  her  false  position. 
Mme.  Pitre  expressed  her  delight  at  Denise's  good 
fortune  unheeded. 

Marcellin  now  came  up  and  presented  her  with  a 
flower,  and  they  went  back  to  the  dance.  Gaston 
did  not  choose  Farnoux  to  say  that  he  had  danced 
but  with  one  partner,  and  soon  found  another. 
Denise  could  not  refrain  from  asking  Marcellin  so 
many  questions  about  Gaston  and  the  Chateau, 
that  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  said,  "  Is  the 
Chateau  so  interesting?  it  is  mighty  dull  to  those 
who  live  there.  I  have  spent  two  days  there,  and 
found  it — sufficient." 

"  My  aunt  was  much  there  as  a  girl " 

"  Yes  ? "  said  Marcellin,  by  way  of  a  question, 
for  Denise  was  so  perfectly  candid  that  she  could 
not  make  her  speech  sound  like  the  whole  truth. 

"  The  Chateau  interests  me." 

Her  answer  was  simple  enough,  but  Marcellin's 
keen  penetration  discerned  that  there  was  more  be- 
hind. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  why,"  she  answered,  replying 
to  his  look,  "  so  do  not  ask  me." 

"  You  are  altogether  English  ! "  he  said,  smiling, 
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and  turned  to  another  subject;  but  Denise  was  now 
horror-stricken  at  her  incautiousness,  and  trembled, 
not  without  reason,  lest  he  should  report  what  she 
had  said  to  Gaston. 

"  I  have  displeased  you  ! "  said  Marcellin,  tragi- 
cally ;  "  you  no  longer  look  upon  me  with  favour- 
able eyes.  Explain,  I  conjure  you,  by  our  friend- 
ship!" 

"  If  we  were  real  friends — if  you  did  not  talk 
like  some  one  in  a  play — I  would  tell  you." 

"  Our  friendship  is,  or  will  be,  real ;  and  for  the 
moment  I  will  be  as  grave  as  befits  the  son  of 
Duval  and  Co." 

"  You  say  I  am  altogether  English,  but  an  Eng- 
lishwoman would  have  known  better  than  to  say 
things  that  might  sound  very  foolish  if  reported. 
I  saw  you  thought  my  questions  singular,  and  I 
had  certainly  better  not  have  asked  them  of  a 
stranger.  Yes,  we  are  strangers;  do  not  be  silly!" 
she  added,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  as  if  address- 
ing a  mere  boy.  "  And  I  would  rather  not  have 
it  supposed  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
Chateau,  because  I  know  all  Farnoux  would  say 
— would  think — " 

She  paused  and  coloured  with  vexation. 

"  That  your  interest  was  concentrated  on  one 
member  of  it?  I  understand.  Do  not  be  afraid; 
the  first  time  I  saw  you  I  took  your  conduct  under 
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my  surveillance,  and  I  should  be  in  despair  if  any- 
thing in  it  shocked  Farnoux.  Come,  trust  me  a 
little,  Mademoiselle  l'Anglaise  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Denise,  after  surveying  him. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  this  evening  ?  "  said  he. 

"Where?" 

"  Why,  on  the  Place  de  l'Enfer.  Oh,  I  mean 
to  be  there,  and  burn  my  ill-luck  "with  the  rest  of 
you.  I  have  taken  a  holiday  on  purpose.  And 
you,  a  new-comer,  are  certain  to  be  present;  I 
need  not  ask." 

"  Try  then  if  you  can  see  me,"  said  Denise,  be- 
lieving that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  look  up  to 
a  second-floor  -window  in  search  of  her.  "  I  would 
wager  something  that  I  discover  you,  without  your 
seeing  me." 

"  Done !  I  will  wear  a  flower  in  my  hat,  and 
you  shall  tell  me  what  it  was,  unless  I  spy  you  out 
on  the  Place." 

Mile.  Legrand  would  certainly  have  called  this 
a  rendezvous.  It  was  lucky  that  she  was  not  near 
Denise. 

As  darkness  came  on  the  dancing  ceased;  the 
streets,  however,  were  still  filled  with  saunterers, 
enjoying  the  fragrant  evening  air.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  the  sky  was  clear,  the  stars  came  out  in 
steady  southern  brilliancy,  and  one  magnificent 
planet  sent  a  long  silver  ray  across  the  sea,  along 
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which  Thetis  might  have  passed  with  her  silver- 
slippered  feet.  Presently  the  tall  bell- tower,  close 
to  the  Place  de  l'Enfer,  glowed  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent light ;  the  glare  of  a  conflagration  seemed 
reflected  upon  it,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  rose  up  and 
hung  over  the  town.  All  steps  were  speedily  turned 
towards  the  Upper  Place,  Gaston  and  Marcellin 
with  the  rest.  A  long  ascent  led  to  the  narrow 
chemins  de  Purgatoire,  passing  by  the  old  church, 
whose  open  doors  showed  a  dim  space  where,  un- 
heeding the  joyous  tumult  without,  a  few  wor- 
shippers were  kneeling  —  weary-hearted  women, 
whose  cares  none  ever  heard  or  cared  to  hear,  but 
their  God — there  they  knelt,  weeping  perhaps  ;  no 
one  could  say,  for  they  were  half  lost  in  the  shadow. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  church  the  clear  rays  of 
a  lamp,  burning  before  some  popular  altar,  shone  a 
little  way  in  the  gloom,  which  pressed  upon  it  on 
all  sides.  At  this  hour  there  was  no  service  £oin£ 
on.  The  crowd  went  by  and  pressed  up  to  the 
Place,  where  a  fire  had  just  been  lighted,  to 
which  all  the  population  were  bringing  fuel . 
grandmothers  and  grandchildren  came,  men  and 
maidens,  sailors,  fishermen,  and  matrons ;  some 
standing  in  their  door-ways  to  look  on,  some  lean- 
ing from  windows  overhead;  these  bringing  chest- 
nut and  vine  boughs,  those  a  worn-out  bit  of  furni- 
ture or  broken  basket.     At  each  fresh  offering  the 
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shrieks  and  shouts  redoubled,  while  the  children 
joined  hands,  screamed  out  some  patois  rhyme,  and 
then,  snatching  a  lighted  stick,  gallopaded  madly 
up  and  down  the  street,  passing  the  burning  torch 
from  one  to  another  till  it  was  extinguished.  The 
war  of  tongues  was  deafening,  and  a  shower  of 
cuffs  sometimes  added  life  to  the  scene,  when  an 
enthusiastic  votary,  generally  a  child,  appeared 
with  some  offering  that  his  elders  esteemed  too 
precious,  and  sought  to  seize  and  rescue  ;  and  then 
a  struggle  would  take  place,  in  which  the  crowd 
invariably  sided  with  the  offerer,  clapping  their 
hands  and  shrieking  applause. 

"  Ah,  villanous  child  !  my  window-shutter !  give 
it  back,  I  say  ! " 

ft  Oh,  boy,  plague  take  you  !  my  stool !  my 
stool ! "  shrieked  the  owner,  while  the  crowd 
laughed  and  cheered.  Then  a  new  piece  of  carpet 
was  suddenly  flung  into  the  flame,  with  the  cry, 
"There  goes  all  the  ill-luck  of  Mme.  la  Bise 
Noire!" 

M  Brava,  Zon,  brava !  Is  she  liberal  then,  thy 
mistress!  Pecaire !  she  must  be  about  to  die!" 
laughed  the  bystanders. 

"  Liberal !  bah !  we  kept  it  till  to-day  on  pur- 
pose," cried  Zon,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "  There 
are  animals  in  it!" 

The  flames  leaped  up  again,  exulting,  and  threw 
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their  quivering  light  on  the  scarlet  caps  and  hand- 
some bronzed  faces  of  the  men,  and  the  bright 
fichus  of  the  women,  and  the  eager  laughing  spec- 
tators leaning  from  every  story  of  the  surrounding 
houses. 

u  There !  Make  a  poem  of  this,  mon  cher. 
Write  a  history  of  our  popular  customs  which  no- 
body knows  or  cares  for,  but  which  have  more 
poetry  in  them  than  hundreds  of  the  subjects  on 
which  men  make  rhymes  that  gain  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  !  But  where  can  that  little  sorceress 
be?     She  sees  me,  I  have  no  doubt — I  feel  it !" 

As  Marcellin  looked  around,  Gaston  did  the 
same.  He  chanced  to  lift  his  eyes  towards  the 
opposite  house,  where  every  window  had  gazing 
groups.  Denise,  much  amused  by  her  wager  with 
Marcellin,  had  kept  carefully  in  the  back-ground 
till  this  moment,  but  now,  anxious  to  note  the 
flower  he  wore,  she  came  forward.  The  ruddy 
flames  were  at  their  height,  and  illumined  all 
around ;  behind  her  all  was  darkness.  She  re- 
mained for  a  moment  the  foremost  of  the  group. 
That  pale  face,  those  eyes  that  were  searching  the 
crowd  below,  that  grave  smile  j  once  more,  who 
was  it  that  they  so  strangely,  so  forcibly  recalled 
to  Gaston  ?  The  answer  flashed  upon  him — they 
were  the  features  of  his  own  family,  and  that  face 
was  the  face  of  a  De  Farnoux. 
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DE  FARNOUX  would  not  allow 
himself  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
Gaston  could  dispute  his  will,  any 
more  than  if  lettres  de  cachet  had  been 
still  in  full  force  ;  yet  he  instinctively  shrank  from 
setting  before  him  the  family  arrangement  lately 
made.  He  would  gladly  have  left  Mile,  de  Far- 
noux  to  explain  her  own  scheme,  but  he  could  not 
so  far  derogate  from  his  own  position  as  chief  of 
the  house  as  to  delegate  such  a  serious  transaction 
to  another ;  and  besides,  since  the  stormy  interview 
in  the  library,  she  had  had  an  attack  of  illness  that 
left  her  very  feeble,  and  seemingly  indifferent  to 
everything.  She  did  not  prowl  about  her  apart- 
ment like  a  caged  tigress  now,  or  ask  what  people 
were  talking  of  in  the  town ;  but  kept  her  daily, 
listless  watch  at  her  window,  gazing  ever  down 
the  path  by  which  no  doubt  one  used  to  come  to 
seek  her,  who  came  no  more.  The  love  that  she 
had  not  hesitated  to  cast  away  when  she  thought 
that  family  honour  demanded  it,  must  have  been 
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entwined  with  her  life.  It  survived  all  other 
feelings. 

So  startled  had  Gaston  been  by  the  face  of 
Denise,  as  he  saw  it  by  the  light  of  the  leaping 
flames,  that  he  was  already  half  prepared  for  the 
revelation  that  at  length  his  uncle  thought  proper 
to  make.  Told  even  by  him,  the  story  of  Geraldine 
was  sad  enough  to  touch  the  young  man,  who  had 
seen  something  of  a  broken  heart  when  he,  a  child, 
lived  at  La  Pinede  with  his  mother — that  mother 
whose  death  had  been  the  keenest  anguish  he  had 
ever  known !  He  had  his  full  share  of  family 
pride,  and  it  revolted  as  much  as  the  Baron's  could, 
from  the  idea  that  this  dark  passage  of  the  De  Far- 
noux  history  should  be  brought  up  to  entertain  the 
neighbourhood ;    but  he  could  not  agree  that  the 
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Baron  should  suppress  Denise,  as  he  had  once  in- 
timated his  thought  of  doing.     Gaston  did  Mile. 
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Le  Marchand  the  injustice  of  believing  that  she 
might  be  induced  to  be  a  party  to  this  scheme ;  but 
he  declared  that  since  Denise  was  after  all  part  of 
the  De  Farnoux  family,  she  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  provided  for.  This  was  better  than  the 
Baron  could  have  hopedj  and  he  even  forgave 
Gaston's  hasty  interruption.  Since  he  had  reflected 
on  Denise's  fortune,  he  had  gradually  come  to  think 
a  marriage  between  her  and  Gaston  endurable; 
nay,  it  only  needed  a  little  opposition  to  make  him 
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believe  the  project  entirely  his  own,  and  cling  to  it 
accordingly.  But  he  had  reckoned  after  all  with- 
out his  host.  Gaston  had  not  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  what  M.  de  Farnoux  was  aiming  at,  and  smiled 
scornfully  at  the  notion  that  he  could  consent  to 
such  a  preposterous  scheme.  In  vain  did  the  Baron 
argue,  order,  represent;  Gaston  just  preserved  his 
temper,  but  evinced  a  contemptuous  scorn  that 
drove  M.  de  Farnoux  nearly  beside  himself.  He 
knew  well  that  Lucile  was  the  real  obstacle  in  his 
way,  and,  stammering  with  rage,  assured  Gaston 
that  her  at  least  he  should  never  marry.  Uncle 
and  nephew  parted  on  terms  that  made  the  latter 
almost  resolve  never  to  see  Chateau  Farnoux  again. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  his  dependence  had 
galled  him  ;  but  never  as  now,  when  it  and  his  love 
for  a  penniless  girl  were  cast  in  his  teeth  together. 
They  could  not  meet  again  till  time  enough  had 
elapsed  to  allow  both  to  suppose  this  scene  for- 
gotten, and  Gaston  gladly  accepted  Marcellin 
Duval's  invitation  to  return  to  Marseilles  with  him 
for  awhile.  Marcellin  was  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  what  had  just  passed ;  but  though 
Gaston  was  slow  in  bestowing  confidences,  and, 
indeed,  looked  on  them  as  worse  than  useless,  Mar- 
cellin's  curiosity — greater  than  ever  was  woman's — 
and  his  penetration  combined,  always  made  him  so 
au  fait  in  the  affairs  of  his  friends,  that  Gaston 
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generally  found  himself  speaking  to  him  as  to  one 
who  of  course  knew  already  whatever  there  was  to 
be  known. 

He  felt  that  his  sudden  departure  would  be  un- 
welcome news  for  Lucile.  Not  finding  her  in  the 
house,  he  went  to  seek  her  in  the  blooming  wilder- 
ness behind  the  Chateau.  Mme.  de  Farnoux  was 
there,  gathering  herbs  to  make  some  decoction. 
He  had  already  told  her  he  was  going  away 
for  a  time,  and  she  looked  flushed  and  uneasy,  and 
kept  near  enough  to  watch  his  interview  with 
Lucile,  yet  so  far  off  as  to  leave  them  unconstrained. 
Lucile  was  just  coming  round  the  angle  of  the 
building  to  the  terrace  in  front.  She  looked  fair 
and  bright  as  a  wild  rose,  as  the  wind  lifted  the 
light  brown  locks  on  which  the  sunbeam  glistened. 
The  wild  canary,  who  darted  by  like  a  flash,  was 
not  more  bright  than  she.  Her  eyes  were  on  it 
eagerly,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  See,  see  !  there  is  a 
hawk  overhead !  Poor  little  bird,  it  is  in  that  old 
olive.  Oh,  why  have  you  not  your  gun !  The 
hawk  pounces " 

"  It  has  missed,"  said  Gaston.  "  Your  verdon 
has  flown  into  the  cork-wood  yonder." 

"  I  am  glad !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  anything  in 
pain ;  I  always  go  away  if  any  creature  seems  to 
suffer.     It  is  dreadful  to  witness  it." 

"  You  would  not  make  a  soeur  de  charite,"  said 
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Gaston,  but  so  indulgently  that  probably  he  thought 
her  perfect  as  she  was. 

"  No,  I  cannot  endure  sorrowful  things.  I  can- 
not think  how  the  unhappy  can  live.  And  apropos 
— only  the  verdon  put  it  out  of  my  head — I  was 
wishing  you  would  repeat  that  last  poem  you  wrote. 
What  are  those  two  lines — hours  like  roses? — I 
liked  it  so  much " 

"  That  you  have  forgotten  it." 

"  I  know  I  thought  my  hours  always  resembled 
those  when  with  you,  cousin." 

" '  Rose-like  hours,  so  fragrant  and  so  bright, 
Their  darkest  shade  was  but  a  deepened  light,' " 

said  Gaston,  smiling,  but  the  cloud  was  still  on  his 
face,  and  *he  now  noticed  it,  and  said,  "  O  cousin  ! 
something  has  displeased  you  !     Have  I?" 

"  Certaink  not.  Am  I  in  the  habit  of  being 
displeased  with  you?" 

"  Then  do  not  look  grave.  I  will  not  let  you 
look  so  while  I  am  with  you.  If  you  look  grave 
I  shall  go  away." 

"  It  is  I  that  must  go  away.  I  am  going  to 
Marseilles  with  Marcellin." 

"  Marcellin  Duval !  It  is  always  he  that  takes 
you  away.    O  Gaston  !  and  to-morrow  is  my  fete!" 

"  I  know  it.     I  am  sorry  to  miss  it,  but  I  must 

go-" 

"  Then  you  do  not  care  whether  it  is  my  fete  or 
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not !"  and  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  I  wish 
nobody  had  fetes  —  they  are  disappointing,  silly 
things  ! " 

"  It  is  Lucile  who  is  a  silly  little  thing,"  said 
Gaston  caressingly,  as  she  turned  petulantly  away. 
"  Lucile,  who  will  not  see  that  only  necessity  could 
make  me  give  her  pain."' 

"  You  say  so  to  frighten  me.  Why  should  you 
look  grave  and  go  away  ?  I  am  sure  nothing  has 
happened." 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  tell  you.  You  shall  see 
that  I  do  not  forget  your  fete." 

She  looked  up  with  the  spoiled-child  pout  that 
Gaston  thought  so  bewitching,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  pledge  of  my  good  memory," 
he  added,  slipping  off  a  ring.  "  You  know  this 
ring  ?     Keep  it  taU  I  return  to  redeem  it." 

"  Gaston  '.  ure  you  in  earnest  ?  Your  mother's 
ring!  Oh,  you  shall  never  have  it  back!"  she 
cried,  crimsoning  with  joyful  surprise.  He  kissed 
her  silently  and  earnestly  and  left  her,  "feeling  that 
now  he  was  bound  to  her  by  a  bond  that  only 
Lucile  herself  could  break.  For  the  ring  had  a 
story,  and  Lucile  knew  it.  She  remained  standing 
alone,  looking  at  it  with  exultant  joy. 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  the  bird  escaped  !  I  am  glad ! 
Everything  should  be  happy  to-day.  I  think 
everything  is,"  she  added,  looking  up  to  the  cloud- 
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less  sky  that  seemed  repeated  in  the  deep  blue  sea, 
rippling  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen.  "  What  a  happy 
world  it  is  ! " 

Yet  just  above  her  was  something  that  might 
well  have  startled  her  out  of  her  Arcadian  dreams, 
and  brought  a  dismal  conviction  that  life  had  storms 
and  perils  unknown  and  numberless.  Mile,  de 
Farnoux  sat  gazing  vacantly  down  the  glen  at  the 
window  overhead.  The  girl  was  dreaming  of  an 
ecstatic  future — the  woman  living  vaguely  in  the 
past.  The  one  life  had  been  wrecked  years  before; 
the  other  had  gone  on  lightly  over  sunny  seas,  and 
the  future  lay  before  her  bright  and  alluring.  Lucile 
would  have  turned  faint  with  dismay,  had  any  one 
told  her  that  her  own  life  might  become  as  dreary 
as  that  of  Mile,  de  Farnoux.  If  she  could  just 
then  have  believed  in  sorrow,  she  would  have  said 
she  should  dart  away  from  it,  like  the  little  verdon 
from  the  hawk.  Kosy  dawn  and  black  night 
seemed  more  nearly  allied  together  than  Lucile  and 
sorrow. 

"My  ring?"  She  kissed  the  opal  repeatedly. 
"  Mamma  often  says  that  girls  have  nothing  to  do 
with  love,  but  I  know  now  that  Gaston  loves  me  ! 
I  must  say  it  is  a  gift  for  my  fete ;  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  it  to  mamma.  I  think  she  was  too 
far  off  to  hear  us,  though  of  course  she  wa3 
listening." 
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And  she  went  away,  with  a  face  at  once  so 
radiant  and  pensive,  that  no  woman  who  remem- 
bered her  own  youth,  but  might  have  read  the 
story  written  there. 

M.  de  Farnoux  saw  Gaston  and  Marcellin  de- 
part together.  With  angiy  steps  he  went  out  to 
work  off  his  feelings  by  superintending  the  la- 
bourers in  his  olive-grounds;  and  that  morning 
the  Provencal  proverb  "  to  swear  like  a  wag- 
goner," might  rather  have  run  "to  swear  like  a 
baron."  All  went  wrong  with  him  that  after- 
noon ;  he  thought  all  the  world  combined  to  cheat 
and  defy  him,  and  after  a  lengthened  inspection  of 
his  property,  he  sat  down  on  the  broad  edge  of  one 
of  the  deep  reservoirs  sunk  on  the  hill-sides  to 
catch  the  precious  rain-water.  The  Provencals 
are  always  praying  for  rain ;  though,  when  it  comes, 
it  is  in  such  floods  that  one  would  think  nothing 
ever  would  be  dry  again.  Not  a  drop  had  fallen 
for  weeks,  dust  lay  thick  on  the  trees  and  plants, 
the  paths  wound  white  and  dazzling,  the  torrent- 
beds  were  dry;  all  was  thirsty  and  gasping,  and 
the  little  water  in  the  cistern  hardly  covered  the 
thick  mass  of  ill-smelling  mud  left  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  no  more  pestiferous  place  than  such  a 
cistern ;  fever  and  ague  brood  and  lurk  there,  but 
his  Farnoux  nose  was  so  accustomed  to  bad  smells, 
that  the  Baron,  like  everybody  else  in  the  place, 
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hardly  knew  that  such  things  existed.  Besides, 
he  was  taken  up  with  his  own  reflexions.  He 
looked  down  the  olive-covered  slope  below  with- 
out seeing  it;  the  Chateau  rose  overhead,  but  his 
thoughts  were  not  there  either.  He  was  taking  a 
review  of  his  life,  as  he  sat  there,  a  little,  mean, 
withered  old  man,  with  no  future  to  look  forward 
to,  and  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  past — unless  it 
were  those  days  when  he  acted  Cupid  in  sky-blue 
wings  and  rose-coloured  boots.  He  could  not  but 
remember  the  reverence  and  honour  in  which  all 
had  held  his  falher;  how  truly  and  nobly  he  had 
been  and  borne  himself  Seigneur  or  Farnoux;  how 
thoroughly  he  believed  in  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  lived  the  life  consistent  with  it  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  His  son  had  never  been  es- 
teemed or  respected  by  any  one,  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  lived  like  a  pagan,  and  been  miser- 
able all  the  time.  That  money !  it  had  not  been 
his  own,  and  therefore  he  had  not  lessened  his  for- 
tune ;  but  in  these  later  days,  the  thought  of  having 
thrown  away  such  sums  at  all  lay  heavy  on  his 
mind.  He  calculated  what  they  would  have 
brought  in,  properly  invested,  and  cursed  his 
youthful  folly.  And  now,  new  discredit  was  im- 
pending, and  Gaston  would  not  move  a  finger  to 
prevent  it ! 

"And  the  olives  will  certainly  fail,  unless  this 
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atrociously  fine  weather  changes,"  said  the  poor 
Baron,  as  one  affliction  after  another  suggested 
itself,  "  and  just  because  I  shall  have  a  tolerable 
vintage,  all  my  neighbours  will  have  one  too,  and 
wine  be  worth  nothing.  The  girl  with  such  a  for- 
tune too !  As  for  those  farm  repairs,  old  Gretry 
may  make  them  for  himself;  do  they  think  I 
possess  Peru? — Lucile  !  why  she  has  not  a  brass 
sou !  Cazlon's  lease  will  soon  be  out ;  I  shall 
raise  the  rent  of  that  farm ;  he  has  been  prosperous 
these  three  years.  Ah,  M.  my  nephew,  I'll  teach 
you  to  beard  me !  The  Code  says  nothing  about 
nephews,  I'll  disinherit  him  !  Stay — he  refuses 
to  obey  me  in  my  lifetime,  eh  ?  then  he  shall  obey 
me  in  my  death.  Death — what  a  hateful  word 
that  is  !  If  it  were  not  so  inconvenient  to  oneself, 
I  would  die  to  spite  him  !  Rags  so  dear,  too  ! 
Why  can't  olives  thrive  without  manure?  The 
pastor  says  all  things  are  for  the  best — why  don't 
nephews  obey  uncles,  and  olives  grow  without 
rag-manure,  then?" 

M.  de  Farnoux  was  sinking  into  a  doze,  which 
may  account  for  the  incoherency  of  his  reflections, 
though,  indeed,  hie  mind  was  Dever  very  logical. 
Provencal  born  and  bred,  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  none  but  a  madman  would  let  himself  fall 
asleep,  hot  and  weary,  by  an  empty  tank;  hut, 
full  of  mighty  thoughts,  he  forgot  this.     He  woke 
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very  cold,  but  his  mind  seemed  to  have  made  itself 
up  in  sleep,  for  he  rose  and  went  all  the  way  down 
to  the  town  to  see  his  lawyer.  Those  who  saw  him 
go  by  remarked  how  ill  he  looked,  and  calculated 
his  age.  The  lawyer  came  the  next  day  to  the 
Chateau,  and  had  a  very  long  private  interview, 
to  the  great  disquiet  of  Mme.  de  Farnoux.  She 
perceived  signs  of  illness  in  her  husband,  but  he 
only  resented,  even  more  resolutely  than  usual, 
every  attempt  to  convince  him  of  what  he  dis- 
liked. Two  or  three  days  were  thus  lost,  days  of 
vital  importance.  M.  de  Farnoux  had  caught  a 
fever  by  the  cistern,  and  swift  and  sharp  must  be 
the  remedies  employed,  if  the  doctor  would  be  be- 
forehand with  grim  death  in  southern  lands.  The 
Baron  knew  this  well,  but  the  economy  of  a  simple 
tisane,  made  by  his  valet,  had  irresistible  charms 
for  him.  The  tisane  had  no  effect,  and  an  im- 
pression got  abroad  that  the  Baron  was  seriously 
ill.  Mile,  de  Farnoux  sent  for  a  physician,  and 
when  he  came  the  Baron,  much  affronted,  would 
not  see  him.  The  terrible  thought  of  death  scared 
him  more  and  more,  yet  he  refused  with  anger  to 
hear  or  see  anything  that  seemed  to  acknowledge 
it  was  near.  So  some  time  passed.  Then  Mme.  de 
Farnoux  found  he  was  evidently  worse,  and  sought 
him  again  to  remonstrate.  He  lay  in  bed,  feeble, 
but  obstinate  as  ever,  hardly  visible  in  the  twilight. 
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All  was  very  still  within  and  without,  except  that 
Mme.  de  Farnoux,  and  the  valet  who  waited  on 
him,  argued  with  him  by  turns  or  both  together. 
No,  there  was  nothing  amiss ;  whatever  they  might 
wish,  he  should  recover;  Gaston  would  not  be 
master  yet. 

As  the  querulous  accents  paused,  Mme.  de  Far- 
noux and  Georges  exchanged  looks  of  baffled  per- 
plexity. There  was  silence.  All  at  once  the  long 
mournful  cry  of  a  flight  of  migratory  birds,  passing 
over  the  house,  broke  it.  The  cry  said  nothing  to 
Mme.  de  Farnoux,  but  to  the  Baron  and  his  man 
it  said  a  great  deal.  There  would  be  no  want  of 
charity  in  asserting  that  M.  de  Farnoux  believed 
in  nothing  but  the  superstitions  of  his  nurse  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Farnoux, 
but  held  the  cry  of  birds  passing  over  a  house 
where  some  one  lay  sick,  to  be  a  sure  sign  x)f 
death. 

Georges  turned  pale ;  the  Baron  hid  his  face 
with  a  moan.  There  was  another  silence.  Mme. 
de  Farnoux  made  an  inquiring  sign,  to  which  the 
valet  replied  low  and  hurriedly.  She  smiled  con- 
temptuously, came  close  to  the  bed,  and  said,  "You 
will  not  let  such  nonsense  disturb  you,  monsieur ; 
but  if  you  feel  really  ill,  I  beg  you  again  to  see 
M.  Piche." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  as  she  was  withdrawing 

II  E 
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raised  his  head  and  cried  sharply,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  doctoring  a  dead  man  ?  Let  me  alone.  All  will 
go  to  rack  and  ruin  when  I  am  gone.  I  kept 
things  together! "  he  murmured  dolefully.  "  Spend, 
spend,  now.     But  I  have  made  my  will." 

He  lay  still  again,  and  then  in  a  scared  voice, 
like  a  frightened  child,  he  cried  out,  "  It  is  all 
dark.  I  never  saw  such  darkness  before  !  '  A 
horror  of  great  darkness' — who  said  that?  I  want 
no  preaching  here.  Lights,  Georges,  quick — let 
me  feel  your  hand — your  fingers  are  like  ice, 
man!"  They  had  brought  candles  long  before 
this,  and  the  man's  hand  was  warm.  Before  the 
next  morning  M.  de  Farnoux  was  dead. 

He  had  been  neither  respected  nor  deserving  of 
respect  in  life,  and  in  death  no  one  regretted  him. 
Not  one  tear  fell  for  M.  de  Farnoux.  When  his 
sister  heard  of  his  death  it  seemed  to  rouse  her 
slightly,  but  not  as  she  had  been  roused  before. 
She  comprehended  this  new  event,  however;  for 
she  muttered,  "  Dead !  dead !  but  what  men  do, 
lives  on !  But  still  he  was  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  every  one  must  put  on  mourning  for 
him;"  and  she  would  not  be  satisfied  till  deep 
mourning,  of  the  fashion  of  her  youth,  had  been 
provided  for  her.  After  that  she  was  tranquil,  and 
sat  idly  at  her  window  again.  None  troubled 
themselves  about  her;  Gaston,  who  never  failed 
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in  kindness  and  attention  to  her,  was  away ;  Mme. 
de  Farnoux  was  devoured  by  anxieties  of  her  own, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  Gaston's  return,  and 
Lucile  found  herself  treated  by  the  servants  as  their 
future  mistress.  She  was  not  so  childish  but  that 
she  knew  very  well  the  difference  that  M.  de  Far- 
noux's  death  might  make  to  her.  Speculations  as 
to  the  effect  of  it  came  thick  upon  her.  For  worlds 
she  would  not  have  entered  the  room  where  the 
corpse  lay ;  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the 
dead  Baron,  as  much  as  from  that  of  the  living 
Mile,  de  Farnoux ;  but  otherwise,  she  thought  not 
at  all  of  the  awful  summons  that  had  come  to  the 
house.  Her  mother's  maid,  always  Lucile's  con- 
fidante, was  not  slow  to  suggest  agreeable  ideas, 
but  Lucile,  in  fact,  was  rather  unhappy  at  the 
prospect  of  marriage.     She  was  so  happy  already  ! 

u  Though  I  should  like  to  be  called  Madame," 
said  she ;  "  it  sounds  so  well,  and  De  Farnoux  is  a 
fine  name." 

"  Certainly,  mademoiselle,  and  while  a  demoi- 
selle is  nobody,  a  married  lady  has  a  position  in  the 
world." 

"  I  wonder  if  mamma  would  continue  to  live 
with  me,  Nina  ?  That  would  not  be  necessary,  if 
we  were  married,  would  it  ?  I  should  never  feel 
myself  'madame'  with  mamma  here.  Perhaps 
she  would  go  back  to  Paris." 

u.  OF  iu~ 
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"  And  you  too,  mademoiselle.  You  would  not 
continue  to  live  in  this  dungeon,  where  one  has 
nothing  to  do  but  rever  cimetiere?" 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  hate  Paris.  Gaston  would 
go  into  the  world;  he  would  see  people  that  he 
liked  better  than  me,  perhaps." 

"  But  you  would  have  an  hotel,  and  a  box  at  the 
Opera." 

"  I  am  sure  mamma  would  liv.e  with  me  if  we 
went  to  Paris.  Besides,  I  don't  care  for  anything, 
if  Gaston  is  with  me." 

11  But,  mademoiselle,  love  cannot  last  for  ever ; 
married,  one  needs  some  other  amusement." 

"  I  know  it  does  not,"  said  Lucile,  sighing. 
"  Perhaps  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  Gaston  would  get 
tired  of  me.     It  is  very  sad  to  think  of,  Nina." 

"  That  is  why  I  say  you  must  have  other  in- 
terests, mademoiselle.  If  I  were  a  lady  I  would 
have  new  dresses  every  month,  and  new  furnish 
my  house  yearly,  and  wear  the  most  fashionable 
jewels." 

"  Gaston  has  liked  me  without  any." 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  well  before  marriage,  but  a 
lover's  eyes  and  a  husband's  are  different." 

"  That  is  why  I  think  we  are  better  as  we  are, 
Nina.  M.  de  Farnoux  would  never  have  allowed 
us  to  marry,  but  we  were  together ! " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  marriage  now, 
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mademoiselle.  If  I  speak  the  truth  I  shall  say  I 
find  we  are  better  without  M.  le  Baron.  Now  one 
has  a  little  liberty ;  we  had  such  a  feast  to-day  in 
the  kitchen,  for  instance,  as  we  never  dared  have  in 
his  lifetime ;  one  requires  additional  nourishment  at 
sorrowful  times — les  emotions  creusent — and  of 
course  we  need  extra  help  just  now,  so  we  are  quite 
a  party.  I  have  never  known  it  so  cheerful.  M. 
Gaston  will  not  poke  his  nose  into  every  pot,  as 
M.  le  Baron  did!" 

"I  do  wonder  when  Gaston  will  come  home, 
Nina!" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


ASTON,  restless  and  anxious,  had  not 
remained  at  Marseilles,  but  gone  else- 
where the  day  after  his  arrival.  Con- 
sequently, the  news  of  his  uncle's  death 
did  not  immediately  reach  him.  He  returned  at 
once  when  he  learnt  it,  but  he  knew  that  the  funeral 
would  have  taken  place  before  he  reached  the 
Chateau.  Had  any  one  wished  to  delay  it,  they 
could  not  have  done  so.  The  law  would  have 
stepped  in  to  prevent  it ;  and  nature,  too,  commands 
that  in  southern  climes  the  dead  should  be  speedily 
buried  out  of  the  sight  of  the  living. 

Gaston  could  not  return  without  thick-coming 
thoughts.  Death  had  suddenly  thrown  a  sanctity 
round  the  passionate,  unreasonable  old  man,  with 
whom  Gaston  had  parted  estranged  a  little  while 
before.  His  prospects  were  very  uncertain  when 
he  left  Chateau  Farnoux ;  he  returned  the  master 
of  it,  the  noble  old  chateau,  every  stone  of  which 
was  dear  to  him.  He  had  loved  his  own  home,  La 
Pinede;   many  memories  clustered  round  it,  but 
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Chateau  Farnoux  was  the  birth-place  of  his  family ; 
he  regarded  it  with  hereditary  pride,  and  rejoiced 
to  be  its  master,  and  the  representative  of  the  long 
line  of  all  the  De  Farnoux. 

And  Lucile  !  How  her  lovely  eyes  would 
brighten  when  she  saw  him  !  Poor  Baron  de 
Farnoux !  how  impotent  his  opposition  was  now  ! 
So  Gaston  thought  to  himself;  but  sometimes  the 
dead  are  stronger  than  the  living. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  his  uncle's  valet, 
who,  unasked,  mentioned  that  Mme.  de  Farnoux 
was  in  the  library.     The  meaning  tone  and  smile 
seemed  to  say  he  knew  very  well  what  she  wanted 
there.     In  fact   her   first  care,  almost  before  her 
husband's  death,  had  been  to  search  for  his  will. 
Armed  with  his  keys  she  ransacked  his  bureau  until 
she  found  it,  and  remained  contented  till  the  recent 
date  of  his  lawyer's  visit  occurred  to  her,  and  with 
it  the  suspicion  that  there  might  be  a  will  more 
recent.     Greatly  vexed  that  she  should  have  been 
so  slow  to  think  of  this,  she   recommenced  her 
search,  and  had  again  succeeded  when  Gaston  en- 
tered.    She  was  reading   a   paper  with  a  stormy 
countenance,  and  did  not  immediately  perceive  him. 
When  she  did  she  was  too  angry  to  be  abashed  at 
his  detecting  her,  and  came  to  meet  him,  exclaim- 
ing, "  It  is  time  you  were  come  ! " 
"  So  I  see,"  said  Gaston  pointedly. 
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"  Yes,  your  uncle  did  not  forget  your  interests ! 
You  will  find  he  paid  all  attention  to  them  ! "  she 
replied,  with  angry  agitation.  "  Not  a  penny  has 
he  left  me!     Read  that!" 

*  He  read.  The  will  had  been  drawn  up  briefly 
and  hastily,  but  it  was  in  due  form.  It  purported 
that  all  the  De  Farnoux  property — except  a  legacy 
to  Lucile,  "if  she  did  not  marry  a  nobleman" — 
should  come  to  Gaston,  nephew  of  Auguste  Pierre 
Paul  de  Farnoux,  on  condition  of  his  marrying  the 
Demoiselle  Denise  Le  Marchand.  Failing  these 
conditions,  it  was  to  pass  to  Paul  de  Farnoux,  of 
Suffolk,  England,  cousin  of  the  Baron. 

Gaston  astounded  Mme.  de  Farnoux  by  breaking 
into  a  laugh  as  he  read.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
himself  that  he  laughed ;  he  was  like  one  whose 
ship  has  gone  down  in  harbour,  while  the  sky  is 
clear  and  the  sea  smooth.  Her  exclamations  roused 
him  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  where  he  was. 

"  You  laugh,  Gaston  !  It  is  truly  very  amusing. 
Who  are  these  English  De  Farnoux  ? " 

"  Very  distant  relations,  whose  very  name  I 
should  not  have  thought  he  remembered." 

And  he  relapsed  into  silence,  which  seemed  to 
irritate  her,  for  she  broke  out,  "  But  it  is  infamous  ! 
monstrous  !  He  cheated  me  in  our  marriage,  and 
now  he  would  cheat  me  in  his  death  ! " 
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"  So  he  thinks  in  his  grave  to  accomplish  what 
he  could  not  in  life,"  said  Gaston.  "  A  dead  man's 
whim  against  a  living  man's  happiness." 

"  And  one  can  neither  persuade  nor  annoy  him 
now ! "  said  Mme.  de  Farnoux,  with  tears  of  vexa- 
tion. "  If  I  had  only  known  of  this  while  he 
lived  !  To  think  that  he  should  have  hid  it  so  suc- 
cessfully, and  all  the  time  I  was  occupied  in  pro- 
curing consolation  for  his  last  moments  !  Had  he* 
had  any  feeling  he  must  have  found  my  care  in- 
supportable ! " 

"  So,  old  home,  you  must  go  into  hands  that 
know  you  not,"  said  Gaston,  not  hearing  her 
lamentations.  "  You  will  be  owned  by  those  of 
the  right  name,  or  else  I  could  wish  he  had  left 
you  to  that  pale  girl  down  yonder,  who  has  more 
right  to  you,  than  any  one  but  myself.  They  will 
not  be  as  proud  of  you  as  I  am  !  The  name,  at 
least,  is  left  me,"  he  added,  with  a  gesture  of  re- 
covered courage,  while  a  smile  took  the  place  of 
the  gloomy  look  on  his  face,  "  and  I  suppose  there 
are  ways  of  gaining  one's  bread,  of  which  a  De 
Farnoux  need  not  be  ashamed.  I  shall  see  Paris 
sooner  than  I  expected,  and  if  you,  my  dear  aunt, 
will  make  your  home  with  me,  to  whom  you  have 
ever  been  most  kind,  I  will  try  to  repay  that  kind- 
ness in  part.  It  is  for  Lucile  that  I  grieve."  And 
the  dark  look  of  resentment  returned  again. 
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"  But  what  are  you  dreaming  of,  my  dear  Gas- 
ton ?     My  home  must  be  with  my  child." 

"  I  thought  that  I  should  have  had  Chateau 
Farnoux  to  offer  her ;  as  it  is,  it  must  be  a  humbler 
home." 

"  He  is  mad  ! "  said  Mme.  de  Farnoux,  in  un- 
feigned surprise.  "  Do  you  imagine  I  can  give 
Lucile  to  you  now  ?  " 

Here  was  a  taste  of  his  altered  position  for 
Gaston.  The  day  before  Mme.  de  Farnoux  would 
have  lavished  her  gratitude  on  him  had  he  offered 
to  marry  her  daughter ;  she  treated  him  de  liaut  en 
has  this  afternoon. 

"  You  would  not  have  hesitated,  had  I  been  the 
master  of  Chateau  Farnoux  !" 

"  Of  course  not !  I  tell  you  you  are  mad,  my 
poor  Gaston  !  I  always  loved  you  with  all  my 
heart ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why,  without  a  for- 
tune, you  should  marry  Lucile." 

"  It  would  be  a  reason  against  addressing  her 
now  for  the  first  time,  but  you  know  well  that  she 
loves  me." 

"But  I  am  quite  poor  myself;  Lucile's  beauty 
is  my  estate.  When  I  was  young,  I  said  my  face 
should  obtain  me  a  position.  Alas  !  all  that  it  did, 
was  to  obtain  me  a  very  mediocre  sort  of  husband ; 
and  then  how  deceived  I  was  in  my  second  mar- 
riage !     To  think  that  I  should  be  a  widow  twice, 
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and  be  none  the  better  for  it !  I  have  taken  courage 
all  the  years  I  have  been  mewed  up  here  with  a 
foolish  old  man  and  a  mad  woman,  thinking  better 
times  would  come.  I  saw  Lucile  would  be  happy 
with  you — " 

"  Her  happiness  has  suddenly  become  a  very 
secondary  consideration  ! " 

"  Her  happiness  !  Good  heavens  !  have  I  no 
happiness  of  my  own  to  think  of?"  cried  poor 
Mme.  de  Farnoux.  "  Who  will  consider  it,  unless 
I  do  ?  Do  you  think  I  will  return  to  Paris  as  I 
left  it  ?  All  my  friends  laughed  enough  at  me  in 
my  first  husband's  time.  Paris  is  very  well  for 
the  rich ;  one  can  spend  a  million  there  very  plea- 
santly ;  but  Paris,  when  one  must  consider  every 
sou,  spare  fire,  patch  clothes,  live  on  a  fifth  floor, 
walk  in  the  mud  because  one  has  not  six  sous  to 
pay  an  omnibus — bah,  bah !  The  capital,  if  you 
can  have  a  loge  at  the  opera,  and  frequent  the  Cafe 
de  Paris — otherwise  .  .  .  And  how  would  you  gain 
a  livelihood,  eh?" 

"  I  shall  write  for  bread  instead  of  for  amuse- 
ment." 

"  Literature  !  You  have  had  some  success,  I 
know ;  enough  for  a  gentleman,  but  as  for  living 
by  it ! — ah,  better  spare  your  pains !  And,  for 
promotion !  I  hardly  think  you  could  be  even  a 
sous-prefet,  your  Protestantism  would  stand  in  your 
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way,  and  so  it  would  everywhere;  you  have  no 
interest  with  the  Government.  Unless  you  keep 
Chateau  Farnoux  you  will  starve,  and  starve  alone, 
for  I  will  never  give  you  Lucile ! " 

"And  how  am  I  to  keep  Chateau  Farnoux?" 

"  Oh  you  need  not  put  on  your  airs  of  masculine 
wisdom  !  This  will  is  abominably  unjust ;  your 
uncle  was  not  himself  when  he  made  it.  I  would 
bear  witness  to  that,  if  necessary.  It  is  sought  for, 
and  not  found ;  he  destroyed  it.  I  can  assure  every 
one  that  he  promised  me  he  would.  And  he  would 
have  destroyed  it  had  I  ever  known  of  it — of  that 
I  am  certain.  You  and  I  keep  our  own  secret, 
and  justice  is  done." 

Gaston  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  but  her 
eager  face  did  not  belie  her  words. 

"Why  not?  why  not?"  she  repeated.  "These 
English  Farnoux  are  nothing  to  you ;  they  will 
not  even  be  disappointed,  for  they  could  never  have 
expected  to  have  the  property.  Justice  requires 
you  to  have  it.  Dear  Gaston,  be  reasonable  ;  think 
of  me,  think  of  Lucile,  who  loves  you  ! " 

"  And  Heaven  knows  how  I  love  Lucile  ! "  re- 
plied Gaston,  laying  his  hand  on  the  will,  after  a 
momentary,  vehement  struggle  with  himself. 

u  Then  you  will  do  as  I  say  ?  Ah,  now  I  am 
rewarded  for  all  I  have  gone  through  !  I  wonder 
what  my  old  friends  in  Paris  will  say  to  my  coming 
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back  with  a  noble  son-in-law !  I  wish  you  could 
bear  your  title,  Gaston  ;  I  cannot  conceive  why  a 
chevalier  does  not  call  himself  so  now-a-days." 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  forget  your  mad  pro- 
posal. I  feel  sure  it  was  only  suggested  by  kind- 
ness for  me.     It  is  absurd — " 

"  It  is  you  who  are  absurd !  You  men  would 
do  a  thousand  things  that  we  poor  women  call 
shameful  —  any  one  of  them  would  disgrace  a 
woman  —  but  nobody  calls  you  to  account;  and 
then,  when  some  little  affair  needing  common  sense 
occurs,  you  instantly  talk  about  your  honour  !  Do 
you  wish  to  drive  me  to  marry  Lucile  to  my  ne- 
phew ?     Ah,  you  start ! " 

"  Lucile  may  have  something  to  say  before  that 
happens/' 

"  She  thinks  and  feels  exactly  as  I  do,  Gaston." 

"  That  you  will  allow  me  to  ascertain  for  my- 
self." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you  men,  and  the 
calm,  lofty  way  in  which  you  always  treat  a 
woman's  schemes !  Perhaps,  however,  Lucile's 
arguments  may  seem  better  than  mine.  Lucile ! 
Lucile!" 

Her  shrill  call  reached  Lucile's  ears,  for  she  was 
darting  in  search  of  Gaston.  She  ran  in,  rosy  with 
joy,  but  he  made  no  step  to  meet  her,  and  she 
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stopped  in  surprise.  He  stood  and  looked  on 
her,  as  if  there  was  an  abyss  opening  between  them ; 
a  lifetime  was  compressed  into  the  few  instants 
while  he  watched  her  rosy  colour  fade,  her  eyes 
dilate  with  terror,  and  mustered  the  words  that 
were  to  dash  all  the  innocent  gladness  of  her  young 
life  to  atoms.  He  took  her  hands  and  spoke  low, 
but  the  quiver  in  his  voice  betrayed  him. 

"  Lucile,  suppose  a  man  loved  you  above  his  life ; 
next  to  his  honour — above  it,  perhaps — Heaven 
help  the  poor  wretch  !  Suppose  he  came  to  you 
one  day,  and  said,  I  am  penniless ;  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  you  but  my  love ;  what  would  you  say  ? 
Answer  quickly,  cousin,  don't  torture  me  with  sus- 
pense— what  I  say  is  plain,  is  it  not?  Was  the 
love  worth  having  without  wealth  to  back  it  ?  or 
the  man  a  wretched  egotist  to  wish  to  drag  you 
into  the  depths  with  him  ?  A  well  brought-up 
girl  is  always  guided  by  her  mother ;  now  then ! 
what  answer?" 

He  had  lost  his  forced  coolness,  and  spoke 
passionately,  grasping  her  hands,  and  studying 
her  face. 

"  I  don't  comprehend,  Gaston.  Let  me  go — 
you  frighten  me  ! " 

"Frighten  my  darling?  do  I  ?  I  think  Lucile 
would  answer  that  she  thought  success  was  by  his 
side,  and  nothing  but  failure  elsewhere;  I  think 
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she  would  know  that  by  giving  herself  to  him,  she 
had  secured  him  against  all  possibility  of  worldly 
failure  ;  for  what  could  daunt  him,  with  her  love 
to  be  his  light  and  strength  !  For  he  loved  her, 
Lucile ;  loved  her  with  all  his  heart  and  soul ! " 

"There,  that  will  do,"  interrupted  Mme.  de 
Farnoux.  "  The  child  does  not  understand  an  a  or 
b  in  the  whole  affair.  Here  it  is,  Lucile :  Gaston 
is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  Farnoux,  but  he  can 
keep  it  by  doing  a  very  little  thing.  Instead,  he 
prefers  to  starve,  and  begs  you  to  share  an  empty 
plate  with  him." 

"A  very  little  thing?"  repeated  Lucile,  gazing 
wistfully  at  him. 

"  A  very  little  thing,  Lucile,  but  that  little  thing 
is  a  crime." 

"  He  is  an  ass,"  said  Mme.  de  Farnoux.  "  I 
only  want  him  to  do  justice  to  me  and  to  himself." 

"  A  crime  that  would  leave  me  more  beggared 
in  self-respect,  than  I  am  in  fortune  if  I  lose  Cha- 
teau Farnoux,  and  that  is  saying  much." 

"  And  so,  my  daughter,  you  understand  he  re- 
quests you  to  share  this  agreeable  lot,  and  live,  I 
imagine,  in  some  garret  of  the  Quartier  Latin  ;  or 
else  he  will  go  off  to  Africa,  while  you  and  I  wait 
at  home  till  he  comes  to  claim  you  with  his  mar- 
shal's staff." 

"  Lucile,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  this.     Should 
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you  be  happier  in  poverty  as  my  wife,  or  waiting 
as  my  betrothed,  or  shall  we  part  as  strangers  ?" 
"  But,  O  Gaston  !  why  must  you  be  poor?" 
"  There  it  is  !"  said  Mme.  de  Farnoux. 
"  For  a  reason  that  I  cannot  explain." 
"  Mamma,  is  it  true  ?     What  does  he  mean  ?" 
"  The  saints  only  know,  my  poor  child  ! " 
"  Lucile  !" — Gaston's  voice  grew  harsh. — "this 
turns  on  what  your  own  feelings  may  be.    I  do  not 
ask  you  to  think  of  me.     Consider  your  own  hap- 
piness.    Shall  I  set  you  free  ?" 

Trembling,  bewildered,  she  looked  from  him  to 
her  mother.  She  would  fain  have  thrown  herself 
on  his  breast,  and  implored  him  to  keep  her  safe 
and  let  nothing  part  them ;  but  her  mother's  pre- 
sence chilled  and  silenced  her.  She  seemed  fasci- 
nated by  Mme.  de  Farnoux's  glances,  and  only 
murmured,  "  Every  one  said  you  would  have 
Chateau  Farnoux !" 

His  hands  slowly  loosed  hers ;  he  looked  down 
on  her  pityingly — a  little  wonderingly,  and  his 
voice  grew  cold  and  gentle  as  he  said,  "Poor 
child  !  was  that  your  vision  ?  I  expected  too  much  ! 
I  have  nothing  to  offer  you,  Lucile,  now." 

"  Nothing !  and  now,  Gaston,  I  have  given  you 
every  chance,"  said  Mme.  de  Farnoux;  "but  even 
this  child  can  see  that  to  marry  a  beggar  is  ludicrous. 
Ah,  what  fools  men  are  !  what  an  unlucky  woman 
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I  have  always  been  !     Come,  my  dear  child,  let  us 
go — come,  I  say  ! " 

Lucile  let  her  take  her  hand,  but  looked  piteously 
to  Gaston,  whose  eyes  had  dwelt  on  her  all  the 
time,  but  the  ardour  of  the  gaze  had  changed  into 
bitterness.  "  Gaston !" — she  whispered,  imploringly, 
"Gaston!" 

"  No,  no — we  have  had  enough  and  too  much, 
my  child,  come  I" 

Lucile  resisted  now.  "  Cousin !  you  know  I 
will  do  whatever  you  wish." 

"  Go  with  your  mother,  Lucile." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  so — don't  kill  me  by  such  a 
look — let  me  stay  ! " 

"  No  one  but  yourself  could  have  separated  us. 
As  it  is,  your  mother  was  right." 

"  O  cousin ! "  and  she  made  a  movement  to 
spring  to  him,  but  her  mother's  grasp  was  firm, 
and  her  whisper  emphatic.  Lucile  covered  her  face 
with  her  disengaged  hand,  and  sobbed  piteously. 
Perhaps  Gaston  even  yet  thought  she  would  return 
but  he  forgot  that  Mme.  de  Farnoux  had  accus- 
tomed her  to  implicit  obedience.  Lucile,  faintly 
resisting,  let  herself  be  led  away.  He  watched 
them  go,  heard  the  door  close — close  on  all  the  past 
and  its  hopes — and  he  was  alone.  The  will  lay 
open  before  him.    He  stood  looking  down  on  it  for 
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a  moment  or  two  without  seeing  it ;  then  he  remem- 
bered suddenly  what  it  was.     Who  would  ever  ask 
an  account  of  it— a  lawyer  who  had  no  interest  in 
it — distant  relatives  who  would  never  hear  of  it? 
tyrannical,  unjust  will !     He  walked  up  and  down, 
while  the  temptation  to  destroy  it  grew  every  instant 
fiercer.     He  thought  of  Lucile,  and  even  when  his 
anger  that  she  had  loved  him  for  his  fortune  was 
hottest,  the  desire  to  make  her  his  wife  was  stronger 
still.     He  knew  she  was  weeping  somewhere,  and 
he  had  a  wild  impulse  to  find  her,  console  her,  pro- 
mise whatever   she  asked.     His   quickened   steps 
told  the  tumult  in  his  mind.    Fortune,  love,  all  lost 
together  !     He  had  thought  sometimes  of  late  with 
interest  of  Denise,  but  now  only  as  the  bride  forced 
upon  him ;  the  recollection  of  her  sickened  him. 
Then  he  stood  still  before  the  broad  hearth,  while 
anger  at  the  injustice  done  him  combined  with  all 
his  other  thronging  thoughts,  as  if  to  madden  him. 
The  last  of  his  name,  and  a  beggar !     His  eye 
caught  the  motto  of  the  De  Farnoux  carved  deep 
and  black  above  the  hearth :  Sortes  met  in  manu 
Del  sunt,  and  in  his  present  mood  he  repeated  it 
with  something  like  derision.     The  familiar  words 
recalled  associations  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
delight.    A  long  line  of  ancestors  had  made  it  their 
device,   and   shown  their   faith   by   their   spotless 
honour  and  brave  lives,  and  whatever  tricks  fortune 
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might  play  him,  he  was  still  the  representative  of 
those  dead  lords  of  Farnoux. 

"  We  must  have  degenerated  of  late  ! n  he  mut- 
tered. "  We  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  even  roturiers 
now-a-days !"  and  he  smiled  in  disdain  of  his  own 
mocking  words.  "  '  All  is  lost  save  honour'  should 
be  my  motto.  Honour !  that  will  go  next.  Our 
ruin  will  be  complete  then,  and  the  bourgeoisie  in 
the  person  of  Mme.  de  Farnoux,  nee  Luchon,  may 
triumph.  No,  by  heavens,  that  she  never  shall ! 
Share  such  a  secret  with  that  woman  !  throw  my 
honour  into  her  hands !  I  am  not  come  to  that 
yet ;  the  moon  is  not  quite  full !  I  must  have  been 
fit  for  the  Bicetre  a  moment  ago.  Why,  when  she 
coolly  suggested  her  scheme,  I  felt  the  temptation ; 
but,  spoken  out  by  another  person,  it  seemed  utterly 
vile  and  impossible.  Now,  left  alone  with  that  bit 
of  paper,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  legion  of  demons  tell 
me  I  must,  and  ought,  and  should  destroy  it ! 
What  a  scoundrel  I  must  be  ! "  He  rang  the  bell 
impetuously. 

"  Georges  !  (to  the  valet  who  answered  it)  Take 
that  paper " — he  folded  and  sealed  it — "  to  M. 
Richer.  Tell  him  to  keep  it  safely.  That  is  all. 
Away  with  you ! 

"That  is  done  !"  he  added,  with  a  deep  breath. 
u  So  far  is  clear.  Mme.  de  Farnoux,  I  must  see 
you  again  and  hear  your  plans  for  the  future.     I 
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thank  Heaven  that  I  did  not  come  upon  that  will 
alone ;  that  I  had  time  to  remember  how  the  plan 
to  destroy  it  sounded  from  another's  lips.  After  all, 
I  am  not  a  deliberate  villain,  but  there  is  not  much 
self-respect  left  me.  I  am  poor  enough  without 
losing  that.  I  was  rich  an  hour  ago,  and  now  I 
find  myself  without  home,  fortune,  or  bride.  Poor 
child,  I  think  she  loves  me  after  all ;  and  as  for  me, 
it  makes  a  fool  of  me  when  I  think  of  what  I 
planned  for  her  only  this  morning." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ASTO^N",  as  he  considered  what  future 
■was  open  to  him,  found  himself  be- 
lieving that,  could  he  but  offer  her  a 
maintenance,  Lucile  would  still  share 
it.  He  did  not  know  Mme.  de  Farnoux.  He  had 
lived  half  his  life  near  or  with  her,  and  yet  knew 
nothing  of  her  after  all.  He  had  judged  her  as  she 
affected  himself,  and  to  him  she  had  always  shown 
a  caressing  amiability,  by  no  means  insincere. 
Mme.  de  Farnoux  was  not  exactly  mercenary :  she 
esteemed  rank  above  riches,  she  loved  to  see  every 
one  comfortable  and  gay  about  her,  and  indeed,  if 
they  were  not  so,  felt  quite  ill-used,  for  sad  looks 
interfered  with  her  own  comfort.  Gaston  had  seen 
her  give  money  readily,  and  treat  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  her  with  captivating  softness  and 
gaiety ;  and,  though  not  a  lady  at  the  core,  she  had 
sufficient  cleverness  to  catch  the  tone  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  never  offend  even  his  fastidious  taste. 
He  had  yet  to  discover  the  hard  layer  of  selfish- 
ness that  was  the  foundation  of  her  character.  She, 
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who  would  have  exclaimed  against  the  hurting  of 
a  fly,  would  have  crushed  it  without  remorse  had 
its  buzzing  annoyed  her.  Now,  that  she  was  forced 
to  afflict  Lucile  was  truly  vexatious ;  but  what 
could  she  do,  if  Gaston  would  not  be  a  reasonable 
man  !     And  her  anger  against  him  waxed  hotter. 

It  burst  out,  when  she  heard  from  him,  that  the 
will  was  no  longer  in  his  hands,  and  she  expatiated 
on  the  cruelty  and  heartlessness  of  his  conduct  both 
to  her  and  Lucile.  Though  his  own  happiness  was 
so  nearly  concerned,  Gaston  could  not  help  smiling. 
He  had  counted  on  seeing  Lucile  again,  but  Mme. 
de  Farnoux  watched  so  well,  that  neither  letter  nor 
message  reached  her.  Lucile's  tears  annoyed  her 
mother,  and  called  forth  some  sharp  words,  after 
which  the  poor  child  shed  them  only  when  unseen. 
To  both  her  and  Gaston  a  page  of  life's  book  was 
opening,  "  wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to 
be  understood." 

Gaston  wrote  to  the  English  connections,  who 
so  unexpectedly  found  themselves  interested  in  the 
old  Chateau.  Once  upon  a  time  a  De  Farnoux 
and  his  wife  had  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  fled  from  their  native  France,  when  she  of- 
fered them  the  gentle  choice  of  turning  Roman 
Catholics,  or  being  lodged  for  life  on  board  the 
galleys.  Etienne  de  Farnoux  thought  the  galleys 
were  already  sufficiently  manned   by  Huguenots, 
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and  the  convent  that  awaited  his  wife  seemed  to 
him  worse  than  galleys,  scaffold,  or  fire.  The 
French  Protestants  held  the  strongest  possible  opi- 
nions as  to  what  sort  of  life  was  led  in  convents, 
apart  from  their  aversion  to  the  doctrines  taught 
there.  They  viewed  them  as  the  nests  of  all  ini- 
quity; and  those  who  know  what  Port-Royal  was 
before  the  time  of  the  excellent  Mere  Angelique, 
will  scarcely  charge  them  with  injustice.  Etienne 
de  Farnoux,  with  wife  and  child,  crossed  the  south 
of  France  in  disguise,  reached  Bordeaux,  and  find- 
ing so  strict  a  watch  kept  on  all  vessels,  that  escape 
from  that  port  was  impossible,  embarked  further 
down  the  river  in  an  open  boat,  and  let  the  winds 
and  waves  take  them  where  they  would.  Such 
faith  as  this  was  shown  by  hundreds  of  French 
Protestants  in  that  time  of  terror.  Etienne  de 
Farnoux  had  no  reason  to  repent  his  belief  that, 
not  loving;  his  life  he  should  find  it :  an  English 
merchant  vessel  picked  up  the  little  party,  and 
landed  them  at  Rye,  where  already  a  small  band  of 
refugees  had  found  a  welcome.  Some  were  of  low 
degree,  and  better  prepared  to  earn  their  bread 
than  the  De  Farnoux ;  but  they  all  found  friends 
and  prospered.  In  course  of  time  the  De  Far- 
noux became  so  thoroughly  naturalised  in  Eng- 
land, that  their  very  name  grew  Anglicised.  They 
became  a  family  of  consideration,  settled  down  in 
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Suffolk,  near  the  paper  mill  that  had  made  their 
fortune ;  and  kept  no  token  of  foreign  descent  ex- 
cept the  French  names  from  time  to  time  bestowed 
on  a  child  of  the  family.  There  were  Raymonds 
and  Gastons  among  them  still,  and  still  they  avoided 
the  Louis  or  Louisa,  that  had  become  hateful  in 
Huguenot  ears,  as  the  name  of  the  faithless  king 
who  took  back  from  them  the  toleration  granted  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  "  French  of  Paris  did  they 
nothing  know,"  any  more  than  Chaucer's  Prioress, 
but  they  recalled  their  family  history  complacently, 
and  kept  up  with  some  pride  the  recollection,  that 
in  Provence  still  dwelt  the  elder  branch  of  their 
family  in  the  old  Chateau  which  bore  their  name. 
Gaston  had  some  acquaintance  with  these  English 
cousins.  The  squire  who  represented  the  head  of 
them  happened  once  to  visit  Paris,  and  accidentally 
heard  the  name  of  Gaston's  father  mentioned.  He 
made  inquiries,  and  got  acquainted  with  him,  but 
the  Englishman  and  the  fashionable  roue  had  not 
a  single  point  of  contact ;  the  one  was  honestly  dis- 
gusted, the  other  sneered  contemptuously  ;  but 
Gaston,  then  a  school-boy,  received  a  kind  invi- 
tation to  Farnoux  Park,  and  spent  the  vacation  of 
that  year  there.  He  had  very  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  that  summer,  and  could  write  with  full 
confidence  that  his  cousins  would  not  rejoice  in 
the  turn  of  fortune  that  would  transfer  Chateau 
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Farnoux  from  himself  to  them;  and  he  had  no 
fear  of  their  refusing  his  request  that  Mile,  de 
Farnoux  might  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  undis- 
turbed in  her  old  home.  He  paid  her  a  kind  visit 
daily,  which  seemed  to  please  her,  though  she 
hardly  ever  now  answered  connectedly  ;  and  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  tell  her  what  changes 
were  impending.  No  one  but  himself,  Mme.  de 
Farnoux,  and  the  family  lawyer,  as  yet  knew  the 
conditions  of  the  Baron's  will. 

In  due  time  an  answer  came  to  his  letter.  He 
had  told  little,  but  that  the  conditions,  by  which 
the  property  would  be  his,  were  impossible  to 
fulfil;  and  worthy  Paul  Farnoux,  unwilling  to 
profit  by  injustice,  suggested  that  Gaston  should 
meet  him  in  Paris  and  explain  the  business  more 
fully.  His  sons  were  settled  in  life,  his  daughter 
married,  and  he  would  make  a  second  wedding  tour 
to  Paris  with  his  wife.  The  jovial  tone  of  the 
letter  contrasted  strangely  with  the  feelings  with 
which  Gaston  received  it.  He  would  fain  have 
settled  the  matter  at  once  and  have  done  with  it. 
To  live  in  the  Chateau  with  Lucile  close  at  hand, 
yet  never  see  her,  was  intolerable ;  and  in  any  case 
he  must  have  gone  to  Paris,  to  learn  how  his  plans 
of  earning  daily  bread  could  best  be  carried  out. 

Mme.  de  Farnoux,  meanwhile,  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  Chateau,  and  the  neighbourhood  began 
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to  marvel  and  discuss  the  evident  breach  between 
her  and  Gaston.  All  agreed  that  she  had  wished 
him  to  marry  Lucile,  and  been  baffled,  and  every 
rumour  that  gossip  could  devise  floated  about; 
while  mingled  with  them  were  surmises,  gathering 
strength  and  consistency,  as  to  the  parentage  of 
Denise.  Those  who  knew  most  had  held  their 
tongues  ;  but  Lucile  had  recollected  and  spoken  of 
the  strange  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  portrait, 
and  the  servants  had  spread  the  story  of  it.  Far- 
noux  had  noted  the  Baron's  visit  to  Mile.  Le 
Marchand,  and  knew  that  he  had  made  particular 
inquiries  as  to  the  fortune  of  Denise.  Mme.  Rocca 
too  had  stored  up  every  hint  of  the  private  history 
of  her  lodgers,  and  knew  it  almost  as  well  as  they 
did  themselves.  Perhaps  she  had  listened  at  the 
door  during  the  Baron's  stormy  interview  with 
Mile.  Le  Marchand.  There  had  been  a  flutter  of 
a  silk  dress  in  the  passage  just  before  Mile.  Le 
Marchand  expelled  him.  Every  one  was  on  the 
alert  to  see  what  Gaston  would  do  next ;  and,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing,  they  explained  it  as 
best  they  could.  Mile.  Le  Marchand  was  on  tenter- 
hooks lest  a  long  cherished  hope  should  fail.  No 
girl  ever  lived  in  a  more  romantic  world  than  she, 
or  regarded  a  love-match  more  tenderly,  though 
her  grim,  grey  exterior  gave  no  token  of  such 
weakness ;    whatever  had  been  her  early  history, 
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she  had  once  for  all,  in  youth,  given  up  all  day- 
dreams for  herself,  but  she  cherished  them  bound- 
lessly for  others.  When  Gaston  and  Denise  met 
on  the  Pic  des  Maures,  she  seemed  to  see  her 
hoped-for  drama  commencing,  and  had  waited,  and 
hoped,  and  feared,  ever  since.  Once  she  grew  un- 
bearably restless,  and  carried  off  Denise  to  visit 
Marcellin's  family  at  Aix ;  but  she  soon  returned, 
and  waited  with  growing  impatience  in  her  den. 
It  was  not  rank  or  fortune  that  she  wanted  for  her 
niece  ;  but  reparation  for  the  past,  and  love  for  the 
future.  Denise  followed  her  thoughts  with  tole- 
rable accuracy,  but  smiled  at  them  quietly.  She 
did  not  think  an  alliance  between  herself  and  Gas- 
ton at  all  likely ;  and  though  the  visit  of  the  Baron 
had  roused  in  her  a  conflict  of  feelings  that  sur- 
prised her,  she  had  hardly  wondered  when  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him.  Only,  these  feelings  once 
roused  would  not  be  put  quite  to  rest  again,  and 
weariness  of  her  daily  life  was  upon  her.  She  had 
lived  hitherto  the  stillest  life  imaginable,  but  it  had 
not  been  tedious,  for  her  keen  clear  mind  found 
food  for  thought  in  every  trifle.  She  was  not  a 
reader,  however ;  and,  like  some  of  the  same  tem- 
perament, had  centred  all  her  imagination  on  one 
subject,  and  it  turned  to  faith — faith  so  singularly 
child-like,  profound,  and  practical,  that  not  one  in 
a  hundred  persons  would  have  understood  it.     To 
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her  each  event,  great  or  small,  seemed  sent  direct 
from  Heaven ;  men  were  permitted  to  be  the  in- 
struments by  which  these  things  were  done,  but 
unless  so  permitted  could  do  nothing,  either  for 
good  or  ill.  As  the  girl  sat  alone  she  would  muse 
on  these  thing's,  unwitting;  how  little  those  about 
her  shared  her  views,  and  picturing  scenes  from  her 
Bible  to  herself  with  a  vividness  that  made  them 
almost  more  visible  than  the  room  where  she  was, 
or  the  old  cloister  where  she  sat.  And  now  she 
strove  to  still  the  impatient  throbs  of  her  young 
heart,  by  telling  herself  that  when  the  right  mo- 
ment came  something  new  would  happen,  and  till 
then  this  life,  where  she  was  set  by  no  choice  of 
hers,  must  be  the  best  for  her.  When  she  answered 
her  aunt  in  this  manner,  Mile.  Le  Marchand  would 
look  at  her,  as  if  trying  to  enter  into  the  calm  trust 
that  look  and  words  alike  expressed,  and  then  sigh, 
and  say,  "  Child,  to  me  you  always  seem  of  a  posi- 
tive nature,  unromantic  as  a  wig-block ;  yet  there 
are  times  when  you  recall  to  me  one  whose  life  was 
a  long  heroism.  Thirty  years  did  she  spend  in 
prison  in  Aigues-mortes.  I  can  barely  recollect 
her;  but  I  know  that  to  her,  what  she  believed, 
was  the  one  important  thing  in  the  world — it  bore 
her  through  those  deadly  years;  and  so  it  would 
be  with  you  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


JOURNEY  to  Paris  took  some  time 
before  the  railroad  along  the  Rhone 
-was  made.  It  seemed  interminable 
to  Gaston's  impatience.  He  found 
his  cousin  quite  taken  up  with  showing  sights  to  his 
wife,  and  quite  averse  to  business ;  the  worthy  pair 
were,  indeed,  enjoying  a  second  honeymoon.  Gas- 
ton had  no  inclination  to  intrude  his  personal  con- 
cerns on  them,  and  said  nothing  of  Lucile,  or  of 
the  beggared  condition  in  which  he  found  himself. 
The  hearty  Suffolk  squire  was  cordial  and  kind- 
hearted  as  possible,  but  there  was  nothing  about 
him  that  invited  a  young  man  to  confide  a  love-tale 
to  him;  and  Gaston  suffered  too  keenly  not  to 
shrink  from  an  approach  to  the  subject  of  his  lost 
love.  Nor  could  he  well  lay  his  money  affairs  be- 
fore the  very  man  who  would  profit  by  his  poverty. 
Mr.  Farnoux  (he  had  dropped  the  De)  was  ex- 
ceedingly reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  the  Baron's 
will.  He  did  not  offer  to  give  up  the  property ; 
perhaps   he  hardly  could,  in  justice   to   his  own 
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children ;  and,  knowing  nothing  of  Lucile,  he  could 
laugh  and  urge  Gaston  at  least  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  bride  tacked  on  to  the  estate,  since  by  his 
own  confession  he  had  but  three  times  met  her,  and 
might  come  to  like  her  after  all.  And  having  thus 
discharged  his  conscience,  he  bade  him  decide  at  his 
leisure,  refused  to  hear  any  more  about  the  matter, 
and  went  off  to  the  theatre  with  his  wife. 

Gaston  knew  there  was  nothing  but  kindness  in 
this,  but  he  was  in  that  state  that  any  decision 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  him.  The  careless 
good -humour  with  which  Paul  Farnoux  treated 
what  was  life  and  death  to  him  galled  him ;  and  yet 
he  shrank  from  the  gentle  interest  of  Mrs.  Farnoux, 
who  was  clearer-sighted  than  her  good  husband, 
and  had  also  treated  Gaston,  when  he  visited  her 
as  a  boy,  with  a  tender  kindness  that  had  made  him 
worship  her.  He  grew  very  anxious  too  on  the 
score  of  employment ;  he  vainly  sought  one  that  he 
could  undertake,  and  vainly  looked  for  friends  who 
might  have  helped  him  in  this  strait.  At  last  he 
left  Paris  suddenly,  and  went  south  again,  pausing 
at  Aix  to  seek  a  friend  of  very  old  standing,  who 
had  known  his  family  for  years,  M.  Duval,  the 
father  of  Marcellin. 

The  elder  Duval  had  retired  from  business,  but 
his  brothers  and  sons  belonged  to  a  firm  long 
established  at  Marseilles.  Though  their  warehouses 
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and  bureau  stood  in  a  gloomy,  out-of-the-way  street, 
and  were  of  modest  appearance,  the  Duvals  carried 
on  business  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Indian 
shawls,  English  cottons,  Lyons  silks,  and  Turkey 
carpets  met  in  all  harmony  under  the  roofs  of  their 
magasin.  The  house  followed  old  traditions  of 
steady,  sober  trade,  made  no  rash  ventures,  but 
throve  and  prospered  from  generation  to  generation, 
till  it  became  a  sort  of  proverb  to  say,  "  Sure  as  a 
Duval  affair." 

Marcellin's  father  had  made  his  fortune,  and 
bought  himself  a  property  at  Aix,  where  he  lived 
and  enjoyed  all  good  things  in  a  sober  way — the 
society  of  pretty  women,  wine,  and  sunshine; 
but  his  old  business  habits  were  not  forgotten,  and 
he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Marseilles.  Gaston 
arrived  at  Aix  on  a  Sunday,  when  all  the  population 
were  strolling  up  and  down  the  Cours,  shaded  by 
plane-trees,  and  adorned  with  a  huge  statue  of  good 
King  Rene,  under  whose  brows  two  swallows  had 
built  their  nests.  Gaston  had  no  thoughts  for  the 
Judas-trees  rosy  with  blossom  in  the  gardens,  or 
the  pretty  girls  in  the  crowd  5  he  sought  impatiently 
for  M.  Duval,  and  found  him,  accompanied  by 
wife  and  daughter,  promenading  leisurely  with  all 
the  world.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  delay 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  stroll  along  too,  and  talk  of 
the  almonds  and  vines,  and  les  mouches  qui  volent. 
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Later  in  the  evening,  however,  M.  Duval  and  his 
cigar  were  at  Gaston's  service,  and  they  came  out 
again,  and  sat  on  a  bench  on  the  Boulevard. 

"  Now  let  us  talk  business,"  said  the  merchant. 
"  Your  family  always  come  to  me  when  they  are  in 
a  scrape.  So  Mme.  de  Farnoux  and  you  have 
quarrelled,  and  she  is  gone  to  her  brother  at  Mar- 
seilles.    What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

Gaston  explained  briefly. 

"Hum!"  said  M.  Duval,  stroking  his  chin 
meditatively ;  "  it  was  always  a  thing  that  angered 
me  to  think  of — your  marrying  Lucile  Gautier.  A 
pretty  creature  ;  she  might  have  sat  as  a  model  to 
Greuze ;  b.ut  the  mother  .  .  .  much  better  without 
her,  my  friend,  unless  you  could  have  suppressed 
the  mother.  "And  now  you  want  employment. 
What  can  you  do,  eh  ?" 

"  I  have  studied  law,"  said  Gaston,  struggling 
with  the  feelings  that  surged  up  on  hearing  Lucile 
thus  spoken  of. 

"  Law  ?  You  have  no  interest.  You  cannot  live 
on  law.  How  many  years  do  you  think  it  would 
take  to  make  4000  francs  per  annum  by  the  law  ? 
You  have  written — written  well,  too.  But  you 
can't  live  by  that  either.  You  spend  so  much  time 
in  bringing  everything  you  write  to  perfection. 
Would  you  like  to  play  journaliste,  and  write 
articles  for — let  me  see — the  Aigle  Farnousien?" 
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"  I  fear  my  table  would  have  little  on  it  if  all  the 
provisions  were  brought  in  by  the  Aigle." 

"  Journaliste  in  the  provinces,  or  say  at  Paris. 
Labour  without  recompense,  convictions  suppressed, 
talent  at  the  command  of  the  blockhead  in  power 
over  you.  Articles  written  whether  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  or  not.  And  if  you  would  belong  to 
a  leading  paper,  you  must  have  a  name  worth  sign- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  your  article,  or  your  feuilleton 
— a  name  better  known  than  yours." 

"  I  grant  you  the  picture  is  not  rose-coloured, 
but  one  must  live,  though  Talleyrand  thought  it 
unnecessary;  but  then  he  was  speaking  of  another, 
and  not  of  himself.  It  is  at  least  indispensable  to 
the  individual." 

"  If  you  had  interest  you  would  make  your  way. 
You  have  none.  Nay,  that  touch  of  politics  in 
that  little  brochure  of  last  year  has  done  you  harm. 
It  is  unfortunate." 

"  A  man  must  say  what  he  thinks,"  said  Gaston, 
smiling. 

"  Renounce  journalism  after  that  sentiment,  my 
friend.  What  remains  ?  If  I  offered  you  a  clerk- 
ship in  our  business " 

"  I  should  assuredly  take  it." 

"  Bah !  you  know  nothing  about  it,  M.  Gaston 
de  Farnoux.  Your  education  has  not  fitted  you  for 
it.     You  would  be  miserable,  mon  gargon.     You 
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would  not  die  of  hunger,  but  you  would  of  ennui. 
And  the  clerks — good  fellows,  but  not  the  society 
you  are  used  to.  You  are  too  aristocratic ;  they 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  mortify  a  De  Far- 
noux." 

"  What  is  good  enough  for  Marcellin,  is  good 
enough  for  his  friend." 

"  Marcellin  !  There  is  a  difference  between  a 
son  of  the  house  and  a  clerk.  Allez,  allez,  mon 
gargon;  believe  me  this  would  not  do.  Now, 
could  you  be  intendant  to  some  family ;  that,  too, 
is  not  the  direct  road  to  the  sun." 

"  Then  it  only  remains  to  enlist." 

"  Well,  that  might  do,  though  consignes  are  not 
agreeable.  I  know  a  man  of  noble  birth  who  took 
this  course.  I  last  saw  him  carrying  a  sack  of 
potatoes  on  his  shoulder  for  the  use  of  the  regiment. 
His  comrades  liked  him ;  he  treated  them  to  wine 
when  he  could,  and  kissed  the  landlady  with  perfect 
good-breeding.  The  pay  is  not  great,  certainly. 
By  the  bye,  have  you  any  debts  ?  " 

"  Too  true  it  is,  when  I  was  a  student  in  Paris 
and  thought  La  Pinede  was  mine " 

"  Young  man,"  said  M.  Duval  sharply,  "  you  all 
seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  prove  yourselves 
gentlemen  is  to  spend  all  your  fortune  in  folly,  and 
worse  than  folly.  How  are  you  to  acquit  these 
debts  with  a  soldier's  pittance?" 
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"  My  good  friend,  I  have  said  it  all  to  myself  a 
hundred  times.  Surely  in  this  France  of  ours  there 
must  be  something  to  do.  I  came  to  you  to  hear 
what  I  could  do.  You  only  tell  me  what  I  can- 
not." 

"  You  can  marry  your  cousin  Denise,"  said  M. 
Duval,  turning  his  little  bright  eyes  on  Gaston. 

"  So  they  have  proclaimed  the  story  ! "  exclaimed 
Gaston,  who  had  kept  back  the  history  of  Denise. 

"  No,  you  need  not  start  and  waste  your  indig- 
nation. You  need  not  suspect  my  good  old  friend 
Mile.  Le  Marchand ;  she  told  me  the  story  the  other 
day  in  strict  confidence.    But  it  must  all  leak  out." 

"  You,  too,  recommend  this  expedient ! " 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  may  be  a  prejudiced  adviser. 
I  knew  something  of  your  aunt  and  mother,  and  I 
testify  their  fate  was  a  hard  one.  Denise  is  their 
image,  and  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  Geraldine's 
daughter  at  Farnoux.  A  clever  girl,  too,  capable  de 
tenir  salon  as  a  man  wishes  his  wife  to  do." 

"  There  is  a  fatal  objection,"  said  Gaston. 

"  Lucile  Gautier.  But  it  is  decided  that  she 
marries  young  Luchet — " 

Gaston's  brief  exclamation  startled  him.  He 
looked  in  the  young  man's  face,  paused,  and  con- 
tinued with  emphasis.  "  I  know  it  is  so.  I  know 
it  has  been  in  contemplation  these  two  months.  I 
wish  the  poor  girl  had  a  happier  lot ;  but  as  it  is, 
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Gaston,  she  must  forget  you.  You  know  she 
must." 

"  Married  —  Lucile  —  my  Lucile  —  impossible  ! 

But  a  few  weeks  ago Why,  she  still  wears  my 

ring ! " 

"  Very  likely.   You  don't  know  women,  Gaston." 

"  I  tell  you  that  girl  loved  me  with  all  her  heart 
and  soul — " 

"  I  daresay  you  loved  her  in  that  mad  fashion, 
but  for  all  that  she  will  marry  Luchet.  He  is  rich, 
man  garcon.    What  are  you  now  ?  " 

Gaston  could  not  help  remembering  Lucile's  con- 
sternation when  she  heard  of  the  loss  of  Chateau 
Farnoux. 

"  I  shall  have  no  rest  till  I  know  the  truth  of 
this,"  said  he,  starting  up.  "  We  will  talk  of 
business  another  time." 

"  Stay,  stay — where  are  you  going  ?  To  Mar- 
seilles !     What  to  do  there  ?" 

"  I  shall,  at  all  events,  see  Mme.  de  Farnoux." 

"Have  you  not  already  attacked  her  twice? 
You  have  nothing  new  to  say.  And  as  for  seeing 
Lucile,  which  of  course  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
thoughts,  you  may  be  sure  that  will  not  be  allowed. 
Think  what  the  consequences  would  be — I  don't 
mean  to  yourself — if  you  roused  that  young  demon 
Luchet's  jealousy.  No  doubt  you  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  dispute  her,  hand  to  hand,  with  him. 
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Consider  the  weapon  you  arm  him  with,  if  you  ap- 
pear and  there  is  a  scene.  i  The  old  lover/  every 
time  the  husband  was  out  of  humour.  Come,  my 
boy,  be  generous." 

"  Duval,  I  must  know  whether  they  have  forced 
her  to  consent." 

"Write,  then." 

"  I  take  your  advice,"  said  Gaston,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  will  enclose  a  letter  for  her  in  one  to  her  mother, 
and  it  shall  reach  her.     I  will  take  care  of  that." 

They  rose,  and  walked  the  length  of  the  Boule- 
vard in  silence.  As  they  turned,  M.  Duval  pressed 
Gaston's  hand,  and  said,  "  Gaston,  you  would 
scorn  to  play  the  tempter.  Never  see  Lucile  again ; 
you  are  answerable  for  her  and  yourself.  I  will 
help  you  now,  or  later.  Go  and  write  your  letter 
if  you  choose,  but  avoid  meetings.  They  will  undo 
you  both." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


ASTON  awaited  a  reply  to  his  letter  in 
Chateau  Farnoux,  whose  solitude  suited 
well  with  his  present  temper.  Solitude 
was  an  old  acquaintance.  As  a  child, 
he  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  a  melan- 
choly mother,  who  loved  to  keep  him  beside  her, 
but  had  no  spirits  to  amuse  her  little  son.  He 
hardly  knew  his  father,  who  lived  almost  entirely 
in  Paris;  his  mother,  her  confessor,  who  taught 
him,  and  the  servants  and  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  the  only  people  he  ever  saw.  Felise 
de  Farnoux,  after  her  vain  struggle  to  satisfy  heart 
and  mind  with  pleasure  was  abandoned,  gave  her- 
self up  to  austere  devotion,  and  for  years  before  her 
death  was  a  prey  to  the  melancholy  temperament 
of  her  family. 

La  Pinede  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  nurse  such 
moods.  It  stood  amid  the  pine-wood  from  which 
it  took  its  name,  amongst  whose  gloomy  branches 
the  sea-wind  sighed  and  moaned,  while  the  waves 
washed  its  outskirts,  and  tossed  up  a  fringe  of  foam 
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and  sea-weeds,  and  heaped  fragments  of  broken 
shells  among  the  very  roots  of  the  fir-trees.  A 
plain  without  path  or  track,  broken  by  clumps  of 
feathery  tamarisk,  or  white  oblong  stacks  of  salt 
and  brine-pools,  stretched  around  the  Chateau,  and 
a  scanty,  fever-stricken  population  inhabited  the 
few  huts  that  appeared  near  the  etangs  or  salt- 
lakes.  The  very  herbage  was  rank  and  strange ; 
the  sea-birds  flew  round,  with  harsh,  mournful 
cries.  A  lonely  and  imaginative  child  could  not 
fail  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  such  an  abode. 
Gaston's  after-life  had  never  effaced  its  effect;  it 
had  made  a  solitary  student  of  him.  La  Pinede 
was  his  no  longer ;  every  sou  had  gone  to  pay  the 
debts  of  a  father  of  whom  he  had  not  one  gentle 
recollection.  In  the  solitude  of  Chateau  Farnoux, 
reminiscences  of  his  childhood  thronged  upon  him ; 
and  as  he  recalled  as  much  of  his  mother's  history 
as  he  knew,  there  mingled  with  the  deep  resent- 
ment that  the  thought  of  her  sufferings  always 
aroused,  a  strong  interest  and  curiosity  as  to  the 
history  of  the  young  sister  of  whom  Felise  used  to 
speak  so  fondly — that  Geraldine  who  had  cost  him 
so  dear.  What  had  not  she  too  suffered  before 
and  after  she  fled  from  her  home  !  His  deep  affec- 
tion for  his  mother  led  him  to  compassionate  this 
other  sufferer,  and  his  romantic  temper  induced 
him  to  sympathise  strongly  with  the  outcast  who 
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had  died  unforgiven.  While  arranging  family 
papers,  he  came  upon  the  heart-broken  letter  from 
Geraldine,  which  Mile.  Le  Marchand  had  restored 
to  the  Baron ;  for  M.  de  Farnoux  had  had  a  kind 
of  superstition  against  destroying  or  giving  away 
anything.  Every  note  or  bill  that  he  had  received 
for  years  was  still  in  existence,  in  the  mass  that 
filled  the  drawers  of  his  writing  table,  and  the  old 
cabinets  in  the  library.  This  letter  moved  Gaston's 
inmost  heart.  The  dead  lips  on  which  the  dust 
had  long  been  heaped  appealed  to  him  to  protect 
Denise,  and  in  his  present  mood,  when  the  bright- 
ness of  life  seemed  vanished,  and  each  day  he  saw 
more  clearly  that  Lucile  could  not  be  his,  the 
thought  of  showing  kindness  to  the  orphan  cousin, 
who  had  no  better  protector  than  her  strange  old 
aunt,  attracted  him  strongly.  If,  however,  the  idea 
presented  itself  that  thus  his  own  difficulties  would 
be  solved,  he  turned  angrily  from  all  thoughts  of 
Denise ;  and  if  he  were  influenced  by  it,  it  was  un- 
consciously to  himself. 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  waited  months  for  Lucile's 
reply,  yet  it  really  came  with  little  delay.  It  was 
authentic.  He  could  not  doubt  the  childish  style, 
the  tremulous  characters  tear-blotted.  It  ran  thus : 
"  Dear  Gaston, — Mamma  has  convinced  me  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  marry  my  cousin  Auguste.  She  says 
I  shall  learn  to  love  my  husband,  and  that  she  will 
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always  be  with  me ;  and  she  says  there  is  no  one 
like  a  mother.  But,  O  Gaston — "  here  some  words 
smeared  out — "  However,  that  is  all  over,  and  I 
suppose  you  will  forget  me  soon.  I  know  I  ought 
to  forget  you.     L.  G." 

So  she  had  submitted  !  To  the  last  he  had  never 
thought  she  would.  He  had  believed  that  some 
new  turn  of  the  wheel  would  again  change  all  their 
destiny.  No  doubt  she  had  resisted  a  little,  but  her 
love  had  been  but  a  childish  fancy ;  while  his  ! — 
And  Marcellin  wrote  that  he  had  seen  her,  and  she 
looked  just  as  she  used  to  look  in  old  times !  Gaston 
could  not  dispute  a  bride  who  seemed  so  easily  re- 
signed to  her  fate,  and  yet  he  waited  in  suspense, 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  the  next  act  in  the 
drama  must  be.  It  was  actually  an  unexpected 
blow,  when  he  received  the  formal  announcement 
from  Mme.  de  Farnoux  that  Lucile  was  married. 
The  wedding  had  been  strictly  private,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  step-father's  death,  barely  three 
months  before ;  and  Mme.  de  Farnoux  might  have 
added  that  the  world  was  highly  amused  at  her 
haste  to  secure  her  son-in-law.  There  lay  the 
astounding  announcement  before  Gaston — Lucile 
had  become  Mme.  Luchet. 

He  never  gave  any  account  of  how  he  spent  the 
three  next  days  ;  the  fourth  was  passed  in  wander- 
ing in  the  hills.     He  came  back  to  the  Chateau 
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wearied  out  in  body  and  mind.  Those  days  had 
tamed  him  strangely.  He  was  tired  of  solitude 
now,  and  wished  Marcellin  Duval  would  come  to 
him ;  but  Marcellin  was  at  Marseilles,  and  he  had 
no  companion  but  the  hound  which  Denise  had 
caressed  so  fearlessly  on  the  Pic  des  Maures. 
Lucile  had  always  detested  this  dog,  half  in 
childish  fear,  half  in  jealousy  of  anything  that 
shared  Gaston's  affection  with  her.  The  creature 
was  now  lying  at  his  feet ;  as  he  moved  restlessly 
and  sighed,  it  raised  its  head  and  laid  it  on  his 
arm.  Somehow,  the  wistful  intelligence  of  its  eyes 
reminded  him  of  Denise,  when  she  thanked  him 
at  the  fete.  He  rose  and  sought  the  letter  of  her 
mother,  and  read  it  through  again,  and  it  touched 
him  anew. 

"My  own  happiness  has  gone  down  in  the 
storm,  yet  I  might  secure  that  of  this  girl,"  he 
thought.  "  Love  I  have  not  to  give,  but  what  I 
can  I  will.  She  shall  hear  the  whole,  and  then 
decide.     I  will  see  her  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ASTON  had  hesitated  long,  in  all  the 
tortures  of  indecision,  and  now  that  he 
was  resolved  to  act,  he  did  it  impetu- 
ously. Many  motives,  that  he  hardly 
was  conscious  of,  had  combined  to  decide  him. 
One  was  the  desire  to  put  every  possible  bar  be- 
tween himself  and  the  image  of  Lucile.  The 
thought  of  having  Mile.  Le  Marchand  for  a  near 
connection  was  at  this  moment  quite  indifferent  to 
him,  though  formerly  he  would  have  been  disgusted 
by  it.  Just  as  he  reached  her  door,  Zon  came  out. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  surprise  and  delighted  in- 
telligence at  the  sight  of  him,  and  she  said,  "  Shall 
I  announce  monsieur?  Mam'selle  is  reading  to 
her  aunt." 

He  put  her  aside,  entered,  and  shut  her  out.  As 
he  stood  in  the  little  passage  unnoticed,  he  could 
look  full  into  the  room,  the  door  being  open,  and 
saw  therein  Mile.  Le  Marchand  sitting  at  her  easel, 
with  sketches  heaped  round  her ;  but  she  held  her 
brush  idle,  while  she  listened  with  profound  atten- 
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tion  to  what  Denise  was  reading,  in  English,  from 
a  great  volume.  The  words  were  unfamiliar  to 
Gaston,  and  struck  him  as  singularly  poetical; 
and  as  he  looked  at  the  girl's  earnest,  serene  face, 
and  heard  the  expressive  modulations  of  her  voice, 
he  could  not  but  own  to  himself  that  the  man  who 
had  so  pure  and  sweet  a  face  at  his  hearth  was  not 
to  be  pitied  after  all. 

"  Give  me  wisdom  that  sitteth  by  Thy  throne, 
and  reject  me  not  from  among  Thy  children  .... 
O  send  her  out  of  Thy  holy  heavens,  and  from  the 
throne  of  Thy  glory,  that  being  present  she  may 
labour  with  me,  that  I  may  know  what  is  pleasing 
unto  Thee." 

Denise  paused.  Mile.  Le  Marchand  spoke  a 
moment  later.  "  Thank  you,  child,  I  like  to  hear 
you  read.  I  sometimes  think  wisdom  has  spoken 
to  you  indeed." 

"  Does  it  not  speak  to  every  one,  dear  aunt  ? 
Even  if  we  do  not  exactly  recognize  its  voice  as  we 
go  along  our  way,  our  hearts  often  burn  within  us ; 
and  at  last,  if  we  listen  long  enough,  we  shall  know 
and  see  whose  voice  it  is." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  Emmaus.  I  like  the 
thought,  child,  and  I  daresay  the  voice  is  in  all 
things  that  speak  to  our  hearts." 

"  You  followed  my  English  quite  easily,  aunt?" 

" Quite,   quite;   I  understand  it   well  enough, 
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though  I  am  such  an  old  blockhead,  that  though 
I  was  three  years  in  England  I  could  never,  from 
first  to  last,  speak  two  words  to  be  comprehended. 
Cocotte  there  could  speak  it  infinitely  better  than  I. 
Roast  beef!  my  Cocotte,  speak  !" 

Here  Gaston  came  forward.  Mile.  Le  Mar- 
chand's  back  was  towards  him  and  she  did  not  see 
him,  but  Denise  did,  and  said  with  some  emotion, 
"  Aunt,  M.  de  Farnoux  ! " 

"  Nonsense,  child,  he's  dead  and  buried ! "  ex- 
claimed Mile.  Le  Marchand,  turning  sharply  to- 
wards the  door.  "  What !  Oreste  !  And  what 
brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  To  speak  a  few  words  to  my  cousin,  with  your 
leave,"  said  Gaston,  bowing  to  her. 

"  Your  cousin  !  Ah,  if  you  claim  to  speak  to 
her  by  that  title,  you  may  say  what  you  like ;  you 
have  a  right,"  said  Mile.  Le  Marchand,  sitting 
down,  as  if  she  had  no  share  in  the  interview. 

Denise  was  standing  by  the  table,  with  a  blush 
deepening  fast  on  her  cheeks.  She  felt  that  scarcely 
any  motive  but  one  could  have  caused  this  visit. 

"  Denise,"  said  Gaston,  in  rapid,  agitated  tones, 
"it  is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I  learnt  your 
history.  My  uncle  told  me  of  our  relationship, 
and  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  we  two  should 
be  united  in  marriage,  in  a  mariage  de  convenance. 
I  was  then  full  of  hopes,  of  projects  that  ....  No 
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matter  now.  You  shall  hear  what  they  were  another 
time,  if  you  choose.  I  did  not  think  then  that  such 
a  marriage  was  possible  for  either  of  us.  What  do 
we  know  of  each  other  ?  You  do  not  love  me,  nor 
do  I  love  you,  at  this  moment. — You  may  well  ask 
why,  saying  this,  I  still  come  here  to-day,  desiring 
above  all  things  to  hear  you  promise  to  be  my 
wife—" 

"  Is  it  because  I  am  half  a  De  Farnoux, 
cousin  ?  " 

"  In  a  measure,"  he  answered,  wincing  at  hear- 
ing her  address  him  by  the  name  that  Lucile  had 
always  spoken  so  fondly. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  find  Chateau  Far- 
noux wants  a  mistress,"  said  Denise,  smiling,  to 
keep  down  rising  tears. 

"  Would  these  motives  satisfy  you,  Denise?" 

"  They  seem  to  me  good  ones,"  she  answered, 
with  the  calm  acquiescence  of  a  French  girl. 

Mile.  Le  Marchand  saw  Gaston  bite  his  lip. 
He  was  silent,  and  resumed  in  a  measured  tone: 
"  If  they  suffice,  I  need  say  no  more.  Our  com- 
pact is  clear.  We  will  not  talk  of  love,  but  enter 
on  life  together  as  good  friends  and  affectionate 
relations." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Denise,  relieved  by  his  change 
of  tone,  for  the  agitation  with  which  he  began  to 
speak  had  scared  her.     And  then  he  kissed  her 
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hand,  and  asked  Mile.  Le  Marchand  if  she  would 
give  him  her  niece. 

"All  of  her  that  I  have  to  give/'  she  replied, 
brushing  away  a  few  tears.  "  She  was  a  De  Far- 
noux  from  the  beginning.  God  grant  the  child 
more  happiness  than  those  who  lived  before  her  in 
the  old  Chateau  ever  knew." 

Gaston  looked  at  her,  and  suddenly  held  out  his 
hand  and  pressed  hers  warmly. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  in  an  unsteady  voice ; 
u  I  am  glad  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  De  Farnoux  in 
friendship  again.  I  think  I  could  forgive  even 
Mademoiselle  now ;  and  when  the  child  is  married 
I  shall  go  away,  and  you  may  forget  the  Le  Mar- 
chand  connection  if  you  like.  No,  I'm  not  speak- 
ing to  you,  silly  girl ;  M.  Gaston  cannot  be  expected 
to  feel  as  you  do  on  this  subject." 

"  Denise  must  not  imagine  that  she  loses  her  best- 
loved  relation  in  accepting  a  husband,"  said  Gaston, 
veiy  kindly.  "  Before  the  time  you  speak  of,  we 
shall  be  too  good  friends  to  think  of  parting." 

"  I  can't  say,  I'm  sure,  where  M.  le  Baron  may 
be  at  this  moment,"  said  Mile.  Le  Marchand ;  "  but 
I  do  think  it  can't  be  within  hearing,  or  he  would 
have  manifested  his  presence  now.  If  he  desired 
anything  in  the  world,  it  was  to  annihilate  me.  He 
came  down  here  in  the  strength  of  his  foolishness, 
thinking  it  was  as  easy  as  stringing  beads  to  sup- 
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press  the  past.  Poor  man !  And  I  was  as  stiff- 
necked  as  an  old  ram,  and  bided  my  time.  Well, 
well,  we'll  talk  of  business  another  time.  You 
had  better  go  now ;  you  have  already  made  my 
hand  shake  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  paint 
another  stroke  to-day.     Adieu,  Oreste." 

By  and  bye  Gaston  did  go.  He  had  gained  a 
new  view  of  the  uncouth  old  lady  who  seemed 
created  to  shock  his  taste  in  every  way — and  nothing 
is  so  implacable  as  taste.  Yet  he  could  now  imagine 
Marcellin's  estimate  of  her  correct.  But  Denise ! 
Denise,  whose  quiet,  business-like  view  of  the 
affair  had  thrown  him  back  on  himself,  when 
he  was  about  to  tell  her  all !  Doubtless  she 
would  have  accepted  Alexandre  Verignon,  had 
he  been  master  of  Farnoux !  After  all,  Gaston 
said  to  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  it  was 
well,  for  he  could  fully  give  all  that  she  was  ever 
likely  to  desire. 

Mile.  Le  Marchand  sat  in  a  beatific  reverie,  till 
Denise  raised  her  head,  which  had  been  resting  on 
her  aunt's  lap,  and  then  she  said,  "  Child,  it  was  a 
providential  thing  that  you  did  not  accept  young 
Verignon." 

"  I  could  not.  I  have  only  seen  two  people 
whom  I  could  have  married." 

"Two!" 

"  Marcellin  Duval,  and  my  cousin  Gaston." 
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"Either,  unfortunate  child?  either  of  them? 
One  as  freely  as  the  other?" 

"  I  can  see  which  is  the  handsomest,"  said 
Denise,  laughing  and  colouring. 

"  Good  heavens  !  do  you  like  them  equally  ? 
Do  you  mean  you  would  have  married  Marcellin  if 
he  had  asked  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt ;  I  think  he  is  good  and  true,  and 
would  make  any  one  happy." 

"  Oh,  you  wretched  girl,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
call  that  poor  young  man  back  and  confess  the 
truth  !  I  refuse  my  consent !  I'll  have  him  back, 
I'll  be  no  party  to  such  treason,"  cried  Mile.  Le 
Marchand,  furiously. 

"  Dear  aunt,  you  do  not  imagine  I  could  care  for 
either  till  they  were  more  than  slight  acquaintances," 
said  Denise,  with  a  little  show  of  proud  amusement. 
"  M.  de  Farnoux  must  know  that. — I  suppose  one 
learns  to  feel  very  differently,  and  even  now  I  could 
trust  and  love  my  cousin  dearly.  I  recollect  noticing 
his  manner  to  Lucile  Gautier,  and  thinking  that  she 
must  feel  so  safe  and  happy.  Yes ;  I  am  happy, 
very  happy ;  I  knew  that  if  it  were  good  for  me 
some  change  would  come." 

"  You  should  have  belonged  to  the  Quietists. 
child.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  This  new  life  that  has  come  to  me  was  none  of 
my  own  seeking,  aunt;  I  have  waited  and  tried  to 
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be  patient,  though  sometimes  I  did  long  for  some- 
thing more  to  care  for  and  to  do ;  but  there  was  no 
outlet.  So  I  knew  I  ought  to  wait  on  tranquilly. 
You  see  more  than  I  dreamed  of  has  been  sent  me ; 
and  I  am  so  glad  to  think  all  this." 

"  It  is  the  most  singular  thing/'  said  Mile.  Le 
Marchand,  who  had  followed  the  girl's  every  look 
and  gesture  as  she  spoke ;  "  one  would  not  suppose 
that  religious  opinions  could  be  inherited  like  family 
features,  and  yet  here  is  this  child  talking;  exactly 
like  her  ancestress,  Madeleine  Le  Marchand,  who 
took  her  creed  with  her  into  that  purgatory  Aigues- 
Mortes,  and  lived  there  happy  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Child,  where  did  you  learn  these  thoughts  V 

"  I  always  had  them,  aunt." 

"  You  are  a  riddle  to  me,  child— a  riddle  that  I 
never  can  solve.  Perhaps  your  husband  may  find 
out  the  mot  cVcnigme" 

When  Mme.  Pitre  returned  in  the  evening  from 
her  daily  round,  the  first  sounds  she  heard  were 
the  impromptu  variations  to  Mendelssohn's  Wed- 
ding March,  which  Mile.  Le  Marchand  was  exe- 
cuting on  her  violin.  Now  the  notes  breathed 
softly  as  a  lullaby ;  then  they  rose  into  stormy 
shrieks  of  triumph,  with  shrill  lamenting  sounds 
amongst  them,  which  probably  represented  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  poor  Baron.  Presently  a  wailing 
voice,  inexpressibly  sad,  spoke  of  past  recollections, 
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but  at  last  it  changed  into  a  strain  still  grave,  and 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it,  but  firm  and  sweet ; 
and  this  depicted  the  union  of  the  current  of  two 
lives,  flowing  on  to  the  sea  together.  Mme.  Pitre 
came  in,  and  spoke,  but  Mile.  Le  Marchand  took 
no  notice  of  her  till  the  last  note  had  died  into 
silence ;  and  then,  laying  aside  her  violin,  she 
pointed  gravely  to  Denise,  and  said,  "  King  Cophe- 
tua  has  come ;  the  wedding  is  fixed ;  and  there  sits 
the  bride.  Let  me  present  you  to  the  future  Mme. 
de  Farnoux." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


O  all  the  world  learnt  that  Denise  was 
to  marry  Gaston  de  Farnoux;  and  it 
now  became  his  part  duly  to  pay  his 
court  to  his  fiancee  during  the  time 
that  would  elapse  before  the  marriage.  His  pride 
was  unlike  his  uncle's,  for  he  was  careless  of  con- 
cealing the  relationship  that  had  seemed  such  a  dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  the  Baron,  and  indeed  looked 
down  contemptuously  from  the  height  of  his  aris- 
tocracy on  what  gossip  might  be  pleased  to  say 
concerning  him.  If  at  this  time  he  had  cared  to 
reflect  on  such  things,  he  would  have  wondered  to 
find  himself  an  habitue  of  Mile.  Le  Marchand's 
salon,  with  Mme.  Pitre  for  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. She  was  so  innocently  happy  in  the  ap- 
proaching exaltation  of  Denise,  that  Mile.  Le  Mar- 
chand  would  not  exclude  her,  though  she  saw  that 
the  little  woman  wearied  Gaston  considerably.  M. 
and  Mme.  Rocca  discreetly  refrained  from  appear- 
ing when  he  was  there,  or  his  forbearance  might 
have  been  over-tried ;  indeed,  he  manifested  much 
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more  surprise  than  pleasure  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  found  M.  Rocca  amiably  helping  Denise  to 
manufacture  paper  flowers  for  the  adornment  of  the 
ball-room  of  the  Cercle.  Contrary  to  his  expec- 
tations, the  moments  he  spent  with  his  betrothed 
were  those  when  painful  thoughts  had  least  hold 
upon  him.  Not  that  she  had  much  to  do  with  this, 
for  she  was  apt  to  sit  listening  in  silence,  but  the 
phantasies  and  sallies  of  Mile.  Le  Marchand  roused 
and  interested  him  ;  and  though  her  uncouth  ap- 
pearance offended  him  whenever  he  noticed  it,  he 
was  growing  used  to  her.  A  lasting  friendship 
was  springing  up  between  them ;  they  found  com- 
mon ground  in  the  work  into  which  he  was  be- 
ginning to  throw  himself.  He  had  cast  aside  the 
collection  of  Provencal  legends  which  it  had  been 
his  delight  for  some  months  to  make;  such  food 
was  now  too  light  to  satisfy  his  mind  ;  and  besides, 
each  legend  had  been  related  to  Lucile,  and  was 
full  of  associations  with  her.  Instead,  he  had 
transported  himself  into  a  world  very  unlike  any 
which  he  knew  from  experience — that,  namely,  in 
which  his  ancestors  Philippe  de  Farnoux,  and  Ray- 
mond, Philippe's  son,  had  lived.  For  in  their 
journals,  carefully  preserved  in  the  family  archives, 
he  had  discovered  that  he  possessed  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view. 
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Philippe  de  Farnoux  had  lived  before  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  had  adopted  that  title.  The 
journal  called  his  fellow- believers  in  Germany 
"  Protestants,"  but  those  in  France  "  les  fideles," 
or  "  les  evangeliques,"  and  showed  evidently  that 
he  himself  belonged  to  the  singular  school  of  mys- 
tics which  very  early  appeared  in  the  French  Re- 
formed Church.  Yet  with  this,  there  was  still  a 
touch  of  humour  in  his  writing  that  showed  him 
a  fellow-countryman  of  Rabelais,  and  presented 
the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  in  a  light  so 
ludicrous,  that  no  sober  reasoning  would  have  been 
more  fatal  to  them.  This  journal  began  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  when  the  policy 
of  the  Court  was  to  win  the  Protestants  by  con- 
ciliation. As  long  as  their  religion  had  exposed 
them  to  danger,  the  Protestant  nobles  had  stood 
firm ;  but  under  this  system  each  day  saw  soi-disant 
conversions.  The  Rohan-Chabots,  the  Les  Tre- 
mouille,  the  Chatillons,  led  the  way;  the  petite 
noblesse  followed,  and  as  each  name  was  recorded 
in  the  journal  of  Philippe  de  Farnoux,  some  brief 
pithy  comment  followed.  Then  came  domestic 
entries,  mingled  with  notices  that  told  of  coming 
troubles.  The  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  enter 
any  learned  profession — next,  their  ministers  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  country  in  fifteen  days ;  the 
temples  were   pulled   down — "Veglise  est  sous  la 
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croix"  wrote  Philippe.  An  entry  followed,  show- 
ing the  De  Farnoux,  even  then,  not  to  be  over- 
burdened with  riches.  Baron  Philippe  was  evi- 
dently extremely  incommoded  by  a  new  law,  free- 
ing all  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
from  any  debts  they  owed  to  those  who  remained 
Huguenots.  A  still  greater  trial  was  next  recorded. 
A  brother  of  the  writer  charged  with  the  crime  of 
assisting  some  Bordelais  Protestants  to  escape  from 
the  kingdom,  was  cast  into  prison.  Abjuration 
was  to  be  the  key  that  would  open  his  cell.  Done 
il  y  mourra,  wrote  Philippe  de  Farnoux.  Gaston 
sought  in  vain  to  discover  whether  this  was  so.  A 
word  or  two  here  and  there  showed  that  his  further 
fate  was  unknown  to  his  brother. 

The  second  journal  began  when  the  other  ceased, 
and  Raymond  de  Farnoux  became  the  head  of  the 
house.  In  him  Gaston  found  the  man  of  action, 
rather  than  the  thinker ;  the  enthusiasm  that  is  as 
strong  in  failure  as  in  success,  and  needs  no  hope 
to  keep  it  alive.  Beside  the  earnest  faith  of  these 
men,  Gaston's  own  life  and  time  seemed  singularly 
empty  and  poor.  Till  now,  descendant  of  the  De 
Farnoux  though  he  was,  he  had  known  very  little 
about  the  history  of  his  Church  ;  these  journals 
were  like  a  revelation  to  him.  When  he  spoke  on 
the  subject  to  Mile.  Le  Marchand,  she  would  buzz 
round  him  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  those  terrible 
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bees  out  of  her  favourite  book,  the  "  Ruche  Ro- 
maine"  of  Marnix  de  Ste.-Aldegonde. 

"  Do  you  know  three  persons  who  believe  any- 
thing enough  to  die  for  it?"  she  would  ask.  "  I 
don't.  I  lived  in  Paris  forty  years  ago,  and  I've 
no  illusions  left.  A  woman  here  and  there  might 
— Denise  would — but  the  men — bah  !  But  there 
were  men  once  who  thought  their  lives  a  trifle, 
compared  to  their  creed ;"  and  then,  traditions 
that  she  had  heard  in  girlhood  reviving  in  her 
mind,  she  would  tell,  with  fierce  energy,  her  re- 
collections of  the  history  of  her  own  family ; — her 
father,  born  in  a  cave  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  very 
day  that  her  grandfather  was  carried  to  the  galleys 
of  Toulon ;  while  an  uncle  awaited  his  death  at 
Montpellier,  with  —  strange  coincidence  ! — a  De 
Farnoux  for  his  companion.  "  They  did  not  flinch 
on  the  scaffold,  those  two  ! "  said  she ;  "  they 
smiled  and  embraced,  giving  each  other  rendez- 
vous in  heaven.  Jacques  Le  Marchand  was 
hung,  and  Paul  de  Farnoux  beheaded,  and  so 
they  died." 

The  recollections  of  Mile.  Le  Marchand  greatly 
interested  Gaston,  and  she  was  always  ready  with 
her  narrative  j  but  after  a  time  his  attention  dis- 
pleased her. 

"  It  is  to  me,  not  my  niece,  that  this  young  man 
pays  his  addresses,"  she  said ;  "  though  I  am  as- 
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suredly  no  Ninon,  lovely  as  a  girl  when  seventy 
years  were  over  her  head.  This  should  not  be; 
but,  Denise,  be  not  jealous,  I'll  give  you  half  of 
him." 

Denise  smiled,  and  said,  "  There  is  no  better 
way  of  pleasing  me,  than  by  appreciating  you, 
dear  aunt." 

"  I'm  an  old  fool !"  said  Mile.  Le  Marchand  to 
herself.  "  If  she  cared  for  him,  that  speech  would 
have  been  wormwood  to  her  !  Besides,  his  love  is 
not  mine  to  give,  nor  worth  having,  unless  he  gave 
it  himself.  M.  Oreste,  your  attentions  are  very 
flattering,  but  I  think,  after  the  wedding,  I  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  see  how  my  colza  and  beetroot 
are  growing  in  Normandy.  So  we  are  to  go  to 
Aix?"  she  continued,  aloud.  "That  is  a  kind 
proposal  of  the  Duvals,  and  the  girls  will  be  your 
bridesmaids.  The  Baron,  I  suspect,  would  have 
had  you  marry  Gaston  at  Marseilles,  or  Paris,  out 
of  the  way  of  Farnousien  pryers,  but  he  must  put 
up  with  a  little  disappointment.  We  will  hope  he 
knows  nothing  about  it.  And  have  you  examined 
the  corbeille  carefully?  Pitre  was  in  raptures 
over  it." 

The  corbeille,  of  course,  was  Gaston's  affair,  and 
he  had  begged  Mme.  Duval,  the  only  female  friend 
to  whom  he  could  apply,  to  order  from  Paris  all 
the   cachemeres,    silks,   lace,    and    etceteras,   that 
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woman  could  desire.  All  Denise's  young  acquaint- 
ance came  to  see  these  marvels,  whose  fame  went 
abroad  through  the  town.  These  were  happy  days 
for  Mme.  Pitre  and  Therezon.  The  latter  had 
persuaded  Denise  to  take  her  as  her  maid,  and 
thought  this  almost  better  than  being  married  her- 
self. Gaston's  commission  to  Mme.  Duval  had 
led  to  a  most  amiable  invitation  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  from  the  Duval  house ;  and  there 
was  the  additional  reason  that  there  was  a  temple 
at  Aix,  whose  minister  was  a  friend  of  Gaston's. 
There  could  be  no  assembly  of  friends  at  this 
wedding,  for  bride  and  bridegroom  possessed  very 
few.  When  they  considered  who  ought  to  be  in- 
vited, it  appeared  that  neither  had  a  near  relation 
in  the  world  except  Mile.  Le  Marchand  and  Mile, 
de  Farnoux.  There  might  be  some  distant  connec- 
tions living  in  Normandy,  but  none  who  could  be 
summoned  on  such  an  occasion.  This  discovery 
made  Denise  feel  with  new  gratitude  how  precious 
a  real  home  was  to  her. 

Farnoux  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bridal 
party  go  to  the  Mair-ie  to  sign  the  civil  contract, 
and  of  knowing  what  Denise  wore ;  though,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  the  whole  party  wore  only 
morning  costume ;  but  then,  as  Zon  said,  "  How 
well  mam'selle  looked  with  a  feather  in  her  bon- 
net ! "  Which  feather  was  more  significant  than  may 
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at  first  sight  appear,  for  it  marked  the  approaching 
change  in  Denise's  position,  as  unaffianced  maidens 
in  France  never  wear  that  ornament. 

To  Denise  the  civil  ceremony  was  strange  and 
trying.  When  she  and  Gaston  stood  before  the 
Mayor,  and  signed  the  various  legal  documents 
necessary  on  such  occasions,  and  replied  with 
Gaston  to  the  usual  questions,  it  all  seemed  like  a 
dream,  with  no  reality  in  it ; — Mile.  Le  Marchand 
standing  by  the  table,  the  Mayor  behind  it  in  his 
scarf  of  office,  Gaston  looking  pale  and  stern  beside 
her — all  trembled  and  wavered  as  shadows  would. 
That  look  of  his  remained  fixed  in  her  memory 
however.  He  breathed  more  freely  when  all  was 
done,  down  to  the  congratulations  of  the  Mayor, 
and  the  customary  gift  to  the  poor.  The  indis- 
soluble bond  between  him  and  Denise  was  now 
fastened,  and  there  was  no  room  for  more  doubt. 
But  she  could  hardly  believe  in  it  yet.  They  tra- 
velled to  Aix  the  same  day,  with  Mile.  Le  Mar- 
chand; Denise  very  silent — hardly  hearing  even 
Gaston.  For  once  outward  things  were  unheeded 
by  her,  and  when  he  said  they  were  approaching 
Aix,  and  she  leant  forward  and  gazed,  it  was  not  to 
see  the  little  city,  lying  in  a  hollow  of  the  low 
white  hills,  but  rather  for  breath ;  for  the  thought 
that  the  next  day  the  ceremony,  which  she  esteemed 
really  her  marriage,  would  take  place,  suddenly 
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overwhelmed  her.  A  kind  welcome  awaited  her ; 
the  two  Demoiselles  Duval  welcomed  her  as  an  old 
friend,  and  won  her  back  to  smiles  again.  They 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  her  trousseau  and  her 
marriage;  but  they  watched  Gaston  with  some 
wonder,  and  remarked  to  each  other  that  he  had 
grown  older-looking,  and  much  graver  in  the  last 
three  months.  There  was  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  in  his  manner  towards  Denise ;  nay,  he  had 
hurried  on  the  wedding,  yet  there  was  something 
in  him  that  was  unfamiliar  and  unintelligible. 
Marcellin,  too,  was  most  unusually  serious;  his 
sisters  hardly  knew  him  in  this  new  character,  and 
began  to  think  a  wedding  a  very  triste  affair. 

Denise  put  on  her  bridal  white  the  next  day,  and 
in  the  Temple,  when  she  had  clasped  Gaston's  hand 
in  hers  and  promised  to  love  and  obey  him,  while 
he  on  his  part  vowed  to  cherish  her  through  good 
and  ill,  "  according  to  the  duty  of  a  Christian  hus- 
band," she  could  believe  that  their  joint  life  had 
begun. 

"Que  Dieu,  notre  Pere  celeste,  vous  comble, 
Pun  et  l'autre,  de  ses  benedictions,  et  vous  fasse  la 
grace  de  vivre  ensemble  longtemps  et  heureusement, 
dans  sa  crainte  et  dans  son  amour  ! " 

What  were  the  thoughts  aroused  by  those  con- 
cluding words  in  Gaston's  mind  ?  He  looked  down 
at  his  wife,  and  Denise  raised  so  sweet  a  look  to 
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him  that  a  thrill  of  tenderness  and  compassion  went 
through  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  saw  again  in 
her  the  orphan  cousin,  whom  he  had  desired  to 
shelter  and  protect,  and  not  the  girl  who  had  made 
a  mariage  de  convenance  with  the  owner  of  Chateau 
Farnoux. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FEW  months  before,  Denise  had  stood 
friendless  in  the  streets  of  Farnoux. 
She  now  found  herself  mistress  of 
that  Chateau  at  which  she  had  looked 
with  such  interest  as  she  approached  the  town. 
Her  energetic  nature  had  made  itself  felt  in  every 
corner  of  her  new  domain ;  from  the  salon  to  the 
basse-conr  Denise  was  mistress ;  she  dealt  with  her 
southern  household  with  a  tact  and  spirit  that  recon- 
ciled them  to  her  prompt  government;  and  she 
enjoyed  having  scope  for  her  energy  so  much,  that 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  only  just  learnt  what 
it  was  to  live.  Even  into  the  dreary  apartment  of 
Mile,  de  Farnoux  she  brought  sunshine,  and  the 
care  of  the  poor  invalid  fell  daily,  more  and  more, 
upon  her,  as  Denise  found  that  her  voice  and  pre- 
sence seemed  to  satisfy  her  when  everything  else 
failed.  It  had  been  an  inexpressible  shock  when 
Gaston  presented  her  to  Mile,  de  Farnoux.  Denise 
had  never  recalled  the  look  that  had  followed  her  in 
the  chapel,  without  a  shudder ;  and  she  was  almost 
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overcome  when  brought  face  to  face  with  her  aunt, 
though  there  was  no  violence,  nothing  but  hopeless 
vacancy,  and  a  sort  of  pleased  smile  and  muttering 
when  Gaston  sought  to  make  her  comprehend  that 
Denise  was  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  what  a  wreck!  what  a  grievous  sight!" 
Denise  repeated,  covering  her  face  when  she  had 
left  the  room,  and  Gaston  was  startled  and  surprised 
to  see  her  quite  unable  to  recover  herself.  It  was 
always  very  hard  for  Denise  to  regain  her  com- 
posure on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  gave  way,  but 
his  distress  that  he  had  exposed  her  to  such  a  shock 
restored  it. 

"  If  it  be  possible  on  earth,  she  must  indeed 
have  expiated  whatever  she  did  amiss,"  said  Denise. 
"  All  those  years  of  solitary  disappointment  ending 
in  this!"  and  a  profound  compassion  filled  her 
heart,  and  left  no  room  for  shrinking  or  dislike.  At 
first  when  Denise  used  to  visit  her,  Mile,  de  Far- 
noux  would  evince  uneasiness,  watch  her,  and  soon 
signify  a  wish  to  be  left  alone ;  but  rather  as  if  re- 
minded of  some  one  or  something  that  she  had 
disliked  at  a  former  time,  than  as  if  feeling  any  pre- 
sent aversion  to  Denise.  After  a  while,  however, 
she  used  to  send  for  her,  and  when  she  came  would 
give  orders  to  her  in  the  imperious  way,  which  no 
doubt  she  had  used  with  Geraldine  and  Felise  ;  or 
else  seem  only  to  have  wanted  to  bring  her  into  the 
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room.  Denise,  who  had  never  known  the  depths  of 
grief  or  sin,  had,  nevertheless,  a  pitying  tenderness 
to  both  that  an  angel  might  have  felt.  The  sin  was 
abhorrent  to  her,  but  the  sinner  called  forth  her 
deepest  compassion.  All  that  she  had  heard  of  the 
harsh  tyranny  of  Mile,  de  Farnoux  only  caused  her 
to  deal  more  gently  with  her ;  "  she  is  stricken  of 
God,"  she  said  low  to  Gaston,  when  he  marvelled 
at  the  peculiar  feeling  with  which  she  regarded  their 
aunt.  But  it  was  such  a  strain  on  her  powers  to 
cheer  and  amuse  Mile,  de  Farnoux  day  by  day,  as 
he  had  never  dreamt  of.  The  outbreaks  that  grew 
more  and  more  rare,  were  almost  less  trying  than 
the  daily  sight  of  failing  intellect.  Denise  would 
brace  herself  up  to  quiet  and  soothe  her,  and  at  last 
find  only  vacant  looks,  half-finished  sentences,  and 
meaningless  gestures. 

It  was  a  gloomy  commencement  of  married  life, 
and  a  look  of  care  began  to  haunt  the  eyes  hitherto 
so  peaceful.  But,  after  all,  this  was  not  owing  to 
the  poor  invalid,  in  whose  apartment  Denise  was 
now  always  welcome,  and  she  knew  it.  There  was 
only  one  part  of  the  Chateau  where  she  was  not  at 
home,  and  that  was  the  library,  where  Gaston  sat 
habitually.  He  had  transferred  his  own  books  to 
it,  and  read  and  wrote  there  more  than  half  the 
day.  Once  Denise  had  come  in,  but  he  raised  his 
head  with  surprise  that  seemed  to  ask  what  she 
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wanted;  there  was  a  look  of  dissatisfaction,  gone 
instantly,  but  she  saw  it.  She  never  disturbed  his 
solitude  again.  And  the  question  began  to  haunt 
her,  "  Why  cannot  he  love  me?"  She  felt  that  she 
knew  even  less  of  her  husband  now  than  before  their 
marriage.  He  saw  her  glad  and  cheerful,  delight- 
ing in  her  new  position,  and  his  judgment  of  her 
was  confirmed ;  he  thought  his  part  of  their  com- 
pact fulfilled,  and  esteemed  himself  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  to  his  own  thoughts  and  pursuits.  Denise 
felt  keenly  that  every  day  made  them  more  like 
strangers,  though  his  kindness  left  no  room  for 
complaint — but  there  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
bitter  than  kindness.  She  found  herself  constantly 
wondering  what  he  was  like  before  she  knew  him, 
and  how  she  could  please  him ;  and  meanwhile  she 
grew  timid,  and  doubtful  what  he  would  have  her 
say  or  do.  But  one  substantial  subject  on  which  to 
claim  his  attention  still  gave  her  courage.  To  it  he 
always  listened  with  interest,  though  often  with  a 
smile.  He  had  his  views  of  what  his  position  as 
the  representative  of  an  old  Protestant  family  re- 
quired ;  but  they  had  not  much  resemblance  to  hers. 
Her  schemes  were  apt  to  be  of  a  very  practical 
nature,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  exertion  in  carrying 
them  out,  and  were  exceedingly  unlike  any  that 
would  have  arisen  amid  Gaston's  world  of  books. 
This  world  of  his,  once  all-sufficient,  was  becoming 
ii  i 
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less  and  less  so  to  him  ;  he  was  near  that  perilous 
moment  when  a  man  looks  on  life  in  discourage- 
ment, and  asks  himself  what  it  avails,  and  whither 
it  is  tending.  All  unconsciously  Denise  delayed 
this  moment  by  calling  him  into  the  midst  of  whole- 
some, every-day  matters.  She  would  come  and 
say,  "  Mon  ami,  I  have  been  thinking  whether 
some  better  way  of  crushing  the  grapes  could  not 
be  found  than  those  pressoirs,  against  which  the 
men  bruise  themselves  black  and  blue.  I  want 
you  to  write  to  M.  Duval  and  ask  if  there  is  no 
other  machine.     Will  you  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  all  the  effect  will  be  that  they 
will  positively  refuse  to  use  your  machine,  if  it 
exists,  and  you  will  be  told  that  it  will  not  work, 
or  '  our  fathers  used  the  ])ressoirs,  and  we  are  no 
wiser  than  they.' " 

"  But  you  will  write,  Gaston,  and  make  them 
try  some  new  way,  at  least  on  your  estate.  And 
the  new  kind  of  orange  that  we  are  to  graft — " 

Gaston  laughed.  "  Undaunted,  in  spite  of  old 
Jean's  opposition !" 

Denise  had  remonstrated  a  day  or  two  before 
with  her  gardener  for  not  procuring  a  better  kind 
of  orange  than  that  universal  at  Farnoux,  and  he 
had  replied,  "  Nous  autres,  we  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  graft  a  tree  from  the  one  next  it." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Denise,  persevering ;  "  and  there 
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is  something  else  much  more  important.  Do  you 
not  think  M.  Bertin  would  come  here  oftener  ?" 

M.  Bertin  was  the  pasteur  who  occasionally 
preached  in  the  chapel  to  his  scanty  flock. 

"  I  had  thought  of  that  myself." 

"  I  am  glad  .  .  .  Surely  these  people  will  forget 
to  pray  if  they  are  reminded  of  it  only  every  three 
months.  Our  service  at  London  is  the  one  thing 
there  that  I  regret." 

"  You  must  not  try  conversion,  my  dear  Denise ; 
the  Romanist  clergy  here  are  equally  intolerant  and 
unenlightened — " 

"  I  do  not  want  to  convert ;  but  if  we  could  at 
least  teach  a  little  truth  !  Imagine  Zon.  She  has 
seen  me  reading  the  Bible,  and  has  sometimes 
asked  me  to  read  her  something  out  of  it.  She 
listens  with  great  interest,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
she  has  no  idea  what  it  is.  When  I  read  of  the 
punishment  of  Lot's  wife,  she  burst  out  laughing, 
and  exclaimed,  <  But  the  poor  woman  !  one  must 
pity  her !  Exchange  the  town,  where  no  doubt 
there  were  shops,  and  fetes,  and  a  carnival,  and 
much  amusement,  for  the  country — all  the  family 
were  going  to  live  in  the  country,  were  they  not  ? 
Tenez,  I  should  have  looked  back — I  should  have 
done  like  her!'" 

"  Yes,  Zon's  Bible  are  the  pictures  in  the  church 
of  Ste.-Devote ;  such  as  she  need  a  teaching  that 
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speaks  to  the  eve.  I  recollect  once  seeing  two 
women  come  into  Ste.-Genevieve,  at  Paris,  and 
stand  before  a  fresco  of  St.  Martin  sharing  his 
cloak  with  the  beggar ;  one,  who  knew  the  story, 
began  relating  it  to  the  other  with  a  naivete  that 
was  worthy  of  the  first  ages  of  faith  " 

"  But  there  is  nothing  real  in  all  that,  Gaston  ! n 
"  It  is  what  the  ignorant  are.  fit  for." 
"  No  one  can  be  fitted  to  live  on  what  is  un- 
true." 

"  Who  shall  say  what  truth  is,  Denise?" 
"  What  your  ancestors  lived  and  died  for.     Oh, 
it  would  be  too  miserable  to  doubt,  for  nothing  in 
all  the  world  has  any  worth  but  that  I" 

He  saw  that  she  entirely  meant  what  she  said. 
Her  eyes  had  that  far-away  gaze  that  Zon  had  re- 
marked ;  the  smile  on  her  lips  was  at  once  trium- 
phant and  peaceful.  Neither  pain  nor  joy,  honour 
nor  dishonour,  weighed  with  her  in  the  balance 
against  what  she  meant  by  truth.  Many  a  time, 
already,  had  he  wondered  at  the  child-like  faith  that 
esteemed  all  things  simply  as  right  or  wrong.  He 
thought  it  was  her  secluded  life  that  had  kept  her 
heart  so  pure,  and  her  creed  so  simple ;  and  smiled 
between  scorn  and  sadness  to  think  what  would 
become  of  both  when  they  had  to  do  battle  with 
the  world. 

"  Your  speaking  of  M.  Duval  reminds  me  that 
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Marcellin  proposes  coming  here  to-day,"  he  said, 
presently ;  and  she,  who  had  been  watching  him 
wistfully,  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and  with  glad  looks 
enquired  how  long  he  could  stay.  Gaston  satis- 
fied her,  and  remarked  that  she  and  Marcellin  had 
always  been  great  allies. 

"  I  am  enchanted  that  he  is  coming,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  warmth  that  surprised  him  still 
more,  for  to  him  timidity  made  her  manner  appear 
cold,  and  he  could  not  guess  that  half  her  pleasure 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  Marcellin  arose  from  the 
hope  that  he  could  tell  her  all  she  wanted  to  know 
about  Gaston.  She  went  away  to  arrange  her 
occupations,  so  as  to  have  a  leisure  afternoon.  She 
was  always  busy  now,  and  especially  when,  as  on 
this  day,  Mme.  Pitre  was  to  give  her  a  music 
lesson.  Long  before  this  she  had  learnt  all  that 
the  little  woman  could  teach  her,  but  she  continued 
to  receive  instructions  from  her,  and  paid  well  for 
them,  as  the  easiest  way  of  increasing  Mme.  Pitre's 
scanty  income.  Denise  had  at  first  gone  down  to 
Maison  Rocca  to  take  her  lessons,  but  she  found 
that  Mme.  Pitre  thought  £oin£  to  Chateau  Far- 
noux  such  honour,  that  she  was  quite  mortified  by 
Denise's  attempt  to  spare  her  the  toilsome  walk. 

So  she  had  her  own  way,  and  Denise  used  the 
pretext  of  distance  and  paid  for  the  lessons  at  a 
treble  rate.     Little  Louis  Rocca  often  came  with 
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Mme.  Pitre,  and  sometimes  remained  for  several 
days.  He  had  always  been  a  great  pet  of  Denise, 
and  Gaston,  remembering'  that  Lucile  had  admired 
and  caressed  the  child,  made  a  favourite  of  him, 
and  treated  him  with  something  of  the  same  ten- 
derness which  had  once  been  Lucile's.  Many  a 
time  a  pang  thrilled  through  Denise,  as  she  longed 
to  have  that  look  and  smile  addressed  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ARCELLIN  DUVAL  arrived  sooner 
than  he  was  expected ;  Gaston  was  not 
at  home,  and  Denise  had  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  Chateau.  Her  wel- 
come gratified  Marcellin,  who  thought  to  himself 
that  she  was  a  chatelaine  born,  and  ten  times  more 
bewitching  than  that  pretty  little  silly  thing  Lucile, 
so  wrapt  up  in  Gaston  that  she  never  had  a  look  for 
any  one  but  him !  As  Gaston  did  not  appear, 
Denise  proposed  that  they  should  go  in  search  of 
him.  Marcellin  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to 
make  an  excursion  with  Denise  for  his  guide,  and 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  just  then  to  consider 
whether  etiquette  permitted  it  or  not.  As  they  set 
out  he  began,  "  So  I  find  you  fully  established  as 
Lady  of  Farnoux,  without  an  idea  of  residing  in 
Paris  !     Is  it  possible  ?" 

"Yes.  Gaston  once  suggested  Paris,  but  he 
seemed  to  care  little  about  it." 

"  You  are  going  to  bury  yourself  en  province, 
then?" 
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"  It  is  where  we  ought  to  be,  since  Gaston  is 
master  of  Chateau  Farnoux.  I  cannot  think  where 
those  are  who  should  be  our  country  gentlefolks  ! " 

"  Ask  the  great  revolution  ! " 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  that  as  a  body  the  French  aris- 
tocracy perished  then.  But  still  there  must  be 
families  who  spend  part  of  the  year  in  Paris,  and 
part  in  the  country.  I  should  like  some  time  or 
other  to  do  so." 

"  And  the  woman  who  has  lived  in  Paris  can 
never  live  anywhere  else.  You  smile  !  but  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact.  No  woman  really  loves  the 
country ;  they  go  there  to  economise  or  sulk ;  but 
they  soon  fly  back  to  the  town.  I  am  convinced 
that  women  are  born  with  a  natural  antipathy  to 
the  country." 

"  I  would  never  go  to  Paris  if  I  believed  all 
that." 

"  And  do  you  hope  to  make  a  country  gentleman 
of  your  husband  ?  He,  an  author,  with  his  foot  on 
the  first  step  of  the  ladder  of  fame— the  pen  is  as 
strong  as  the  sword  to  carve  out  a  career.  Do  you 
think  he  will  not  sigh  for  the  battle-field  of  ideas 
at  Paris  ?  In  the  country  we  all  vegetate ;  in  Paris, 
you  know,  V esprit  court  dans  les  rues.11 

"  If  it  is  always  running  about  the  streets,  that 
may  explain  why  very  often  there  is  so  little  in 
books,"  said  Denise, 
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"  You  are  determined  to  show  me  that  wit  in- 
habits the  country  as  well  as  the  capital.  But  are 
you  serious  in  believing  you  can  spend  your  life 
happily  here?  or  Gaston  either?  You  have  re- 
unions of  friends ;  you  visit  the  neighbouring 
chateaux;  but  you  are  too  inaccessible  to  have  any 
real  society,  unless  you  gather  friends  who  can 
remain  some  days  at  a  time.  As  for  Farnoux  it- 
self  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  know  is  hopeless." 

"  Decidedly,  Gaston  would  hardly  find  congenial 
society  at  the  Cercle — but  you  know  nothing  of 
that  institution  but  its  balls/' 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  meets  above  a  chemist's  shop, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  the  drugs  and  the  coffee  are 
prepared  together.  I  suppose  the  arrangements  are 
des  plus  simples — and  people  play  cards  and  bil- 
liards, and  smoke.  One  would  meet  a  good  many 
MM.  Rocca,  n'est-ce  pas?" 

"  Precisely.  You  yourself  are  an  experienced 
whist-player  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  since  I  came  to  Farnoux  I  have 
learnt  to  play  sixette  and  quatrete,  as  well  as  how 
to  cook  snails,  and  a  bouille-abaisse." 

"  That  is  what  one  learns  en  province,  you  see  !" 

"Bul^  Marcellin,  we  must  live  here.  Every- 
thing combines  to  show  it ;  all  our  work  is  here ; 
you  cannot  say  that  Gaston  will  write  less  well 
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because  he  lives  in  the  country ;  and,  besides,  men 
are  not  made  only  to  write  books." 

"  You  treat  authorship  with  small  reverence." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  gift ;  but  I  imagine  a  man 
should  act  as  well  as  write.  Surely  he  must  live 
heartily  for  others — let  him  write  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  come  to  him  ;  but  he  cannot  shut  him- 
self up  and  say,  i  I  will  live  to  write.'  Else  he 
would  look  on  everything  as  so  much  material  for 
his  next  poem  ! " 

"  You  have  said  all  this  to  Gaston  ?  Egeria  must 
have  spoken  to  ill-pleased  ears !  What  did  he 
say?" 

"  Oh,  I  never  said  all  this  as  I  have  done  now. 
I  should  not  have  had  courage." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  I  know  that  nothing  I  said  could 
annoy  you ;  and  I  should  not  care  particularly  if 
you  liked  it  or  not.  You  would  forget  all  about  it 
directly." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  madame.  I  never  for- 
get anything  you  say.  It  is  too  unlike  the  remarks 
of  other  people." 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  reason  why  we  must 
stay  here.     Mile,  de  Farnoux " 

u  Ah  !     How  do  you  get  on  with  her  ?" 

"  She  likes  having  me  near  her,  but  it  is  so  sad  ! " 
said  Denise,  with  a  visible  shudder.     "  I  am  not 
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afraid  now,  but  it  haunts  me  at  night.  Marcellin, 
how  strange  it  is  that  some  faults  are  so  terribly 
punished,  and  others  so  slightly  !  Life  is  very  puz- 
zling when  one  begins  to  think  about  it ! " 

" '  L'onde  et  Pabime  ont  un  mystere, 
Que  nul  mortel  ne  penetra  ; 
C'est  Dieu  qui  leur  dit  de  se  taire 
Jusqu'au  jour  ou  tout  parlera,'  " 

was  Marcellin's  reply.  Denise  had  never  heard 
the  lines  before ;  they  impressed  her  strongly. 

"  Yes,  one  knows  nothing ! M  she  answered. 
M  But  one  can  wait.  When  once  it  is  clear,  how 
simple  it  will  all  seem,  as  all  our  puzzles  do  when 
they  are  explained.  But  now  it  does  seem  singular 
that  such  a  weight  of  punishment  should  fall  on 
some !  There  are  two  people  whose  history  I 
should  so  much  like  to  know " 

"Your  two  aunts?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  have  heard  that  Mile,  de  Farnoux  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  that  M.  de  Videlle  who 
distinguished  himself  in  Mexico.  ~No  one  knows 
whether  he  or  she  broke  it  off.     Fortunate  man  ! " 

"  I  think  that,  happy,  she  might  have  been  so 
different.  But  there  would  always  have  been  the 
violent  temper.  Imagine — I  roused  it  last  Sunday 
by  putting  on  a  coloured  apron — you  know  I  had 
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just  left  off  my  mourning.  It  seems  that  it  used 
to  be  a  custom  among  the  Huguenots  to  wear  black 
on  Sunday  s,  though  I  suppose  no  one  does  so  now ; 
but  she  recollected  this,  and  her  fury  was  what  I 
cannot  describe  !  And  yet  generally  now  she  is  so 
passive." 

"  Where  is  that  excellent  woman,  Mile.  Le  Mar- 
chand?" 

"  Oh,  imagine  my  vexation  when  I  found  the 
other  day  she  had  gone  away  quite  suddenly,  leaving 
a  message  with  Mme.  Pitre  that  I  might  write  to 
her  in  Normandy  ! " 

"  I  am  always  reminded,  when  I  hear  of  her,  of 
what  a  friend  said  to  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers, 
meeting  him  on  the  highway :  '  Je  suis  charme 
de  vous  trouver  chez  vous.'  Of  course  you  have 
no  idea  when  Mile.  Le  Marchand  will  return?" 

"  None,  and  I  did  so  wish  her  to  see  how  happy 
I  am.     Why  do  you  look  at  me?" 

"  It  is  so  agreeable  to  see  happy  people.  An 
idea  occurs  to  me ;  you  see  we  do  not  find  Gaston 
— have  you  yet  visited  the  chapel  of  Ste.-Agnesca  ? 
No  ?  Let  us  go  there,  then ;  he  is  as  likely  to  be 
there  as  anywhere." 

Denise  laughed,  and  consented.  They  turned  to- 
wards the  grotto.  There  had  been  heavy  rain  during 
the  night,  and  voices  of  countless  little  rills  were  bab- 
bling in  every  nook  of  the  hills,  hastening  to  join 
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the  swollen  turbid  torrent  that  rolled  through  the 
glen,  and  spread  a  carpet  of  mud  far  out  on  the  sea. 
The  clouds  were  yet  lingering  in  the  horizon,  and 
the  distant  hills  were  purple  and  the  sea  grey. 
Myrtle  and  cistus-bushes  almost  hid  the  unfre- 
quented path  to  the  grotto,  but  it  grew  more  distinct 
on  the  barer  ground,  as  Denise  and  Marcellin 
ascended  and  verdure  grew  scantier.  The  view 
over  the  sea  became  more  extensive,  and  headland 
after  headland,  bay  after  bay  appeared  before  them, 
till  a  sudden  turn  led  them  among  hills  that  shut 
out  the  view  behind,  and  in  front  suddenly  appeared 
the  deep  opening  of  the  grotto,  or  beaumo,  the 
patois  name  for  such  caverns.  The  porous  lime- 
stone was  worn  all  around  the  entrance  by  sun  and 
frost  into  a  fantastic  fretwork,  and  within  all  was 
dark,  at  least  to  eyes  that  came  out  of  full  daylight. 
The  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  little  stream  that  rose 
in  the  grotto,  and  trickled  slowly  into  a  natural 
basin  in  the  rock,  fringed  with  maidenhair-fern. 
Gradually  the  eye  could  perceive  a  stone  altar, 
with  the  irregular  petrifactions  that  popular  fancy 
had  converted  into  tapers  set  on  it ;  a  rude  crucifix 
had  been  placed  there  by  some  pious  hand,  no 
one  knew  when.  Minor  details  could  soon  be 
distinguished  ;  initials  cut  on  the  sides  of  the 
cave,  and  a  handful  of  half- withered  flowers  on 
the  altar. 
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u  Croix  oV  amour"  said  Marcellin,  smiling,  as 
he  lifted  and  replaced  the  faded  cresses.  "  An 
offering  from  some  love-stricken  maiden." 

"  Croix  cV amour  !  is  it  so  they  call  them?  What 
an  ominous  name ! "  said  Denise,  touching  them 
in  her  turn. 

"  Ominous  !  Sombre  natures  like  yours  might 
perhaps  take  that  view  of  them.  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  me.  Now,  you  will  imagine 
some  touching  history  of  love  chequered  and  op- 
pressed  What  are  you  seeking  ?  " 

"You  said  Gaston  cut  his  name  here  long 
ago." 

"  I  will  show  you  our  initials,  cut  years  ago, 
with  a  blank  left  for  the  name  of  the  future  adored 
one." 

"  Room  for  how  many  did  you  leave  ?" 

"  Ah,  malicious  one  !  I  am  fidelity  itself  till 
the  beloved  herself  changes.  Then  how  can  I 
continue  to  love,  when  she  is  no  more  what  once 
charmed  me?" 

"  Did  he  ever  bring  Mile,  de  Lux  here?" 

"  What  could  have  suggested  such  an  idea  to 
you?" 

"  I  once  heard  him  say  she  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  he  ever  saw." 

Marcellin  looked  at  her  smiling,  but  Denise  did 
not  smile. 
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"  Cupid  must  have  effaced  my  initials,"  said  lie, 
avoiding  the  question,  with  his  old  love  of  teasing. 
"  No,  here  !  "— 

"  Those  must  be  Gaston's/'  said  Denise,  pointing 
to  where,  amid  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
the  more  ambitious  attempts  of  scholars  who  had 
carved  whole  names,  appeared  a  deep-cut  G.  de  F. 
Marcellin  looked,  and  started  with  dismay,  for  he 
was  not  aware  that  since  the  boyish  visit  to  the  cave 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  Gaston  had  made  another 
with  a  different  companion. 

"L.  G. !  That  I  should  have  brought  her  here 
to  see  that !  She  who  took  fire  at  a  solitary  men- 
tion of  a  handsome  woman  ! " 

"Are  those  Lucile  Gautier's?"  said  Denise,  as 
if  in  answer  to  his  thought.  "  Gaston  brought 
her  here  then — "  and  there  was  a  startled  look, 
gone,  however,  immediately.  "I  only  saw  her 
twice,  but  I  always  wished  to  know  her.  I  always 
wonder  how  Gaston  could  help  loving  so  pretty  a 
creature.     Was  Mile,  de  Lux  as  charming  ?  " 

"  Are  you  doing  her  the  honour  to  be  jealous  ?" 

Denise  made  a  gesture  as  if  offended. 

"  Pardon  !     I  will  not  name  her  again." 

"  But  I  wish  much  to  hear  of  her,"  said  Denise, 
with  simplicity  that  pleased  [Marcellin.  "  I  know 
so  little  of  my  husband,  and  I  want  to  understand 
what  he  likes." 
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"  You  must  not  be  jealous  of  bis  past  life ;  no 
man  likes  that." 

"  I  do  not  tbink  I  am.  For  instance,  I  have  no 
silly  fears  lest  he  should  have  loved  Lucile ;  be- 
cause I  know  tbat  if  he  had  he  would  have  married 
her.  Every  one  knew  how  much  her  mother 
wished  it,  and  that  she  was  so  angry  he  did  not, 
that  she  left  the  Chateau." 

"  You  may  be  at  rest,  then.  As  for  Mile,  de 
Lux,  he  never  saw  her  but  once,  and  never  cared  a 
rush  for  her." 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  know  it  was  only  my  fancy 
— and  after  all,  my  husband  would  not  love  me  in 
that  manner." 

"  In  what  manner?" 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered,  with  grave  sim- 
plicity, "  I  know  that  married  people  are  friends, 
not  lovers ;  he  told  me  so  himself  before  we  mar- 
ried ;  but  I  often  am  afraid  I  am  not  clever  enough 
for  Gaston." 

"  Bah  !  he  ought  to  see  that  you  are  adorable." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  much  amused  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  uttered  the  compli- 
ment. "I  am  glad  Gaston's  best  friend  should 
think  so." 

"  Whether  Gaston  does  so  or  not  now,  be  sure 
he  will  some  day." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  think  that,  Marcellin  ! " 
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Denise  had  seen  enough  of  Marcellin  to  become 
intimate  with  him,  and  their  friendship  was  very 
real.  She  still  considered  him  as  a  rattle-pated 
boy,  but  at  the  same  time  relied  on  his  brotherly 
affection  and  good  sense  to  an  extent  of  which  she 
was  hardly  aware ;  and  Gaston  had  observed  that 
she  never  hesitated  to  claim  from  Marcellin  a  hun- 
dred little  services,  which  she  never  asked  from 
himself.  With  Marcellin  she  was  as  gay,  as  with 
Gaston  she  was  timid  and  silent.  Gaston  failed 
not  to  observe  this,  but  never  guessed  the  true 
explanation  of  the  difference  of  her  manner  to  him 
and  to  his  friend.  Marcellin  himself  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  whole  secret  lay  in  her  certainty 
of  his  honest  friendship  for  her ;  and  wishing  for 
nothing  beyond,  he  began  to  lay  sagacious  schemes 
for  piquing  Gaston  into  jealousy,  as  the  best  way 
of  awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  wife's  merits. 
All  unconscious  of  his  good  intentions,  she  came 
out  of  the  grotto,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone 
pedestal  of  a  grey  old  cross,  which  some  hand — 
probably  the  same  that  laid  the  cresses  on  the  altar 
— had  garlanded  with  leaves  and  flowers. 

Marcellin  lay  on  the  ground  below,  twisting  a 
bit  of  arbutus  in  his  fingers,  and  inwardly  giving 
thanks  that  she  had  thought  so  little  of  Lucile's 
initials.     He  returned  to  a  safe  subject  by  saying, 

II  K 
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"And  so  Mile.  Le  Marchand  is  on  her  travels 
again.     AndCocotte?" 

"  Of  course,  but  do  not  laugh  at  Cocotte.  She 
was  the  means  of  introducing  me  to  Mrs.  Lisle." 

"  Your  adopted  mother  ?" 

"Yes.  She  has  often  told  me  about  it.  My 
family  were  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  at  last  my 
aunt  resolved  to  sell  Cocotte." 

"  I  wonder  she  did  not  rather  sell  her  niece ! " 

"  I  daresay  she  would,  only  it  was  easier  to  find 
a  purchaser  for  the  bird.  So  she  put  up  a  great 
placard  in  our  window,  '  To  sell ;  a  parrot,  speaking 
French  and  English.'  Mrs.  Lisle  used  to  come 
and  see  a  servant  of  hers  ill  in  the  house  where 
we  lodged;  she  saw  this  placard,  and  being  fond 
of  birds,  inquired  about  it.  Besides,  she  felt 
sure  no  English  person  had  written  the  advertise- 
ment." 

"  She  was  herself  French  ?" 

"  From  Blois.  Her  husband  met  with  her  while 
he  was  studying  French  there." 

"A  widow?" 

"  Not  when  we  first  knew  her.  She  did  not  buy 
Cocotte,  but  she  was  very  kind  to  us,  and  for  some 
years  paid  for  my  schooling.  I  went  to  a  school 
kept  by  an  old  French  lady  and  her  daughter — it 
had  been  established  long  ago  for  the  children  of 
refugee  Huguenots." 
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"  Do  you  mean  such  institutions  still  survive  in 
London?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  you  know  it  is  now  the  children 
of  French  tradespeople,  and  so  on,  who  frequent 
them.  The  mistress  I  speak  of  escaped  from 
France  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  very  glad  to 
gain  a  livelihood  thus.  Mrs.  Lisle  never  became 
at  all  English,  and  anything  French  was  always 
welcome  to  her,  and  I  believe  she  was  very  kind 
to  the  old  lady." 

"  Well,  how  long  did  you  remain  there?" 

"  Seven  years.  My  aunt  was  wandering  about, 
and  did  not  want  me.  Then  Mr.  Lisle,  who  was 
a  rich  banker,  died,  and  his  widow  took  me  to  live 
with  her." 

"  And  with  her  you  spent  eight  years  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  was  not  gay.  I  see  you  think  it 
must  have  been  insupportably  dull — but  I  was 
happy." 

"  You  were  very  fond  of  this  good  Mrs.  Lisle, 
then?" 

"  I  was  grateful — yes,  and  fond  of  her,  for  she 
was  very  kind,  but  she  was  not  a  person  to  love 
passionately." 

"Do  you  know  what  'to  love  passionately/ 
means?" 

Denise's    thoughts    turned     to    Gaston  ;     she 
coloured  and  answered,  "For  all  vou  have  told 
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me  about  Marie  Leclerc  and — others,  Marcellin ! 
I  don't  think  you  know  either.'' 

Marcellin  protested  against  this,  and  the  confi- 
dences which  he  proceeded  to  make  would  have 
greatly  amused  a  third  party.  Denise  was  a  good 
listener,  a  charm  he  had  early  discovered.  Here, 
he  said,  he  had  found  a  third  sister,  with  none  of 
the  prosaic  associations  of  infancy  ;  no  recollections 
of  tartines,  screams,  and  scratches,  to  mar  the  poetry 
of  the  relationship.  He  had  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  history  of  his  last  grande  passion,  which, 
like  all  the  others,  was  very  serious  while  it  lasted ; 
and  Denise  had  just  given  way  to  a  joyous  and 
cruel  laugh,  when  the  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Gaston.  Marcellin, 
in  pursuance  of  his  schemes,  put  on  an  air  of  sup- 
pressed emotion ;  Denise,  without  any  feigning, 
became  grave  at  once ;  and  Gaston,  whom  old  asso- 
ciations had  induced  to  visit  the  grotto,  was  con- 
founded to  find  her  there.  Marcellin  was  delighted 
at  this  propitious  commencement,  but  thought  it 
as  well  to  explain  how  he  and  Denise  came  there. 

"  I  found  your  initials,"  said  Denise  to  her 
husband,  "  and  will  you  tell  me  if  those  below 
are  not  Mile.  Gautier's  ?  " 

Gaston  looked  at  Marcellin,  but  there  had  evi- 
dently been  no  treachery.  He  answered,  "  They 
are,"  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  beside  Denise, 
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who  had  risen,  and  gone  into  the  cave  to  point 
them  out.  A  flood  of  recollections  came  over  him. 
She  was  about  to  say  she  should  like  to  add  hers, 
when,  looking  up  at  his  face,  she  saw  there  the 
same  look  that  had  sunk  into  her  memory  at  the 
mairie.  She  could  not  read  it  now  any  more  than 
then  ;  but  a  vague  suspicion  came  into  her  mind, 
which  would  have  been  defined,  but  for  her  mis- 
taken belief  that  Gaston  had  actually  refused  to 
marry  Lucile;  for  so  ran  Farnoux  gossip.  She 
turned  in  silence  to  leave  the  cave. 

"Nous  dansons  sur  un  volcan!"  thought  Mar- 
cellin. 

Gaston  knew  that  he  had  been  near  betraying 
himself.  He  made  amends  for  having  yielded  to 
thoughts  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  banish,  by 
treating  his  wife  with  marked  attention  as  they  re- 
turned home.  Denise  had  never  till  she  married 
known  the  luxury  of  being  guarded  and  cared  for ; 
it  was  particularly  delightful  to  one  who  had  been 
only  used  to  the  measured  kindness  of  a  benefactor. 
As  she  leant  on  Gaston's  arm,  with  Marcellin  to 
give  her  courage,  she  was  gayer  than  Gaston  had 
believed  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be.  Marcellin  had 
not  seen  them  for  several  months,  and  had  many 
questions  to  ask,  and  she  compelled  him  to  listen 
for  the  answers,  which  was  more  than  most  people 
could  do ;  and  Gaston  was  amused  at  the  peremptory 
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way  in  which  she  treated  him ;  but  he  was  at  the 
same  time  slightly  dissatisfied.  He  called  Mar- 
cellin  to  account,  between  jest  and  earnest,  when 
they  were  alone  together,  and  demanded  what  he 
and  Denise  always  found  to  say  to  each  other. 

"We  converse  on  a  subject  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  tell  you." 

"  Excuse  my  curiosity,"  said  Gaston,  laughingly. 
"  It  is  unjustifiable — I  know  your  fascinations ;  I 
am  not  so  blind  as  you  think,  bah  ! — and  I  appear, 
as  you  know,  when  least  expected." 

"  Ah,  you  disturbed  a  delightful  tete-a-tete. 
You  have  a  pearl  of  a  wife,  of  whom  you  are  per- 
fectly unworthy ! " 

"  Thanks,  men  cher.  You  are  about  to  tell  me 
that  you  adore  her,  eh  ?  " 

"  That  should  be  your  part;  but  I  own  I  have 
already  told  her  so." 

"  For  the  future  leave  me  to  act  my  part  myself," 
said  Gaston,  still  in  jest,  but  more  hastily  than  he 
intended ;  for  his  own  affection  and  esteem  for  Mar- 
cellin  made  him  quick  to  believe  that  his  devotion, 
sportive  as  it  was,  might  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  a  young  wife  whose  heart  was  unoccupied. 

"Gaston!"  said  Marcellin,  suddenly  serious. 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"Say  on!" 

"  We  are  old  friends " 
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"  Old  enough  to  speak  frankly  to  each  other." 
"  Well — here  I  am  stranded — as  much  at  a  loss 
as  if  we  were  strangers.  I  have  no  idea  why  you 
married  Denise.  There  must  be  some  mystery  in 
the  affair.  I  should  have  sworn  that  when  you 
married  you  would  have  given  something  more 
than  a  name  and  a  ring !  Why,  I  myself — "  he 
added,  becoming  vehement  as  Gaston  only  smiled 
and  lighted  a  cigar — "  I,  who  am  a  matter-of-fact, 
prosaic  animal,  have  nevertheless  my  ideas  on  this 
subject.  If  I  married,  I  would  give  my  whole 
confidence,  my  entire  affection.  I  would  not  use 
up  the  best  part  of  my  life,  and  then  submit  to  mar- 
riage as  a  necessary  evil.    You  did  not  precisely  do 

that,  but " 

"  Enough,  mon  cher.  Brisons  la.  You  said  all 
that  at  Aix." 

"  This  girl  is  full  of  that  covered  fire  that  burns 

hottest.  When  she  learns  that  you  love  Lucile " 

"  Stop  there,  Marcellin."  And  then,  as  if  for 
once  the  hidden  bitterness  overflowed,  Gaston  ex- 
claimed, "  You  talk  of  fire — I  have  seen  nothing 
but  ice.  You  are  right  in  saying  that  no  man  ever 
looked  forward  more  than  I  to  that  thing,  whose 
name  has  become  a  standing  jest  among  us — mar- 
riage. I  saw  in  it  all  that  you  say,  and  more ;  it 
represented  life-long  affection,  trust,  protection  on 
one  side,  fond  reliance  on  the  other.     The  whole 
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dream  vanished.  A  dead  man  came  between  me 
and  Lucile.  Then,  like  a  fool,  I  thought  to  recon- 
struct my  vision,  in  a  measure  tried  to  realise  it  in 
Denise.  She  herself,  one  moment  too  late,  showed 
me  the  absurdity  of  my  hope."' 

"  You  found  you  could  not  satisfy  her  I" 

"  I  found,''  said  Gaston,  "  that  her  ideal  was  a 
certain  position  in  the  world ;  she  never  for  an  in- 
stant thought  love  necessary.  I  would  have  told 
her  the  whole  truth,  when  she  silenced  me  by  her 
cool  business  view  of  the  affair.  She  is  excellent, 
conscientious,  truthful — and,  as  long  as  she  reigns 
supreme,  she  will  be  perfectly  content." 

"  You  think  so?" 

"lam  convinced  of  it.  As  for  Lucile — let  the 
past  sleep.     Xow  we  will  have  done  with  all  this." 

"  I  observe  that  a  man  usually  enters  on  married 
life  by  quarrelling  with  his  old  friends,"  said  Mar- 
cellin,  "  this  is  just  the  opportunity." 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  you.  The  past 
is  dead.  The  present  I  will  deal  with  as  I  can. 
Denise  is  admirable ;  I  esteem  and  trust  her  entirely 
— is  that  nothing  ?  For  myself,  I  had  imagined  a 
different  life,  but  many  a  man  finds  himself  living 
out  an  existence  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  had 
looked  for,  and  yet  endures  it  \erj  equably." 

"  Parhleu !  you  forget  that  two  people,  unless 
they  are  both  made  of  marble,  cannot  live  together 
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connected  by  the  closest  ties  without  loving  or 
hating  each  other!" 

"  Bah  !  Look  at  half  the  married  people  you 
know!" 

"  Unless  they  have  gone  through  an  awful  dis- 
cipline first,  neither  men  nor  women  resign  them- 
selves easily  to  a  joyless  life ;  and  these  are  not 
times  when,  if  you  happen  to  dislike  your  wife,  you 
can  go  on  pilgrimage,  or  find  out  she  is  your 
cousin  and  divorce  her  !" 

Gaston  made  no  answer ;  he  was  thinking  of  his 
mother's  history,  and  that  recollection  always  made 
him  gloomy. 

"  There  is  a  lefthandedness  in  the  affairs  of  men 
that  vexes  me  horribly  !^  muttered  ^larcellin  to 
himself.  "  To  think  that  he  cannot  see  she  has 
given  him  her  heart !  and  love  like  hers  is  not  so 
easily  come  by,  that  one  could  afford  to  throw  it 
away  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Y  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  Mme. 
Rocca  had  persuaded  the  uncle  and 
godfather  of  little  Louis,  an  abbe  well- 
to-do  in  the  world,  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  the  child's  education.  He  was  soon, 
therefore,  to  go  away  to  Montpellier,  where  the 
uncle  lived,  and  Denise  would  lose  her  little  pet 
and  scholar.  M.  Rocca'  frnd  Denise  lamented  over 
the  separation,  but  no  reasonable  objection  coidd 
be  made.  Mme.  Rocca  had  schemed  very  cleverly 
for  her  little  son,  and  was  quite  reconciled  to  part- 
ing with  him,  by  thinking  of  how  many  francs  she 
should  save  by  escaping  the  expense  of  his  educa- 
tion. She  was  always  so  calmly  triumphant  in  her 
parsimony,  that  she  had  quite  persuaded  her  neigh- 
bours to  look  on  it  as  a  virtue.  Louis  had  come 
for  a  last  visit  to  the  Chateau,  and  informed  Denise 
that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  become  a  "colle- 
gien,"  for  he  was  quite  tired  of  his  papa  and  mamma, 
and  wanted  to  go  away  and  see  something  new. 
He  did  not   even   pretend   to   be   sorry  to   leave 
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Denise,  and  yet  she  was  grieved  to  lose  the  little 
monkey,  and  kept  him  by  her  side  and  let  him 
chatter  as  he  liked.  He  had  nearly  lost  his  shy- 
ness, and  would  challenge  Marcellin,  who  could 
make  friends  with  any  child,  to  a  romp,  or  call  on 
Gaston  to  hold  his  hand  while  he  walked  all  along 
the  top  of  the  parapet-wall  of  the  terrace.  Had 
any  one  but  Gaston  held  him,  Denise  would  not 
have  permitted  this  exploit,  for  the  parapet  rose 
sheer  above  the  valley,  and  few  heads  but  swam 
to  look  down  that  dizzy  height.  Louis  was  the 
fonder  of  this  exploit  from  a  suspicion  that  it 
alarmed  her ;  and  when  they  all  came  in  from  their 
expedition  to  the  chapel  of  Ste.-Agnesca  he  ran  to 
meet  them,  and  beg  Gaston  to  put  him  on  the  wall. 
Denise  was  well  pleased  when  he  was  contented  to 
return,  and  sit  at  Gaston's  feet  on  the  terrace  and 
watch  the  owls — Ben  Volt — as  he  called  them,  fly 
round  the  Chateau.  Denise  was  sitting  near,  and 
Marcellin  leant  against  the  parapet.  The  evening 
mists  were  rising  in  the  valley  far  below,  and  lin- 
gering round  the  pine-trees  in  the  hills,  but  the  sky 
was  clear  and  bright  with  stars. 

"And  so,"  continued  Louis,  who  was  inclined 
to  take  more  than  his  fair  share  of  conversation, 
"  Mamma  said  I  should  go,  because  she  could  not 
leave  me  with  Toinoun,  and  she  locked  up  all  the 
cupboards ;  and  papa  borrowed  uncle  Henri's  little 
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carriage,  and  we  drove  a  long  way,  till  we  came  to 
Costabelle." 

"  Little  magpie  !  I  daresay  you  saw  no  miracles 
there ! "  said  Marcellin,  with  vexation  that  sur- 
prised Denise  and  Gaston.  "  What  do  you  think 
you  will  see  when  you  go  to  Montpellier,  eh  ?" 

"  When  I  go  to  Montpellier,  I  shall  be  a  cler- 
joun  (chorister)  and  learn  to  sing.  I  can  sing 
now  ;  Zon  has  taught  me." 

"  Let  us  hear,"  said  Gaston,  amused  at  the  idea 
of  the  boy's  education  as  an  ecclesiastic  being  com- 
menced by  Zon. 

Accordingly,  Louis  began  to  sing  a  cantique  in 
patois,  celebrating  the  glories  of  Paradise,  to  the 
tune  of  "  Charmante  Gabrielle  :" 

"  Demoron  ravissento 
Aimable  Paradis, 
O  qu'uno  amo  es  contento 
Qu'  enfin  de  tu  jouis — " 

When,  suddenly  breaking  off,  he  returned  to  his 
former  topic  with,  "And  we  got  to  Costabelle, 
three  whole  leagues  from  Farnoux,  and  what  do 
you  think  was  the  first  thing  I  saw  there?  The 
pretty  lady  ! " 

"  It  is  getting  too  cold  to  stay  here,"  interrupted 
Marcellin. 

"  Cold  ! "  said  Denise,  laughing.     "  It  is  only 
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that  you  like  hearing  no  one's  voice  but  your  own  ; 
does  he,  Gaston  ?     What  pretty  lady,  Louis  ?" 

"  The  one  I  saw  here  when  I  came  to  mass  with 
you  and  Mise  Marchand.  And  she  saw  us,  and 
said  she  was  come  to  stay  at  the  bastide  near  the 
village  with  her  sister-in-law,  because  she  was  ill, 
and  she  kissed  me,  and  asked  when  I  wras  here 
last." 

"  Why,  he  must  mean  Mile.  Gautier — Mme. 
Luchet,  I  ought  to  say — your  cousin  Lucile,  Gas- 
ton ?  We  must  go  to  visit  her,"  said  Denise,  look- 
ing up  to  Gaston.     "  I  wonder  if  M.  Luchet — " 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

"  She  said  she  was  ill,"  added  Louis,  "  but  she 
did  not  look  so.  Why  is  she  not  here  now  ?  I 
asked  her,  and  I  said  she  must  come  back,  for  I 
like  her." 

"  Indeed,  you  little  vagabond  ! "  said  Marcellin, 
laughing,  but  his  eye  all  the  time  on  Denise. 

"  I  do,  and  she  gave  me  a  canesteleto  (little 
basket)  full  of  fruit,  and  she  kissed  me,  and  I  love 
her  very  much." 

Gaston  rose  hastily,  raised  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  his  forehead.  Then,  sitting  him  down, 
he  walked  away.  In  the  rush  of  feelings  awakened 
by  learning  that  Lucile  was  so  near,  he  forgot  all 
but  her — forgot  that  Denise  was  in  existence.  She 
stood  stricken  with  swift  conviction  ;  all  the  vague 
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doubts  and  fears  that  had  been  floating  in  her  mind 
were  crystallized  as  by  an  electric  spark.  She 
turned  to  Marcellin  as  if  to  speak,  with  an  appeal- 
ing, piteous  look ;  then  with  a  great  effort  rallied, 
and  tried  to  make  some  trifling  remark.  Marcellin 
knew  that  to  meddle  here  was  more  than  perilous, 
but  his  sincere  affection  for  her  would  not  let  him 
hold  aloof. 

"  Denise  ! — Yes,  I  know  that  I  have  no  business 
to  interfere,  you  need  not  tell  me  that,"  he  said, 
speaking  English,  that  Louis  might  not  understand. 
"  You  think,  as  your  aunt  once  said,  that  I  am  like 
St.-Antony's  pig,  who  poked  his  nose  everywhere  ! 
No  matter.  I  see  how  it  will  be.  I  would  be 
silent  if  you  were  an  ordinary  sort  of  person ;  but 
you  are  not.  You  do  not  play  on  the  piano,  you 
do  not  cry,  you  do  nothing,  like  other  women. 
You  brood  and  think,  and  say  nothing.  Listen  to 
me.     I  have  known  Gaston  all  my  life — " 

"AndLucile?" 

"  And  Lucile  most  of  it.  A  pretty,  very  pretty 
child — a  plaything.  Gaston  loved  her.  You  see 
I  speak  truth — " 

u  Say  loves  then,  Marcellin." 

"  Loves,  then,  if  you  will ;  yet  he  did  not  marry 
her.     He  chose  you." 

"  He  did  ! "  she  said,  with  sighing  wonder. 

"  He  will  end  by  loving  you  better  than  he  ever 
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did  Lucile  Gautier,  for  you  have  more  love  to  give 
in  return." 

"  I  never  thought  of  love  ;  you  know  that.  It 
is  not  that  I  am  jealous,  indeed.  But,  O  Mar- 
cellin  !  he  is  very  unhappy  ! " — and  there  was  a 
pause. 

"  That  is  all  she  thinks  of ! "  said  Marcellin,  to 
himself.  "  But  that  cannot  last.  When  I  heard 
that  Lucile  had  gone  to  Costabelle,  I  foresaw  all 
would  soon  be  known,  but  to  think  that  that  little 
atom — "  he  regarded  Louis  with  comic  disgust — 

©  o 

"  should  have  been  the  match  to  blow  up  the  mine  ! 
I  never  believed  myself  intended  by  nature  for  a 
tragic  actor,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  got  a 
role  in  something  that  is  astonishingly  likely  to 
turn  to  tragedy  !  And  if  she  once  falls  in  love  she 
will  have  no  more  sympathy  to  bestow  on  me — 
love  is  a  horridlv  egotistical  thing  !  What  is  she 
thinking  of,  I  wonder,  standing  there  with  her  eyes 
cast  down,  and  holding  Louis'  hand?  A  statue 
could  not  be  stiller.  What  a  beautiful  countenance 
it  is,  selon  mot,  and  yet  nobody  agrees  with  me  \" 

"And  I    can    do    nothing!      Nothing !"    said 

©  © 

Denise,  breaking  silence  at  last.  "  That  is  hard. 
If  he  would  but  once  tell  me  what  it  all  means, 
and  if  I  could  make  him  happier,  I  should  be  satis- 
fied.    I  must  wait  till  I  know  him  better." 

It  is  said  that  there  exists  a  certain  elf-king  ot 
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the  name  of  Tolf,  who  has  no  power  over  mortals 
unless  called  by  name,  but  when  once  named  he 
can  never  be  exorcised.  It  is  often  so  with  thoughts. 
For  some  time  an  undefined  fear  had  hovered  round 
Denise,  and  now  it  had  taken  shape.  Before  Mar- 
cellin  left  Chateau  Farnoux  he  saw  that  her  timidity 
had  changed  into  a  devouring  anxiety,  and  that  she 
was  fast  becoming  absorbed  by  the  question  how 
to  win  the  love  of  her  husband,  who  all  the  time 
was  unaware  of  having  betrayed  himself,  and  fan- 
cied— occupied  by  other  thoughts  and  feelings — that 
he  and  Denise  were  still  on  their  old  footing  of 
calm  friendship. 

Elastic  as  his  spirits  were,  Marcellin  left  Chateau 
Farnoux  sadly  enough. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


P  to  this  time  nothing  had  ever  stirred 
the  depths  of  Denise's  nature,  and  her 
feelings  were  fresh  as  a  child's,  and 
strong  as  a  woman's.  Marcellin  had 
rightly  said,  she  was  like  covered  fire ;  it  had  burst 
out  now  and  she  hardly  knew  herself.  She  was 
continually  craving  for  her  husband's  presence,  and 
yet,  when  with  him,  she  longed  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  escape  again.  She  now  never  appeared 
to  so  little  advantage  as  in  his  presence,  occupied 
as  she  was  in  watching  his  looks,  and  uncertain  of 
pleasing  him.  The  dread,  too,  that  sooner  or  later 
some  meeting  with  Lucile  would  re-awaken  all  the 
old  feelings,  if  indeed  they  slept,  haunted  even  her 
dreams ;  and  she  woke,  morning  after  morning, 
from  visions  that  might  well  leave  her  unrefreshed. 
It  was  a  mystery  to  her  why  Gaston  had  married 
her ;  Marcellin  himself  was  equally  ignorant ;  but 
she  came  near  the  truth  in  surmising  that  it  was 
done  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  when,  for 
II  l 
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reasons  unknown  to  her,  Lucile  could  not  be  his. 
She  saw  now  that  he  had  long  loved  his  beautiful 
cousin;  and,  though  she  trusted  Gaston  with  all 
her  own  generous  heart,  and  never  doubted  but 
that  he  was  putting  this  love  away  from  hini  with 
his  whole  strength,  her  courage  drooped  before  the 
enterprise  of  winning  a  pre-occupied  heart.  They 
would  meet,  they  must  meet,  and  then — beyond  that 
she  could  not  go.  This  terror  was  never  absent 
from  her  mind;  her  thoughts  would  perpetually 
run  on  it,  while  she  sat  with  Mile,  de  Farnoux,  or 
superintended  her  household,  or  visited  her  poultry 
and  silk-worms  at  the  farm  in  the  valley  below  the 
Chateau. 

It  was  too  true  that  already  the  old  combat  in 
Gaston's  heart  was  fiercer  than  ever ;  not  only  had 
Louis  betrayed  Lucile's  neighbourhood,  but  she,  in 
her  childish  rashness,  had  confirmed  the  intelligence 
by  a  note,  imploring  him  to  come  and  hear  why  she 
had  married  her  cousin.  He  dared  not  trust  him- 
self to  a  meeting.  On  the  contrary,  he  forced 
himself  in  every  way  to  realise  that  they  were 
utterly  and  for  ever  parted ;  he  shunned  solitude, 
sought  to  make  a  constant  companion  of  Denise, 
devised  means  of  carrying  out  her  innovations, 
little  as  he  found  himself  caring  for  them ;  and  of 
an  evening  he  read  to  her  the  result  of  his  day's 
labour  upon  the  old  journals  and  memoirs,  which 
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he  purposed  publishing,  with  notes,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France. 
Gaston  had  ambition,  but  the  time  was  one  when  a 
conscientious  man  found  it  very  difficult  to  act. 
The  coup  d'etat  had  just  taken  place,  and  Gaston, 
while  thoroughly  ayerse  to  the  ruler  of  France  and 
the  means  which  he  had  taken  of  arriying  at  power, 
could  not  but  see  that  liberty  and  order  depended 
on  his  retaining  possession  of  the  throne.  A  Legi- 
timist at  heart,  he  yet  felt  all  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  other  parties  too  strongly  to  be  a 
warm  adherent  of  Henri  Cinq;  and,  moreover,  a 
Protestant  who  had  studied  the  history  of  his 
country  could  haye  little  love  for  a  priest-ridden 
king.  Literature  was  therefore  his  natural  resource, 
especially  as  he  knew  well  that,  as  Marcellin  said, 
the  pen  has  carved  out  the  career  of  many  a  states- 
man in  France.  Authorship  had  hitherto  been  his 
pastime ;  it  was  becoming  his  business ;  and  this 
labour  of  his  among  the  records  of  his  ancestors 
was  after  Denise's  own  heart;  she  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  researches  which  he  found  ne- 
cessary, and  brought  a  clear-headedness  and  gc*bd 
sense  to  bear  upon  them,  which  he  found  not  a  little 
useful  to  him.  With  this  subject  in  common  they 
were  sometimes  so  much  at  ease  together  that  they 
might  for  a  little  while  have  believed  theirs  a  happy 
marriage ;  but  too  soon  some  trifle  would  dispel 
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the  dream  ;  Gaston  would  smile  in  mockery  of  him- 
self, and  Denise  shrink  from 

"  The  pang  all  other  pangs  above, 
Of  kindness  counterfeiting  absent  love." 

And  that  was  all  she  should  know  in  her  married 
life  !  and  she,  who  beforehand,  like  almost  every 
girl  in  Farnoux,  looked  on  marriage  as  such  a 
simple,  common-place  affair,  now  could  not  endure 
the  very  friendship  which  she  had  desired. 

"  Oh,  if  he  had  but  loved  me,  we  might  have 
been  so  happy  !  Even  now  I  think  he  is  be- 
ginning to  like  me ;  but  they  will  meet,  and  then 
—then!" 

She  had  been  murmuring  the  old  thought  to 
.herself,  as  she  came  back  from  the  orange  garden, 
where  Gaston  had  remained,  to  see  to  some  alte- 
ration in  the  cistern  that  watered  both  his  ground 
and  that  of  several  other  proprietors.  Denise  stood 
still  in  the  door- way  of  the  Chateau,  feeling  as  if 
turned  into  stone,  for  before  her  eyes  was  the  fair 
spectre  that  haunted  her — no  vision,  but  in  bodily 
presence — Lucile  herself  stood  in  the  hall.  There 
they  faced  each  other ;  and  Lucile  saw  in  Denise 
Gaston's  wife,  while  Denise  beheld  in  Lucile  the 
woman  whom  Gaston  loved.  Neither  spoke  for  a 
moment ;  then,  as  if  expecting  Denise  would  seek 
to  banish  her,  Lucile  exclaimed  defiantly,  "  Is  my 
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cousin  not  here  ?  "  and  she  laid  a  stress  on  the  title 
of  relationship. 

Now  that  the  dreaded  moment  was  come, 
Denise's  first  wild  feeling  was,  that  while  she 
lived,  those  two  should  never  meet.  Then  she 
knew  herself  impotent  to  prevent  it.  She  turned 
a  look  of  such  dumb  despair  on  her  rival,  that 
Lucile,  in  all  her  agitation,  was  scared.  She  had 
never  imagined  that  the  woman  who  was  Gaston's 
wife  could  look  thus. 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  too  ?"  she  said. 

"  Unhappy  ! — Oh,  why  are  you  come  here?" 

u  Do  you  love  him,  then  V* 

"  Yes  !"  said  Denise,  out  of  a  heart  that  seemed 
breaking. 

"  Does  he  love  you?"  cried  Lucile,  hastily. 

"  If  he  saw  me  dead  this  moment,  he  would  only 
say,  l  My  aunt  will  miss  her  !'" 

"  Ah  !  he  loves  me  still ! "  cried  Lucile,  with  a 
flash  of  triumph. 

"  And  if  he  does,  what  then  ?  Oh,  you  were 
merciless  when  you  came  to-day.  The  past  is  so 
past  for  Gaston  and  you,  that  even  to  think  of  re- 
viving it  is  sin.  You  have  brought  miserv  for  us 
all.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  left  for  you  but  to 
forget  each  other.     Why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  You  may  speak  severely,  but  you  do  not  know 
my  wretchedness ! " 
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"Am  I  then  so  happy?"  said  Denise  bitterly. 
"  Seas  between  us  could  not  part  me  from  my 
husband,  more  than  your  standing  here.  Lucile, 
if  you  know  what  it  is  to  love  him,  go  back,  and 
do  not  ask  to  see  him,  even  though  I  know  you 
can  mean  only  a  last  farewell." 

"  It  is  !  it  is  so.  I  will  never  come  again,  but 
I  must  say  that !  All  these  long  months  I  have 
resolved  to  see  him  this  once  more,  and  you  may 
kill  me,  but  I  cannot  go  without  that.  You  may 
stay  and  hear  whatever  I  say ;  I  do  not  care  if  all 
the  world  knows  that  I  love  him  ! " 

"  You  do  not  know  what  love  is,"  said  Denise, 
looking  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  pity  on  the 
girl,  "  for  you  think  only  of  yourself." 

"  Say  what  you  will — think  what  you  will — you 
shall  not  drive  me  away  till  he  comes.  You  need 
not  care,  for  it  is  the  last  time.  Every  one  says 
that  I  shall  die,  and  I  hope  it  is  true.  I  am  so 
wretched  ! — Oh,  so  wretched  !  But  after  all,  I 
am  nothing  at  all  to  him,  and  you  are  his  wife ; 
I  have  no  right  here,"  she  murmured,  her  mood 
changing  under  the  influence  of  Denise' s  expressive 
silence.  "  You  could  send  me  away  if  you  were 
cruel  enough.  I  thought  I  should  be  happier  if  I 
spoke  to  him  once  more — that  is  all." 

"  Poor  child  !  " 

"  I  do  not  want  to  make  you  miserable — I  never 
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thought  of  that.     Perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  come. 
Must  I  go  away?" 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Denise,  and  as  she  spoke 
Gaston  entered  the  hall. 

They  all  kept  silence  for  a  little  while ;  but 
Gaston's  first  impulse  was  anger  against  Lucile, 
struggling,  however,  with  tumultuous  feelings  of 
a  far  different  kind.  Denise  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Gaston,"  she  said,  trying  to  steady  her  voice, 
"Your  cousin  wishes  to  see  you.  Say  what  you 
have  to  say,  Lucile  !" 

"  Stay,  Denise,"  he  said.  "  It  can  be  nothing 
that  you  are  not  to  hear  ! " 

She  lifted  eyes  full  of  anguish  and  despair,  but 
trust  above  all. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  Gaston.  I  trust  you  entirely," 
and  as  she  spoke  she  glided  from  his  detaining 
hand.  Sense  and  breath  seemed  deserting  her; 
she  felt  as  if  in  another  moment  she  should  have 
fallen  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Gaston  and 
Lucile  were  alone,  but  the  shadow  of  her  presence 
was  between  them  still. 

"Lucile!  what  madness  possessed  you?"  were 
his  first  words. 

"  Oh,  I  see  that  I  was  mad !  I  know  I  was  ! 
But  you  did  not  come  when  I  wrote,  and  I  waited 
and  waited,  and  could  not  bear  it.    When  they  said 
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I  was  ill,  at  Marseilles,  I  was  delighted,  for  then  I 
thought  I  could  go  to  Costabelle,  and  see  you." 

"  This  is  worse  than  folly,  Lucile.  Do  you 
suppose  I  forget  that  I  have  Mme.  Luchon  be- 
fore me?" 

"  Do  not  call  me  by  that  name,  or  I  shall  hate 
you,  Gaston !     Oh,  why  did  you  let  me  go  away 
from  here  ?  " 
"Why!" 

"  I  should  never  have   gone — I    did  not  care 
whether  you  were   rich   or  poor;    but  I  was  so 
frightened  by  mamma ;    and  you  forgot  me  and 
married  Denise  Le  Marchand." 
"  After  you  married  M.  Luchon." 
"  Mamma  made  me,  Gaston  !" 
"  Did  she  make  you  write  that  answer  to  my 
letter,  in  which  you  said  she  had  convinced  you — " 
"  She  declared  that  if  I  said  I  would  marry 
Auguste,  it  would  bring  you  back  to  me,"  said 
Lucile,  pouting.     "  You  did  not  come ;    I  heard 
you  were  to  marry  Denise;    and  then  I  did  not 
care  what  I  did.     Besides,  I  thought  that  I  should 
be  freer  when  I  was  married,  and  you  see  that, 
the  instant  I  could,  I  came  to  tell  you  all  this." 

"  Poor  girl !  it  would  have  been  better  for  you 
if  you  had  never  seen  my  face  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  know  that — I  have  been  so  wretched — 
I  would  not  eat,  and  the  doctor  said  I  was  killing 
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myself,  and  Auguste  did  not  know  what  to  do;  so 
his  sister,  Anais,  said  she  would  take  me  to  Cos- 
tabelle." 

"  Is  he  kind  to  you?" 

"  I  daresay  he  would  be,  if  I  let  him.  He 
should  have  asked  me  if  I  liked  him  before  he 
married  me,  if  he  wanted  to  know !  Though  what 
else  could  I  have  done !  And  I  am  more  at 
liberty,  especially  now  that  I  am  with  Anais — " 

"  What  was  your  excuse  to  her  for  coming 
here?" 

"  I  said  I  should  like  to  see  Denise,  and  made 
her  think  we  were  dear  friends ;  but,  in  any  case, 
she  would  have  been  ready  to  please  me,  for  Nina 
and  I  know  some  secrets  of  hers  that  she  would 
not  like  told." 

There  was  a  look  and  tone  that  made  Gaston  in- 
voluntarily think  of  Denise,  older,  and  yet  so  much 
more  innocent  than  Lucile,  who  was  wise  already 
in  a  knowledge  that  was  not  wisdom. 

"  My  poor  child,  fate  is  hard  on  you  !"  he  said. 
"  Who  and  what  is  this  Anais — what  sort  of  a 
friend  for  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  care  !  I  thought 
I  should  be  contented  if  I  could  tell  you  how  it  all 
was,  cousin ;  but  now  I  am  only  more  unhappy, 
and  I  must  go  back  !" — and  tears  showered  from 
her  eyes. 
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"You  have  brought  unhappiness  enough  here 
to-day,  you  foolish  child,"  said  Gaston,  seeking  to 
harden  himself,  as  he  felt  himself  growing  less  and 
less  able  to  keep  his  first  measured  tone. 

a  Oh,  cousin,  it  is  cruel  to  speak  to  me  so  ! " 
"  Cruel !     Well,  grant  it,  Lucile,  you  must  see 
that  you  and  I  can  be  nothing  henceforward  but 
strangers.      You  are   too   childish  to  know   that 

coming  here  as  you  have  done " 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  me  after  all ! "  she  in- 
terrupted. "  You  never  loved  me  !  Denise  even 
was  kinder  than  you  !  You  never  cared  for  me  ! 
No,  not  even  when  you  gave  me  the  ring  that  your 
mother  said  no  one  must  wear  but  the  woman  you 
loved  !  Take  it  back,  then !" — she  threw  it  to  him. 
u  Yes,  I  was  wrong  to  come,  though  it  was  only  to 
say  farewell — and  now  it  is  said  ! " 
"  Farewell ! "  repeated  Gaston. 
"Is  it  really  so,  cousin!"  She  was  again  the 
childish  Lucile  of  old  times. 

"  It  must  be,  my  poor  girl.  You  think  me  hard 
— Heaven  knows  if  I  am,  and  what  you  have 
made  me  endure.  I  tell  you,  Lucile,  I  dare  not 
meet  you  again.  Child  that  you  are,  cannot  you 
see  that  you  are  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ?  All 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  are  set  between  us ;  but 
they  might  be  no  safeguard  for  you  if  I  saw  you 
again,  and  knew  that  I  had  only  to  say  the  word 
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and  you  would  follow  me  to  the  world's  end  !  Do 
not  try  to  understand  me — Lucile,  my  Lucile — for 
the  last  time — farewell ! " 

He  clasped  her  close  to  him  one  moment,  and  the 
next  put  her  from  him.  "  For  the  last  time  !  the 
last ! — I  shall  never  see  you  again,  then  ?"  she 
whispered  amid  her  sobs,  but  he  dared  not  hear — 
he  saw  Nina  waiting  on  the  terrace  without,  and 
called  to  her  to  come  to  her  mistress.  And  thus, 
blinded  by  tears,  Lucile  left  Chateau  Farnoux  for 
the  last  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


HEN  Gaston  sought  Denise  he  found 
her  sitting  as  she  had  sat  for  an  hour 
past,  perfectly  still  and  unoccupied; 
but  he  might  have  heard  her  heart 
beating  as  she  looked  up  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  A  few  agitated  words  passed  between  them  ; 
he  thanked  her  for  her  generous  trust  in  him,  and 
she,  looking  at  him  with  mournful  earnest  eyes, 
answered,  "  I  am  glad  of  this,  if  it  has  comforted 
you  at  all,  Gaston." 

He  smiled  at  the  words ;  he  felt  so  veiy  far  from 
anything  like  comfort ! 

"  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  told  you  all  this  long 
ago,"  he  said,  "but  I  believed  it  gone  by  for 
ever." 

"  Tell  me  whatever  you  like  now." 

"  It  is  a  short  story  after  all.  I  loved  Lucile ;  I 
could  not  marry  her — my  uncle's  will  rendered  it 
impossible." 

And  then  he  recollected  that  by  marrying  as  that 
will  had  directed  he  had  retained  Chateau  Farnoux. 
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Before  their  marriage  he  -would  have  told  her  this 
without  hesitation ;  now  it  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, though  mercenary  motives  had  had  small 
share  in  what  he  did. 

"  That  poor  child  consented  to  marry  her  cousin, 
young  Luchon,  willingly,  as  I  believed — unwil- 
lingly, as  she  now  says.  It  seems  that  she  sub- 
mitted at  first,  and  has  rebelled  ever  since  rebellion 
has  become  useless.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said — 
she  had  not  realised  how  entirely  she  had  separated 
herself  from  me — her  coming  here  to-day  was  a 
frantic  act,  only  to  be  excused  by  her  childish- 
ness  "  he  stopped  short,  then  added  hastily — 

"Denise,  I  feel  that  I  did  you  a  great  wrong  in 
marrying  you  I" 

"  I  would  not  have  it  altered,  Gaston." 

"  No,  at  least  I  can  give  you  a  name  and  a  home, 
though  I  know  now  how  poor  a  gift  it  is.  It  seems 
idle  to  tell  you  that  you  have  my  entire  esteem  and 
regard.  I  am  glad  now  to  know  that  you  did  not 
marry  me  for  love,  my  poor  Denise,  though  at  the 
time  I  was  unreasonable  enough  to  think  it  wrong  ! 
As  if  I  myself — Well,  let  that  pass.  There  is  no 
mystery  between  us  now  ;  you  know  all  there  is  to 
know,  and  you  must  have  patience  with  me.  I  am 
bad  company  to  myself  and  others  sometimes." 

"  Gaston — it  is  not  quite  for  my  own  sake — but 
you  and  Lucile ?" 
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"  We  shall  never  meet  again. " 

"  Thank  you." 

Inconsistent  as  it  might  be,  just  when  he  had 
convinced  himself  and  her  that  they  could  never  be 
more  than  friends,  he  was  ready  to  reproach  her 
for  enduring  this  trial  to  her  feelings  as  a  wife  so 
patiently.  He  found  in  it  a  new  proof  of  her  com- 
plete indifference  to  him ;  but  a  suspicion  that  she 
had  a  heart  worth  winning  was  dawning  upon  him, 
and  his  thoughts  ended  in,  "  We  are  at  least  friends, 
Denise  ?  I  could  not  spare  your  friendship.  It  is 
a  stronghold  to  me  ! " 

"  Yes,  friends,  always ;  there  is  nothing  that  I 
would  not  do  if  you  wished  it,"  she  answered, 
choking  back  her  sobs. 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  said,  "  I  do  believe 
there  never  lived  any  one  so  good  and  sincere  as 
yourself.  I  have  learnt  it  more  and  more  clearly  of 
late ;  you  have  changed  this  old  place  into  a  '  home,' 
as  they  say  in  England.  You  have  brought  new 
life,  too,  to  my  poor  aunt.  What  should  we  do 
without  you?" 

Her  head  was  bent  so  that  he  could  not  see  her 
face,  but  a  great  scalding  tear  fell  on  the  hand  that 
held  hers. 

"  Denise  !     My  dear  Denise ?" 

"  Are  you  trying  to  make  yourself  believe  lam 
necessary  to  you,  Gaston?" 
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"  You  are,  my  dear  wife,  you  have  grown  very 
precious  to  me;  we  have  learned  to  know  each 
other  better  of  late,  have  we  not  ?  Do  you  think 
I  hold  it  a  trifling  blessing  to  have  a  friend  and 
companion  to  share  my  life,  whom  I  respect  and 
trust  entirely?" 

But  still  there  was  one  thing  wanting  !  Love 
was  absent.  Kind,  indeed,  oh,  always  kind — how 
should  she  bear  it?  Years  of  happiness  would 
hardly  have  compensated  for  the  anguish  that  rushed 
upon  her  when  Gaston  left  her.  She  felt  that  now 
she  knew  whatever  there  was  to  be  known,  and  she 
did  not  doubt  his  promise  to  see  Lucile  no  more ; 
but  there  was  no  consolation  in  that  or  any  other 
thought.  How  should  she  maintain  this  tone  of 
quiet  affection  all  through  the  long  future,  while 
her  heart  felt  breaking  ?  how  endure  her  daily  occu- 
pations, while  the  very  daylight  was  hateful  to  her  ! 

"Can  no  one  be  happy  in  this  Chateau!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  come  to  Far- 
noux  !"  and  yet  she  had  truly  said  that  she  would 
not  undo  her  marriage  if  she  could. 

Little  did  Gaston  imagine  that  Denise  was  more 
to  be  pitied  than  himself;  he  watched  her  with 
solicitude  for  a  while  ;  but,  seeing  her  placid,  and 
occupied  as  usual,  he  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
contented.  She  was  far  less  timid  with  him  than 
before ;  for  now  she  hoped  for  nothing,  and  he  did 
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not  guess  what  passed  out  of  his  sight.  Mile.  Le 
Marchand,  away  in  Normandy,  thought  not,  as  she 
triumphed  over  the  success  of  her  castle-building, 
that  her  romance  had  turned  to  tragedy;  and  as 
little  did  Lucile  know,  while  she  struggled  vainly 
against  her  lot,  that  she  had  caused  Denise  to  suffer 
ten  times  more  than  she  could  do.  Yet  Denise 
would  live,  and  Lucile  would  die.  Mental  pain 
does  not  kill  as  quickly  as  bodily,  or  there  would 
be  no  complaint  of  over-population ;  but  it  some- 
times combines  with  lurking  malady,  and  is  fatal. 
When  Denise  heard  Lucile  say  she  was  dying,  she 
looked  at  the  eyes  and  cheeks  bright  with  fever, 
and  did  not  believe  it  in  the  least.  Perhaps  Lucile 
only  half  believed  it  herself.  Though  too  much 
afraid  of  her  mother  to  make  an  effectual  resistance 
before  her  marriage  with  M.  Luchon,  she  seemed 
since  to  have  entirely  changed  her  character,  and, 
strong  in  her  position  as  a  married  woman,  set 
Mme.  de  Farnoux  at  defiance ;  and  young  Luchon 
little  liking  his  mother-in-law,  she  abandoned  the 
home  that  she  had  looked  forward  to,  and  retired 
to  solitary  lodgings  where  she  bewailed  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  child,  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  an  injured 
mother.  As  for  Auguste  Luchon,  Lucile  treated 
him  with  a  sullen  petulance  that  soon  disgusted 
him  and  sent  him  back  to  the  courses  from  which 
matrimony  was  to  have  weaned  him.     She  openly 
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professed  to  hate  him,  and  said  she  only  cared  for 
one  thing,  and  that  was  to  die ;  and  she  exposed 
her  health  in  every  way,  while  her  whole  mind  was 
secretly  set  on  meeting  Gaston  again.  Poor  Lucile  ! 
brought  up  by  a  mother  and  a  servant,  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways  equally  unprincipled,  to  baffle  superior 
strength  by  cunning  had  been  the  only  lesson  she 
had  ever  learnt ;  and  after  all,  in  spite  of  this  evil 
influence,  she  was  still  little  more  than  a  simple 
child,  hardly  comprehending  wrong,  and  misled 
chiefly  from  not  knowing  what  right  was.  She 
had  carefully  hidden  her  resolution  to  see  Gaston 
again  from  all  but  Nina,  who  encouraged  her  in  it, 
partly  to  obtain  power  over  her,  partly  from  love  of  a 
little  excitement.  Lucile  had  no  plan,  except  to 
meet  and  speak  to  him ;  she  never  considered  what 
would  happen  next.  When  she  had  first  found 
herself  really  ill,  she  had  secretly  rejoiced,  and 
declared  that  nothing  would  cure  her  but  country 
air  5  only  she  would  not  be  nursed  by  her  mother ; 
she  must  have  her  married  sister-in-law,  Mme. 
Cambel.  For  reasons  of  her  own  Mme.  Cambel 
consented,  and  young  Luchon  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  Lucile  for  a  while.  Accordingly  to  Costabelle, 
where  the  Luchons  had  a  house,  they  came,  and 
remained  till  Mme.  Cambel  grew  tired  of  her  exile 
from  Marseilles,  and  frequent  arguments  arose  as  to 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  go  back. 
II  m 
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The  two  were  sitting  together ;  Lucile  now  on  a 
sofa,  now  moving  restlessly  about ;  the  sister-in-law 
at  work,  looking  impatient  and  out  of  temper. 

"  Go  if  you  will,  Anais ;  I  stay  here,"  said 
Lucile. 

"  But  I  cannot  leave  you  here.  What  an  idea  ! 
What  would  my  brother  say  ?  he  has  already  twice 
summoned  you  back,  and  if  you  delay  he  will  cer- 
tainly come  himself,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
scene !" 

"  Yes,  he  will  come  and  behave  like  a  brute." 

"  He  has  a  horrible  temper,  I  allow ;  I  shrink 
when  that  savage  look  comes — he  would  kill  any 
one  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  I  am  certain.  These 
men  are  dreadful " 

"All,  my  dear?" 

"  Ah,  well,  there  are  exceptions,"  smiled  Mme. 
Cambel.  "  But  we  will  not  talk  about  the  naughty 
creatures." 

"  Not  if  you  do  as  I  wish  ;  otherwise  I  may  talk 
more  than  you  like." 

"  You  would  try  the  patience  of  a  saint,  Lucile. 
I  cannot  imagine  what  attracts  you  in  this  place. 
As  for  me,  I  am  never  in  the  country  three  days 
without  being  perfectly  miserable.  I  was  certainly 
born  with  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  country." 

"  People  go  there  when  they  cannot  pay  their 
debts  in  the  town,  I  think." 
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There  was  some  sting  in  the  allusion  to  debts 
that  made  Mme.  Cambel  turn  pale  and  frown. 
Lucile  added :  "  You  know  very  well  that  you  had 
better  keep  on  good  terms  with  me,  and  then  perhaps 
I  may  help  in  your  affairs." 

"  If  I  only  knew  what  you  want  here  !  When 
you  came  back  from  Chateau  Farnoux  so  defaite 
and  bouleversee,  I  thought  " — Mme.  Cambel  looked 
meaningly  at  her — "  I  thought  I  could  guess  what 
awjuille  i.l  y  avait  sous  roche ;  but  nothing  has 
come  of  it.  I  know  you  have  not  received  so 
much  as  a  message." 

"  You  know  ! "  cried  Lucile,  with  flashing  eves. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know.  My  dear,  I  am  responsible 
for  you  to  Auguste,  and  as  long  as  you  place  no 
confidence  in  me " 

Lucile  hesitated.  She  had  Mme.  Cambel  too 
completely  in  her  power  to  fear  her ;  for  the  lady 
had  been  deceived  by  her  apparent  childishness,  and 
had  talked  imprudently  before  her.  She  would 
make  no  revelations  to  her  brother.  But,  low  as 
Lucile's  standard  of  moral  feeling  was,  she  had 
been  so  far  raised  by  her  love  for  Gaston  as  to 
shrink  from  speaking  of  it  to  such  ears  as  those 
which  were  awaiting  her  tale.  "  When  I  have 
anything  to  say,"  she  answered,  shrugging  her 
shoulders. 

"  You  look  innocent  as  a  dove,  but  yet  I  don't 
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know,  my  dear,"  said  Mme.  Cambel,  incredu- 
lously. 

Lucile  walked  about  the  room,  pulled  a  rose  to 
pieces,  lifted  and  threw  down  her  knitting.  A 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping  in  the  road  caught  her 
ear;  she  flushed  red,  and  ran  to  the  window. 
Mme.  Cambel  watched  her  with  greedy  eyes.  The 
sounds  were  soon  lost  in  distance,  and  Lucile  turned 
round,  pale,  with  her  hand  at  her  side. 

"  Always  thus  when  she  hears  a  sound  !  I  would 
give  my  little  finger  to  know  if  it  is  M.  de  Far- 
noux  whom  she  expects !  Who  did  you  think  it 
was,  my  dear?" 

"No  one.  .  .  Oh,  Anais!" 

"  What  is  it  ?  Heavens  !  how  strange  you  look  ! 
You  suffer?" 

"  Yes — here — Oh,  I  cannot  bear  this  pain  ! " 

"  Nina,  Nina,  quick,  my  salts  here  !  Lucile,  do 
not  look  so  strangely  ! " 

"  I  am  better  now.    Oh,  how  horrible  pain  is  !" 

"I  believe  after  all  her  illness  is  a  fact!"  said 
Mme.  Cambel. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


HERE  are  many  who  call  on  death  to 
deliver  them  from  present  distress,  who 
would  be  the  first  to  shrink  back  if  he 
replied  to  their  summons.  They  rea- 
lize their  present  sufferings  more  vividly  than  the 
terrors  of  the  great  king.  It  was  so  with  Lucile. 
As  soon  as  she  grew  really  alarmed  about  her  health, 
she  consented  to  go  back  to  Marseilles,  but  its  glare 
and  dust  and  summer  heat,  and  the  pestiferous 
smells  from  the  harbour,  increased  her  illness  so 
rapidly,  that  the  physician  advised  her  return  to 
Costabelle.  M.  Luchon  found  himself  unable  to 
quit  business  and  pleasure  to  attend  on  an  invalid 
wife,  who  made  no  secret  of  her  dislike  to  his 
presence:  Mrae.  Cambel  was  too  much  afraid  of 
consumption  to  come  near  her ;  and  thus  it  became 
necessary  to  make  advances  to  Mme.  de  Farnoux, 
and  propose  that  she  should  come  and  nurse  her 
daughter. 

There  is  a  mournful  little  song  called  "La 
Poitrinaire,"  of  which  the  burden  is,  "  Je  suis 
si  jeune,  je   ne   veux   pas   mourir."      Such    was 
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ever  Lucile's  cry.  Nothing  could  be  sadder  than 
her  terrified  clinging  to  life,  and  the  horror  of 
death  which  she  manifested  ;  not  that  life  had  many 
attractions  for  her,  but  she  had  not  one  thought 
to  make  the  passage  of  the  dark  river  from  which 
all  mortals  shrink,  less  awful  to  her.  If  she  knew 
anything  of  religion,  it  was  in  its  most  formal 
sense ;  she  found  no  support  in  it  now.  She  looked 
from  face  to  face  continually,  watching  what  they 
thought  of  her  state,  as  if  supplicating  to  be  told 
there  was  no  danger.  At  times  she  would  break 
out  into  passionate  reproaches  against  her  mother, 
or  call  on  Gaston  to  come  to  her,  and  cure  her  with 
the  touch  of  his  hand.  "  Send  for  Gaston — Oh, 
why  did  he  say  he  would  not  come  ! "  was  always 
on  her  lips.  She  never  reproached  him;  all  her 
bitterness  was  for  her  mother.  Love  for  Gaston 
had  been,  and  was  to  the  last,  her  truest,  most  ele- 
vated feeling.  Mme.  de  Farnoux  deserved  some 
pity  at  this  time.  Brought  face  to  face  with  death, 
obliged  to  watch  his  slow  approach,  and  endure  all 
the  melancholy  thoughts  that  were  her  special  ab- 
horrence— never  was  penance  more  complete.  Her 
only  idea  of  soothing  an  invalid  was  by  denying 
that  there  was  anything  to  fear.  Sad,  indeed,  is 
the  sick  bed  that  has  no  better  nurse  than  Mme.  de 
Farnoux  !  The  maid  Nina  was  kind  and  faithful, 
and  the  cure  who  lived  near  found  out  the  dying 
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girl,  and  did  his  best  to  bring  her  spiritual  conso- 
lation ;  but,  like  most  cures  of  remote  districts,  he 
was  little  above  the  peasants  of  his  flock,  either  in 
birth  or  education,  and  her  case  perplexed  him. 
Never  did  little  white  "  bastide,"  amid  its  trees,  look 
gayer  than  the  Luchon  house  at  Costabelle,  and 
never  was  there  sadder  scene  than  that  within  its 
walls,  where  this  young  life  was  beating  itself  to 
pieces.  Lucile,  after  all,  did  not  wish  to  live,  but 
she  dared  not  die. 

Gaston  heard  that  she  had  left  Costabelle,  and 
heard  too  that  she  had  been  brought  back.  He 
learnt  it  accidentally  from  Mme.  Pitre  one  day, 
when  she  was  at  Chateau  Farnoux.  "  Such  a 
pretty  creature!"  said  she,  sadly;  "and  only 
seventeen  years  old.     It  is  very  young  to  die  ! " 

He  had  promised  himself  and  Denise  never  to 
see  Lucile  again,  but  his  promise  did  not  extend  to 
hearing  no  tidings  of  her  at  such  a  time.  An  hour 
or  two  later  he  was  asking  at  Costabelle  what  truth 
there  was  in  what  Mme.  Pitre  had  said.  Nina's 
tearful  answer  confirmed  what  he  had  heard.  He 
did  not  enter  the  house,  or  see  Mme.  cle  Farnoux, 
but  he  lingered  near  for  a  long  time,  looking  at  the 
window  which  he  had  learnt  was  Lucile's.  She 
did  not  fail  to  hear  of  his  coming,  and  the  know- 
ledge seemed  for  a  while  to  bring  actual  life  with 
it.     "  He  will  come  again!"  she  exclaimed;  and 
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day  after  day  rallied  her  strength  to  sit  at  the  win- 
dow, and  watch,  unseen,  through  the  Venetian 
blinds,  for  his  visits.  Strange  to  say,  this  seemed 
to  content  her.  In  these  last  days  of  life  she  only 
needed  to  feel  that  he  still  loved  her ;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  cure  did  not  quite  forbid  this  weakness,  but 
sought  to  turn  it  to  account,  when  he  bade  her  think 
of  Paradise,  where  all  tears  would  be  dried  and  all 
jealousies  cease.  When  he  spoke  thus,  she  listened 
with  something  of  the  same  docility  that  she  used 
to  show  to  Gaston,  even  in  her  most  wilful  moods ; 
and  perhaps  the  simple  teaching  suited  her,  for 
more  than  once  she  said,  "  I  hope  Denise  is  not 
very  unhappy  now,"  with  something  of  repentance, 
but  she  would  never  call  her  either  Mme.  de  Far- 
noux  or  "  Gaston's  wife,"  though  the  cure  urged 
it  on  her,  as  a  token  of  her  sincere  resignation. 
He  could,  however,  deal  much  more  easily  with 
Lucile,  who,  as  life  ebbed,  became  more  and  more 
tractable,  than  with  her  mother,  whose  petulant 
lamentations  'demanded  reproof  rather  than  sym- 
pathy. 

Denise  knew  that  soon  Lucile  would  be  but  a 
memory  to  Gaston,  but  she  was  not  tempted  to 
rejoice.  She  saw  well  that  Lucile  dead,  was  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  Lucile  living.  Had  she  lived, 
she  would  probably  have  accepted  her  lot  sooner  or 
later,  and  even  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  Gaston 
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would  have  seen  in  her  only  the  wife  of  Auguste 
Luchon ;  but  now  she  would  remain  for  ever  a 
beautiful  vision,  his  first  love,  with  an  aureole 
round  her  head.  Denise  knew  it  by  instinct,  but 
at  this  moment  she  almost  forgot  her  own  burden, 
in  the  compassion  that  she  felt  for  Lucile,  and  the 
intensity  of  her  desire  to  comfort  Gaston.  Not  a 
word  had  passed  between  them  on  any  but  com- 
mon-place subjects  since  Lucile's  visit  to  the  Cha- 
teau ;  but  Denise  could  read  Gaston's  face  too  well 
for  her  own  peace.  She  could  not  but  shrink, 
as  if  she  had  touched  a  fresh  wound,  when  she 
thought  it  possible  he  might  meet  Lucile  again  ; 
and  yet  the  rumours  brought  by  Mme.  Pitre  moved 
her  compassion  so  much,  that  she  would  have  done 
almost  anything  to  comfort  the  dying  girl.  At 
last  she  took  courage,  and  went  herself  to  Costa- 
belle,  to  ascertain  her  state.  Mme.  de  Farnoux 
came  to  answer  her  inquiries  in  person. 

"  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  to  come,  dear  madame  !" 
cried  she,  little  knowing,  however,  how  kind  it 
was.  "  You  find  me  broken-hearted ;  my  sweet 
child  .  .  .  and  I  believed  I  should  have  a  happy 
home  with  her  for  the  rest  of  my  life !  I  am  a 
most  unfortunate  woman.  To  think  that,  when  a 
poor  mother  has  had  all  the  anxiety  of  bringing  up 
and  marrying  a  child,  she  should  lose  her  !  The 
poor  thing  suffers  from  the  heat  to  that  degree — 
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impossible  to  relieve  her — it  kills  me  to  see  her. 
Only  a  mother  could  understand  what  I  undergo, 
and  after  all,  it  is  in  vain  !  She  has  heard  you  are 
here,  and  insists  on  seeing  you,  but  it  is  asking  too 
much  ! " 

Denise  had  scarcely  counted  on  this,  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  amiable,  I  know  you  will  not 
refuse  her.  Anything  we  can  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  to  gratify  her,  whatever  it  costs  our  feel- 
ings." 

Had  Denise  been  inclined,  she  might  have  re- 
marked that  in  this  case  it  was  not  Mme.  de  Far- 
noux  who  sacrificed  her  feelings.  She  did  not, 
however;  she  only  followed  her  silently  to  the 
room,  where  Lucile  was  lying  by  the  open  win- 
dow, shaded  from  the  sun  by  its  persiennes.  Her 
light  hair  was  loose,  and  lay  in  thick  masses  on 
her  pillow  ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  for  a  moment 
she  did  not  open  them  as  Denise  stood  beside  her. 
She  was  as  lovely  as  ever ;  her  fair  cheek  as 
rounded,  her  hands  as  white  and  dimpled  as  of 
old,  and  the  eyes  that  she  lifted  at  last  to  Denise 
were  clear  and  star-like,  but  her  voice  was  changed ; 
its  husky  sound  told  of  a  throat  parched  with  fever. 

"  How  many  times,  Denise,  have  I  seen  you  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Three." 
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"  Three  besides  this  ?  Once  in  the  chapel,  and 
once  in  the  hall — the  other?" 

Denise  could  hardly  force  herself  to  say  that 
their  first  meeting  had  been  in  the  cemetery  of 
Farnoux.  The  word  sent  a  cold  thrill  through 
her,  and  Lucile  shuddered  visibly. 

"Why  have  you  come  to  see  me?"  she  asked, 
wonderingly. 

"  I  heard  you  were  very  ill,  and — " 

11  Do  you  want  me  to  die  ?  You  will  not  have 
to  wait  long,"  said  Lucile,  more  sadly  than 
bitterly. 

Denise  knelt  down  by  her  side ;  she  could  only 
answer  by  tears.  Lucile  drew  away  the  hand  that 
Denise  had  pressed  over  her  eyes,  and  laid  a  burn- 
ing cheek  upon  it. 

"  Are  you  really  sorry  for  me  ?     No  one  else 

will  care,  except Oh,  I  know  he  will.     Does 

he,  Denise?" 

u  Yes,  dear  child,  you  know  that." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  like  to  be  certain  of  it. 
I  want  him  to  remember  me.  You  will  let  him, 
Denise?" 

Poor  Denise  !  She  answered  by  a  tender  caress, 
not  daring  to  speak,  lest  she  should  lose  her  self- 
control,  for  this  tried  her  hard. 

"  I  like  your  hand  ;  it  feels  like  his.  The  Baron 
used  to  say  that  all  the   De  Farnoux  had  taper 
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fingers,  like  these,  and  you  are  a  De  Farnoux,  they 
say.  I  shall  shut  my  eves  and  fancy  I  am  at  the 
Chateau.  Oh,  I  was  so  happy  there !  I  wish  I 
were  a  little  rcrdon,  and  lived  in  those  ilex  woods. 
Ah,  I  recollect  so  well  the  day  he  gave  me  the 
ring—" 

She  relapsed  into  silence.  Presently  the  rustle 
of  a  silk  dress  roused  her.  "  That  is  mamma,'* 
said  she,  with  impatience.  "  I  hate  that  rustle. 
Please  go  away." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  you  are  detaining  this  kind 
visitor  an  unreasonable  time ;  her  carriage  is  waiting 
in  the  heat,  and  you  know  she  will  have  a  long 
walk  from  the  last  point  to  which  a  carriage " 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  was  happy  for  a 
minute,  and  so  you — No,  I  ought  not  to  speak  so. 
M.  le  Cure  told  me  it  was  yen*  wrong.  That  is 
another  sin  to  confess.  Oh,  do  not  go  ;  stay,  oh,  if 
you  would  stay  !  Remain  and  nurse  me;  I  think 
I  should  sleep  at  night  if  you  were  here ;  I  should 
think  there  was  an  angel  in  the  room,  you  look  so 
gentle  and  kind,  and  then  mamma  need  not  sleep 
in  that  chair  and  fancy  she  is  watching  me." 

"  My  darling  Lucile ! "  exclaimed  Mme.  de 
Farnoux,  reproachfully. 

But  Lucile's  entreaties  only  grew  more  piteous, 
and  ended  in  such  convulsive  weeping  that  all  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  hailed  with  relief  the  entrance 
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of  her  doctor.  He  made  a  sign  to  Denise  not  to 
oppose  her,  and  she  gradually  became  quiet  again. 
Denise  wrote  a  few  words  to  tell  Gaston  where  she 
was ;  and,  when  she  had  sent  them,  remembered 
that  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  written  to 
him.  She  learnt  from  the  doctor  that  her  task 
could  not  be  a  long  one.  A  few  days  at  most  would 
see  the  end  of  the  struggle,  but  it  might  yet  be  a 
very  painful  one.  As  she  watched  over  Lucile, 
she  seemed  to  enter  into  the  love,  at  once  tender 
and  passionate,  with  which  she  had  inspired  Gaston. 
All  that  was  faulty,  all  that  could  have  repelled 
Denise,  had  vanished  from  Lucile's  character; 
Denise  saw  in  her  only  the  clinging  child,  whom 
she,  so  far  stronger,  would  fain  have  taken  in  her 
arms,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind.  In  these 
last  days  Lucile  turned  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  all 
that  her  life  had  wanted — sister,  companion,  friend 
— Denise  brought  the  protection  and  peace  that  she 
had  craved  for  in  the  beginning;  of  her  illness. 
Mme.  de  Farnoux  and  her  selfish  grief  did  not  dis- 
turb them ;  she  kept  aloof,  displeased  that  Denise 
should  be  all-sufficient  to  Lucile,  yet  well  satisfied 
to  escape  distress  and  fatigue  herself.  From  one 
unexpected  quarter  Denise  met  with  true  gratitude. 
Auguste  Luchon  showed  a  kinder  and  a  kinder 
feeling  towards  Lucile  when  he  came  from  time  to 
time  to  visit  her,  that  made  Denise  believe  that,  had 
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he  had  a  different  wife  he  might,  after  all,  have  be- 
come an  estimable  man,  and  made  her  happy.  But 
with  poor  Lucile  all  had  gone  ill  from  the  outset. 
Had  such  fond  care  as  Denise  gave  come  sooner,  it 
might  have  saved  the  brief  life  that  was  fading  so 
fast.  Each  day  Denise  went  to  the  garden  gate  to 
give  her  report  to  Gaston,  and  each  day  some  new 
sign  had  appeared  that  told  how  near  the  end  was. 
He  never  asked  to  see  Lucile,  nor  did  she  appear  to 
desire  that  he  should  come  to  her.  Denise  always 
told  her  when  he  had  come  and  gone;  and  she 
smiled  and  was  contented.  To  Denise  the  look  or 
word  of  thanks  that  Gaston  gave  her  was  strength 
for  the  whole  day. 

a  Denise,  I  am  not  afraid  now  that  it  has  come. 
You  have  made  me  not  afraid,"  whispered  Lucile. 

They  both  knew  what  it  was  that  she  meant  had 
come,  and  both  knew  that  this  last  trial  would  very 
soon  be  over.  The  offices  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  the  dying  had  been  performed,  for  every  one  had 
thought  in  the  afternoon  that  she  could  not  live  out 
an  hour.  Yet  she  had  revived  again,  and  the  cure 
was  praying  near.  Denise  was  sitting  holding  her 
hand,  or  putting  back  the  hair  from  her  damp  brow. 
Mme.  de  Farnoux,  now  really  overcome,  was  sob- 
bing in  the  next  room.  A  little  lamp  in  the  window 
was  flickering  and  fading;  no  one  thought  of  re- 
plenishing the  oil.     Fit  emblem  of  the  young  life 
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now  ending,  thought  Gaston  as  he  watched  in  the 
garden  below.  He  had  stood  outside  Lucile's 
door  all  that  afternoon,  but  the  doctor  had  declared 
that  any  emotion  must  be  instantly  fatal  to  her, 
and  he  dared  not  enter,  nor  did  she  know  he  was 
there. 

Lucile  sought  to  speak  again,  but  voice  seemed 
cone.  Denise  leant  over  her,  and  fancied  she  heard 
her  gasp :  "  But  /  should  like  to  have  seen  him 
again ! " 

The  poor  child  had  been  told  by  the  cure  that 
this  desire  was  sinful,  and  must  be  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  of  self-will ;  and  she,  not  to  the  last 
comprehending  why  it  should  be  a  sin,  had  never- 
theless obeyed ;  but  now,  half  unconsciously,  the 
long-suppressed  wish  escaped  her.  Denise  rose  up 
softly,  went  to  the  window,  and  signed  to  Gaston. 
The  night  was  clear  and  balmy ;  stars  were  scattered 
over  all  the  sky.  There  might  be  a  soul  further  off 
than  they  ere  long.  Before  the  thought  had  well 
passed  through  her  mind  Gaston  was  at  the  door ; 
she  went  to  him,  spoke  a  few  low  words,  and  led 
him  to  the  bed-side.  Lucile  lay  as  if  in  profound 
sleep,  only  sleep  was  never  so  still  and  waxen. 
And  a  deep  sighing  wind  came  up  through  the  pine- 
wood.  The  cure  rose  from  his  knees.  "  She  is 
at  rest!"  he  said.  Denise  clasped  Gaston's  hand, 
but  he,  throwing  himself  beside  the  bed,  exclaimed, 
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"  Lucile  !  my  Lucile  !  come  back  to  me  !     Speak 
to  me  this  once  more,  Lucile  ! " 

At  the  very  gates  of  the  grave  she  heard  that 
voice.  Her  eyelids  unclosed  once  more ;  her  blue 
eyes  sought  his  face ;  a  smile  of  perfect  happiness 
came  on  her  lips,  and  with  that  look  on  her  face 
Lucile  died. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LLE.  LE  MARCHAND'S  little  pro- 
perty in  Normandy  was  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  valleys  that 
border  the  sea  near  Avranches.  Green 
slopes  sheltered  it ;  rich  meadows  extended  down 
to  the  shore ;  roses  climbed  the  walls  of  the  farm- 
house ;  poultry  scratched  and  clucked  in  the  farm- 
yard, and  a  pair  of  great  tawny  oxen  went  out  to 
plough  under  the  guardianship  of  the  honest  la- 
bourer, who,  with  his  wife,  cultivated  the  land  for 
Mile.  Le  Marchand.  She  paid  them  unexpected 
visits  from  time  to  time,  and  examined  the  condi- 
tion of  her  farm  with  a  shrewdness  that  would 
have  altered  Mme.  Pitre's  opinion  of  her,  could 
she  but  have  known  it ;  but  she  seldom  stayed  long. 
She  had  never  forgiven  the  little  property  for  hav- 
ing "  come  too  late,"  as  she  said ;  and,  when  in 
the  neighbourhood,  she  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
some  public  gardens,  little  frequented  by  others, 
belonging  to  the  town  that  crowned  the  hill  above 
her  farm.  There  she  would  sit  and  meditate,  or 
ii  n 
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sketch  undisturbed.  She  was  not  a  social  crea- 
ture, and  used  to  say  that  she  had  inherited  a  shy- 
ness of  mankind  from  her  Huguenot  forefathers, 
who  dwelt  in  caves  of  the  earth,  and  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts. 

Therefore  the  solitude  of  these  gardens  pleased 
her,  and  above  all,  the  view  from  them,  which  was 
full  of  the  pale  dreamy  poetry  of  the  north,  and 
deeply  tinged,  too,  with  northern  melancholy. 
From  the  foot  of  the  green  slopes  stretched  wide 
shining  sands,  over  which  hung  a  faint  mist,  so 
that  no  one  could  say  where  they  met  the  line  of 
grey  sea,  out  of  which,  blue  and  distant,  like  a 
vision,  rose  Mont  St;-Michel.  She  would  sit  and 
watch  the  tide  creep  over  those  treacherous  sands, 
where,  every  year,  thirty  or  forty  lives  are  lost,  and 
recall  the  legends  of  the  country-side,  muse  on  old 
times,  or  listen  unobserved  to  the  chatter  of  the 
"collegiens"  from  some  neighbouring  school,  who 
used  to  come  and  lie  on  the  grass  under  the  trees, 
and  play  each  other  tricks,  while  pretending  to 
learn  their  tasks.  They  all  knew  her  by  sight, 
and  rather  liked  the  sharp  words  she  occasionally 
threw  them  ;  they  never  molested  her  nor  she 
them.  Several  months  after  Denise's  marriage, 
Mile.  Le  Marchand  was  sitting  in  these  gardens, 
where  there  was  not  another  creature  except  a 
nursemaid,   whose   fingers   were    moving  rapidly 
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over  her  lace  cushion,  while  two  children  played 
near. 

Mile.  Le  March  and  had  a  theory  that  young 
married  people  should  be  left  to  themselves  for  a 
year  or  so,  undisturbed  by  relations,  and  she  was 
carrying  out  her  theory  by  keeping  away  from 
Farnoux.  She  would  hardly,  however,  have  re- 
mained as  long  as  she  had  done  in  Normandy,  had 
not  the  wish  to  paint  the  view  from  these  gardens 
taken  hold  of  her,  and  occupied  her  thoughts.  She 
had  not  begun  even  a  first  sketch  yet,  for  she  always 
pondered  a  subject  long  before  commencing ;  and 
to  tie  herself  down  definitively  to  a  new  work,  re- 
quired a  great  effort  of  mind.  She  always  regretted 
when  she  put  the  last  touch  to  an  old  one,  and 
shrank  from  besnnnino;  a  fresh  one ;  once  begun, 
however,  she  devoted  her  whole  time  and  thoughts 
to  it,  looking  on  it  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  and 
sparing  no  labour  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

She  had  no  pencil  in  her  hand  on  this  afternoon ; 
yet  her  projected  picture  was  occupying  her  mind, 
as  she  turned  the  leaves  of  a  little  old  Bible  from  a 
Rochelle  press,  and  sought  a  passage  that  she 
wanted.  A  sprig  of  the  peculiar  lavender  that 
perfumes  the  hills  of  Provence  marked  it. 

"  Here  it  is  ! "  said  she,  half  aloud.  "  I  always 
liked  to  read  how  the  two  Hebrews  were  inspired 
with  special  powers  to  make  beautiful  the  sanctuary. 
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Neither  head  nor  hand  can  work  without  the  gift. 
You  have  not  lost  your  scent,  little  mark.  There's 
something  in  this  fragrance  that  gives  me  the  idea 
of  freedom;  a  wild  fresh  odour  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  that's  why  I  put  it  in  an  old  Huguenot 
Bible.  It  always  sets  me  longing  for  the  south. 
Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  I  can't  live  anywhere 
else  ?  I  should  soon  hate  this  green  land,  though 
there's  poetry  in  that  view.  Mournful  enough, 
too;  and  this  northern  sun  is  pallid,  and  all  the 
colour  has  gone  out  of  the  sky  into  the  flax  blos- 
soms. Yes,  I  love  those  calcined  rocks  of  Provence 
better  than  these  woods — I  wonder  why  ?  " 

She  was  turning  half  unconsciously  through  her 
little  Bible,  as  she  meditated,  and  presently  came 
to  the  last  page,  where  was  an  index  to  the  Psalms, 
very  significant  of  the  epoch  when  it  was  com- 
posed. 

"Clement  Marot's  Psalms,"  said  she;  "here 
they  are,  music  and  all ;  the  same  airs  to  which 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  ladies  used  to  sing 
them,  when  they  were  the  fashion  at  the  court ! 
But  they  were  not  in  favour  there  when  this  index 
was  compiled.  No  !  they  were  being  sung  then 
to  the  echoes  of  the  Esperon  and  the  Algoal,  in 
*  the  Desert/  '  Quand  Veglise  sera  qffligee  de 
calomnies  et  de  force ;'    'Si  empeschee  en  Vexer- 
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cice  de  la  religion  ,•'  '  Siforcee  de  venir  au  combat.' 
To  be  sure  !  Our  Church  was  planted  with  tears 
and  watered  with  blood,  and  built  up  with  lives ; 
it  ought  to  stand  firm.  What  can  be  the  reason, 
that  now  we  are  become  like  the  Laodiceans, 
neither  cold  nor  warm  ?  Or  cold  outright,  I 
might  say  !     There's  something  lacking  !  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore she  continued  her  soliloquy.  "  I  was  brought 
up  to  read  my  Bible — a  chapter  every  day,  besides 
what  my  father  read  before  the  evening  prayer ; 
but  somehow  I  got  out  of  the  good  habit.  The 
child  brought  it  back  to  me.  I  liked  those  days 
long  ago  at  Paris ;  I  knew  the  best  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia school — what  the  Revolution  had  left  of 
them.  People  who  were  used  to  discuss  every- 
thing in  heaven  and  earth,  but  with  good  manners. 
Yet  I  learnt  little  good  among  them.  Here  is  the 
Catechism  that  Antoine  and  I  used  to  say  every 
Sunday  to  my  father,  as  we  had  no  temple  and  no 
pasteur  near.  '  Quelle  est  la  principals  fin  de  la 
vie  humaine?'  '  Et  quel  est  le  souverain  Men  des 
homines?'  I  think  I  can  hear  his  voice  asking 
these  questions,  and  little  Antoine  looking  at  me  to 
be  prompted.  Curious  how  those  days  come  back 
to  me  !  I  think  it  is  because  Denise  seems  to  be- 
long to  them.     I  was  growing  a  mere  heathen,  I 
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believe;  but  the  child  brought  the  old  thoughts 
again.  There  are  not  many  people  that  I  respect ; 
and  I  always  think  they  stand  upright,  because 
they  have  not  vet  got  into  a  slippery  place ;  but  I 
do  believe  in  Denise.  I  should  mightily  like  to 
see  her  again,  and  have  a  tilt  with  her  husband, 
but  young  married  people  should  be  left  alone  to 
learn  each  other.  Poor  creatures !  it's  often  sad 
rubbish  that  they  have  to  learn.  The  child  was 
always  asking  me  to  come,  in  her  first  letters,  but 
lately  she  has  said  nothing  about  it,  and  there's  a 
tone  I  don't  make  out — " 

Mile.  Le  Marchand  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  read  it  through. 

"  I  don't  like  it.  I  can't  make  it  out.  Her 
letters  used  to  be  full  of  her  pressoirs  and  lavoirs, 
and  all  the  different  kinds  of  olives,  and  what  sort 
of  grape  did  best  on  their  ground,  and  so  on.  And 
Gaston's  book,  that  which  she  expected  to  be  a  chef- 
cTceuure,  and  his  correspondence  about  it  with  this 
man  and  that  in  Paris,  and  Berne,  and  Berlin,  and 
I  don't  know  where.  Then  she  must  needs  go  off 
to  nurse  that  poor  Lucile  Gautier — ah,  pretty 
creature,  I  little  thought,  when  I  was  so  huffed 
with  you  at  Chateau  Farnoux  for  patronising 
Denise,  that  she  woidd  smooth  your  death-bed 
within  a  year.  I  wonder  whether  those  blue 
eyes  of  yours   ever  knew  tears  !       They  looked 
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as  if  such  things  were  altogether  strangers  to 
them!" 

And,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  she  hummed 
an  old  song  of  a  neighbouring  district : — 

"  '  La  beaute,  a  quoi  sert  elle, 

Legerement,  belle  hirondelle, 
Legerement  ? 
Elle  sert  a  porter  en  biere, 
Legerement,  blanche  bergere, 
Legerement.' 

"  And  then  she  has  had  Mile,  de  Farnoux  on 
her  hands  ill — very  sad,  I  daresay,  but  I  still  can't 
understand  the  tone  of  this  letter. — '  I  think  I  did 
not  know  how  happy  I  was  with  you  at  Farnoux ; 
it  was  like  dwelling  by  the  waters  of  Siloam  that 
go  softly.' — People  never  begin  to  be  grateful  for 
past  happiness  while  they  are  well  contented  with 
the  present.  The  shadow  of  Chateau  Farnoux  is 
on  the  child !  And  then  would  any  one  believe 
that  she  finds  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  in  Made- 
moiselle's living  on  !  Most  people  would  say  she 
had  lived  a  good  deal  too  long  already.    And  then, 

again Ah,   there    are    those    little    vagabonds 

coming  here ;  they  see  me.  I  can  see  you  grin- 
ning, you  young  rogues  !  I  wonder  if  I  should 
be  a  happier  woman  if  I  had  one  of  them  for  my 
own  ?  Bah  !  if  a  niece  is  so  much  anxiety,  what 
would  a  son  be  ?     Besides,  he  would  grow  up,  and 
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I  should  lose  the  child-face  that  was  all  mine.  It's 
only  the  dead  faces  that  keep  the  child  look ;  and 
after  all,  when  we  meet  them  again,  who  knows 
how  even  they  will  be  changed  !  Come,  this  won't 
do ;  I'm  getting  sentimental.  What's  that  you  are 
saying,  you  little  polisson,  there  ?  Planning  to  go 
down  to  the  greves  and  catch  crabs  ?  Oh,  you  little 
reprobate,  I'll  report  you  to  your  schoolmaster,  and 
ask  him  to  give  you  a  pensum." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  nothing  of  what  we  should 
have  caught ! "  laughed  the  boys. 

"  Much  obliged.  I  see  you  caricaturing  me  on 
that  blank  leaf  5  you,  sir !  Two  can  play  at  that. 
Look  here " — and  her  pencil  was  in  her  hand 
directly.  "  Give  me  the  book — there — that's  your 
likeness — "  and  she  threw  back  so  exact  a  resem- 
blance to  the  lad,  only  that  the  head  was  set  on  the 
body  of  a  crayfish,  that  all  the  boys  burst  into  a 
shout  of  delight. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  she,  with  unmoved  gravity, 
"especially  you,  M.  l'Ecrevisse.  Do  you  know 
that  on  the  2nd  of  November,  every  year,  there 
rises  from  the  sands " 

"A  fog!" 

"  Ay,  a  great  white  fog ;  but  you  don't  know 
of  what  it  is  composed,  hein  ?  Of  all  the  souls  of 
all  the  people  who  ever  were  ensables,  and  there 
are  so  many,  so  many,  that  all  the  greve  is  covered 
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as  far  as  Mont  St.-Michel.  And  there  you  would 
find  the  spirits  of  a  great  many  little  boys,  who 
went  on  half-holidays  to  fish  without  leave." 

She  departed  with  a  solemn  gesture,  but  turned 
before  she  left  the  gardens  to  look  back  at  the 
laughing  boys,  and  observed  to  herself,  "  Now  I 
know  that  if  I  had  a  son  he  would  be  the  very  first 
to  go  crab-catching,  and  I  should  be  in  constant 
terror  about  his  precious  life ;  and  yet  I  never  can 
see  a  pack  of  rosy  children  without  a  pain  at  my 
heart.  Empty  things  ought  to  feel  light ;  but  it's 
not  thus  with  hearts,  I  find.  Who  knows  whether 
Denise  will  ever  need  me  again  ?  Well,  if  I  had 
had  a  child  of  my  own  it  would  have  been  grown 
up  by  this  time,  and  I  should  have  been  a  grand- 
mother. Any  how,  I've  escaped  that  dispensation. 
Grandmothers  are  always  simpletons;  I've  lived 
too  long  to  give  into  such  nonsense.  There's  no 
denying,  however,  that  a  grandchild  is  the  natural 
consolation  of  old  age.  Perhaps  Denise  may  have 
a  child — bah  !  I'm  fancying  her  my  daughter  now  ! 
It's  decreed  that  I  shall  only  know  life's  best  feel- 
ings in  a  sort  of  second-hand  way.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  really  feel  for  her  as  a  mother  would.  I'm 
only  her  aunt.  But,  after  all,  no  one  loves  that 
child  a  little — people  are  either  indifferent  to  her  or 
else  they  adore  her — it's  a  curious  fact.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  pay  the  child  a  visit — and  there  are 
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those  old  letters  that  I  want  to  find.    Of  course  she 

does  not  want  me,  but  still " 

The  next  day  would  probably  have  seen  her  going 
southwards,  had  she  not  received  another  letter  from 
Denise,  which  said  she  was  going  to  Aix  for  a  few 
days.  Mile.  Le  Marchand  went  a  walking  tour 
into  Brittany,  to  work  off  her  restlessness,  and 
when  she  returned  set  to  work  on  her  new  painting, 
in  which  she  became  so  much  absorbed  that  she 
allowed  the  weeks  to  slip  by  without  thinking  of 
returning  to  Farnoux. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ENISE  had,  indeed,  only  exchanged 
one  sad  scene  for  another.  A  few 
weeks  after  Lucile's  death,  Mile,  de 
Farnoux's  illness  increased  so  fast 
that  her  moments  seemed  numbered.  Yet  she 
lingered  on,  knowing  no  one  now  but  Denise  and 
Gaston,  and  never  contented  unless  one  or  the 
other  were  near.  Gaston  saw  Denise  become  thin 
and  pale,  and  noted  that  her  face  grew  daily  sadder, 
and  he  would  have  prevented  her  from  wearing 
herself  out  in  this  long  watch ;  but  there  was  no 
one  to  take  her  place,  and  she  repulsed  his  anxious 
care  with  impatience  such  as  she  had  never  shown 
before ;  impatience  born  of  the  heart-ache,  that 
grew  more  intolerable  every  day.  For  now  the 
whole  burden  of  her  lot  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  she 
became  completely  hopeless  of  ever  winning  from 
her  husband  more  than  the  doubtful  affection,  which 
at  times  she  longed  to  fling  far  away,  as  a  mere 
mockery  of  what  ought  to  have  been  hers.  His 
very  care  for  her  angered  her,  when  he  attributed 
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to  her  attendance  on  Mile,  de  Farnoux  the  sadness 
which  sprang  from  a  far  different  source.  One 
smile  or  caress  from  him  would  have  borne  her 
through  hours  tenfold  more  gloomy  than  any  that 
she  could  spend  by  her  sick-bed;  and  he  never 
guessed  it !  What  chance  had  she  of  pleasing  one 
who  had  loved  Lucile,  so  beautiful,  so  unlike  her- 
self!— and  Denise  looked  at  her  own  sad  face  in 
the  glass,  and  "  He  never  would  have  loved  me, 
even  if  he  had  known  me  first ! "  was  her  bitter 
thought.     "  Why  should  he  ?  " 

Nor  would  she  ever  have  been  Gaston's  first 
love.  Some  fair  child-like  creature,  like  Lucile, 
was  sure  to  have  been  his  ideal.  When  oldened  by 
sorrow  he  might  feel  the  deep  spell  that  Denise 
possessed  for  the  few  who  appreciated  her  at  all ; 
but  this  could  not  be  while  his  heart  was  in  Lucile's 
grave.  He  had  sought,  as  far  as  man  could,  to  put 
away  the  thought  of  her  while  she  lived ;  but  she 
was  all-powerful  now,  and  Denise  knew  it  well. 
That  he  was  full  of  gratitude  for  her  care  of  Lucile 
she  also  knew ;  it  had  made  a  bond  between  them, 
and  Denise  had  learnt  to  feel  too  gently  to- 
wards the  girl,  whose  passage  to  the  grave  she 
had  lightened,  to  be  jealous  of  her  now.  Jealous 
she  could  not  be,  but  she  would  gladly  have  changed 
places  with  her.  "  Even  in  Paradise/'  so  ran  her 
thought,  "  Lucile  will  stand  nearer  to  him  than  I ; 
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for  he  loved  her ! "  That  Denise  was  wretched 
could  not  long  remain  hidden  from  Gaston,  though 
he  did  not  guess  the  true  reason.  The  fact  broke 
upon  him  as  they  watched  together  by  Mile,  de 
Farnoux  at  the  worst  crisis  of  her  illness,  and 
sought  in  vain  to  relieve  her.  Gaston  said,  "  This 
cannot  last,"  and  then  suddenly  Denise's  self- 
control  broke  down,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  the 
pillow,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  aunt !  oh,  dear  aunt !  I 
cannot  let  you  die  !  Xo  one  in  all  the  world  needs 
me  but  you  ! " 

The  words  reached  the  dulled  mind  of  the  in- 
valid ;  she  looked  at  Gaston,  and  uttered  his  name 
hoarsely.  He  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  were 
opened  then  to  see  that  his  wife  was  miserable  ;  but 
at  the  time  it  simply  embittered  him.  Lucile 
in  her  grave,  Denise  so  wretched  that  she  clung  to 
Mile,  de  Farnoux  as  her  sole  consolation — better 
that  he  had  enlisted  at  five  sous  a  day,  and  gone  to 
serve  in  Algeria  than  this.  He  saw  that  he  had 
made  a  terrible  mistake  in  supposing  that  he  could 
satisfy  her,  as  Marcellin  had  said,  with  a  name  and 
a  ring — he  had  nothing  else  to  give,  and  neither  he 
nor  she  could  be  free  any  more  till  death  came. 

When,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Mile,  de  Far- 
noux rallied  again,  Denise  seemed  so  worn  out  that 
he  assumed  authority  over  her,  and  took  her  to 
Aix  for  a  change  of  scene.     He  would  not  own  to 
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himself  that  he  saw  her  unwillingly  among  the 
Duvals,  who  welcomed  her  as  they  would  have 
done  a  near  relation.  She  had  no  other  friends, 
and  Marcellin  was  safe  in  the  counting-house  at 
Marseilles.  Gaston  only  remained  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Chateau ;  nominally  be- 
cause Mile,  de  Farnoux  could  not  be  left  entirely  to 
the  care  of  servants.  Denise  returned  more  like 
her  old  self,  but  she  would  have  done  better  not  to 
go ;  for,  in  her  absence,  Gaston  had  reverted  to  his 
old  solitary  habits,  and  was  slow  to  change  them 
again.  He  had  grown  hard  towards  himself  and 
others;  and  there  seemed  a  tacit  understanding 
that  he  and  Denise  should  lead  separate  lives. 
She  submitted,  for  she  had  no  hope.  She  might 
have  had  courage  to  strive  against  a  living  rival, 
but  she  had  none  against  the  dead  love.  Gaston 
had  wondered  how  her  religious  faith  would  en- 
dure contact  with  the  world.  In  these  dark 
hours,  whose  anguish  she  never  told,  that  faith  did 
sometimes  waver,  though  only  for  a  moment,  as 
she  looked  round  the  world  for  love,  and,  finding 
none,  was  tempted  to  doubt  whether  it  existed  even 
in  Heaven.  He  had  never  imagined  such  a  trial 
as  this  ;  he  had  thought  of  the  world's  teaching,  of 
life's  mysteries,  and  of  all  the  problems  and  temp- 
tations that  beset  a  man.  Her  woman's  trial  was 
different ;  but,  if  she  could  now — as  she  did — end 
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by  saying,  with  clasped  hands,  u  I  cannot  see  light, 
but  I  know  that  it  exists,"  then  nothing  would  ever 
shake  the  convictions  that  had  struck  root  so  deep. 
She  was  enough  of  a  De  Farnoux  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  all  melancholy  influences ;  and  there 
were  tendencies  of  character  that  might  have  made 
her  as  hopeless  and  hard  as  Mile,  de  Farnoux 
herself;  but  with  Denise,  personal  suffering  had 
the  effect  of  making  her  shrinkingly  anxious  to 
console  or  protect  others ;  and  this  was  her  best 
resource  at  that  time.  Judging  Gaston  by  herself, 
she  longed  for  anything  that  would  re-awaken  his 
interest  in  every-day  life  ;  yet  she  dared  not  intrude 
idle  matters  upon  him.  The  insight  he  had  given 
her  into  his  heart  made  her  afterwards  feel  as  if  it 
were  presumption  to  call  upon  him  to  be  interested 
in  her  schemes.  She  cared  little  enough  about 
them  herself,  and  let  the  days  go  by  monotonously, 
trying  to  bear  the  weight  of  each  as  it  came,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  next. 

At  last  came  Gaston's  first  effort  to  rouse  him- 
self. Lucile's  death  had  stunned  him,  and  long 
after  he  had  continued  his  old  occupations  without 
a  shade  of  real  interest.  He  felt  at  last  that  an  en- 
tire change  of  thought  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
him.  This  he  could  not  have  in  Chateau  Farnoux, 
and  a  reason  for  going  away  was  offered  by  the  im- 
possibility of  completing  his  notes  on  the  journals 
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of  Philippe  and  Raymond  de  Farnoux,  without 
consulting  documents  preserved  in  public  libraries 
of  France  and  Switzerland.  When  he  told  this  to 
Denise,  she  brightened  and  exclaimed,  "  Then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  to  Paris?" 

"  Yes,  and  to  Berne ;  possibly  I  may  have  to 
examine  a  manuscript  of  Antoine  Court's  at  Ge- 
neva, too ;  I  am  not  certain." 

"  When  did  you  think  of  going  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  in  Paris  next  week.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  consult  a  publisher,  too ;  and 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  how  far  the  censorship  will 
interfere  with  a  book  of  this  kind." 

"  Gaston,  you  will  take  me  with  you  ?  " 

"  To  Paris,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  little  pro- 
vinciale,  when  every  one  who  has  a  Chateau  is 
thankful  to  go  there  ?" 

"  As  if  I  cared  for  that!" 

"But  when  I  spoke  of  residing  in  Paris  you 
would  not  hear  of  it." 

"  That  was  different.     Take  me,  mon  ami" 

" 1  will  if  you  so  much  desire  it,  but  another 
time  would  be  more  convenient" 

She  saw  that  she  was  forcing  herself  upon  him, 
and  was  silent  in  deep  mortification. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  added  with  an  effort,  "  I  want 
a  change.  I  cannot  endure  my  life  here  any  longer ; 
I  am  only  a  burden  to  you   and  myself.     This 
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journey  will  give  me  exactly  what  I  need  ;  I  shall 
come  back  another  man,  ma  bonne  amie.  But  you 
know  I  cannot  leave  you  alone  here,  and  if  you  are 
afraid  of  having  the  sole  care  of  our  poor  aunt,  tell 
me  so  frankly." 

"  No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that." 

"  Will  you  invite  Camille  and  Adrienne  Duval 
to  visit  you  ?  " 

"  There  would  be  a  hundred  difficulties  about 
their  coming." 

"  I  will  see  to  that." 

"  I  do  not  want  them." 

"  That  is  different ;  I  imagined  you  were  great 
friends.  Your  aunt,  then,  Mile.  Le  Marchand ;  it 
is  strangely  long  since  you  have  seen  her,  why  not 
ask  her?" 

"Not  for  worlds!" 

Gaston  looked  much  surprised.  "  Well,  then,  is 
there  any  one  else?"  he  asked. 

"  No  one.     I  would  rather  be  alone." 

He  combated  this  till  she  answered  hastily ;  and 
then,  without  giving  him  time  to  say  more,  she 
went  away.  He  understood  her  less  than  ever, 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  was  glad  to  have  cleared  the 
way  so  far.  The  thought  of  absence  from  Chateau 
Farnoux  for  an  uncertain  time,  was  like  awaking 
to  new  life.  Denise  said  no  more  about  it,  but 
accepted  his  approaching   departure   as   a  settled 
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thing,  and  listened,  when  he  told  her  what  he 
purposed,  with  what  seemed  indifference.  There 
are,  however,  one  class  of  people  in  a  household 
who  are  rarely  deceived,  however  well  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  may  act  their  parts.  Zon  had 
long  before  remarked  to  her  fellow-servants  that 
most  ladies  loved  their  husbands  in  a  tranquil, 
friendly  manner,  but  madame  loved  monsieur 
d'amour,  and  her  resolution  was  taken  to  prevent 
his  leaving  Chateau  Farnoux.  The  night  before 
he  went,  the  mistral  sobbed  stormily  round  the 
Chateau;  rain  poured  down,  the  sea  lashed  the 
shore,  and  yet  at  times  there  were  sudden  lulls,  in 
which  all  was  so  still  that  the  ear  was  strained  to 
catch  the  renewal  of  sound.  Denise  could  not 
sleep ;  she  spent  this  night,  as  she  had  done  but 
too  many  of  late,  walking  up  and  down  her  room, 
or  kneeling  at  the  window,  watching  dawn  creep 
up  the  sky.  In  the  early  morning  as  she  looked 
out  she  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  Zon  coming  to- 
wards the  Chateau,  struggling  against  the  angry 
wind,  her  garments  almost  torn  off  her,  and  her 
broad  beaver  hat  blown  upright  on  her  head. 
Denise  went  downstairs  to  demand  what  this 
meant,  and  encountered  her  dripping  wet,  with 
her  hands  full  of  herbs. 

"  Oh,  madame  !  is  it  you  ?  "  said  she,  much  dis- 
composed, and  visibly  at  fault  for  some  explanation 
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which  should  not  be  the  true  one.  "  Have  you 
wanted  ine  ?" 

"Where  have  you  been  at  this  hour?  and  in 
such  weather  ! " 

"  Eh  !  bonne  mere  quel  ventarou  (great  wind)  there 
is  outside !  I  have  been  seeking  mourguettes"  and 
she  held  out  several  corpulent  snails,  as  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

"  Mourguettes  ?     And  what  are  these  herbs  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  are  something  for  grandmother. 
They  must  be  gathered  at  day-break,  or  they  have 
no  power." 

"  Zon,  you  know  you  promised  you  would  always 
tell  me  the  truth." 

"  And  so  it  is — at  least,  not  exactly,  for  the  herbs 
are,  after  all,  not  for  grandmother.  Madame  will 
not  be  displeased  ?  Well,  then,  she  knows  how 
learned  grandmother  is  in  herbs ;  she  collects  them 
for  distilling." 

"  I  have  met  her  gathering  them  in  the  hills." 

"  There !  Madame  sees  that  I  am  telling"  the 
truth.  People  think  that  grandmother  knows  how 
to  escounjar — call  up  storms,  I  mean — and  to  en- 
able conscripts  to  draw  a  good  number ;  but  that 
is  all  nonsense.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  that 
she  really  does  know ;  I  could  not  go  to  her  till 
yesterday  to  ask  about  it,  but  I  assure  you  she  is 
infallible  in  this.     These  are  herbs  to  make  a  love- 
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charm  ;  look,  this  is  immortelle,  and  this  rosemary, 
and  this  we  call  by  a  patois  name  that  madame 
would  not  know;  mixed  together,  they  make  a 
wonderful  drink.  Grandmother  gave  me  one  for 
Manoele,  and  madame  herself  knows  how  faithful 
he  has  been  these  three  months." 

u  As  far  as  you  know,  my  poor  Zon.  Well,  I 
have  promised  you  your  white  crown  when  you 
require  it,  and  monsieur  will  add  a  gold  chain." 

"  Madame  ! " 

A  gold  chain  is  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
peasant  girl. 

"  Oh,  madame  and  monsieur  are  too  good  !  and 
I  shall  have  a  clavier,  too,  to  hang  to  my  apron 
with  the  best  of  them  !  Grandmother  may  well 
say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  serve  the  De  Farnoux." 

"  But  since  Manoele  is  so  satisfactory,  what  do 
you  want  these  herbs  for  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  him,  madame.  Oh,  indeed  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  it;  I  have  said  a  capele 
(rosary)  every  night  and  morning  for  this,  and  a 
litany  to  the  saints  besides ;  but  if  to  make  sure, 
madame  would  let  me  brew  this  drink,  and  put  a 
little  in  monsieur's  coffee,  he  would  never  go  from 
Farnoux ! " 

"  Monsieur's  coffee  !  What  folly,  Zon  !  M.  de 
Farnoux  is  only  going  on  a  journey  of  business. 
And,  if  I  could  keep  him,   I  would  not  owe  it 
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to — "  she  perceived  that  she  was  speaking  her 
thoughts  aloud,  and  stopped  herself. 

"  Then  madame  will  not  try  ?"  said  Zon,  greatly 
disappointed.  "  Yet  she  sees  how  it  has  succeeded 
with  Manoele.     It  must  be  as  she  pleases.'' 

"  Even  Zon  can  see  how  little  he  cares  for  me  !" 
thought  poor  Denise,  as  she  braced  herself  up  to 
bid  him  good-bye  calmly.  He  was  shaking  off 
his  Farnoux  look,  she  thought,  even  at  the  mere 
prospect  of  going  away.  Both  met  with  the  same 
outward  tranquillity,  and  only  a  few  minutes  passed 
between  their  morning  greeting  and  their  adieu. 
Gaston  had,  as  usual,  breakfasted  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  Denise  could  guess  that  he  had  wished 
to  shorten  the  parting  as  much  as  possible. 

"  Good  bye,  ma  ckere  amie"  said  he,  kissing 
her  forehead.     "  Write  to  me." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  inwardly  wondered  if 
he  remembered  what  was  the  sole  occasion  on 
which  she  had  written  to  him  before. 

"  Good  bye  ! "  he  repeated,  "  recollect  I  advise 
you  to  invite  the  Duvals — " 

She  shook  her  head  and  drew  back.  He  made 
a  good-natured  sign  of  farewell  to  the  servants, 
who  were  assembled  to  see  him  start,  all,  except 
Zon,  glad  of  a  little  excitement  in  their  daily  life — 
sprang  on  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  Denise,  from 
the  terrace,  could  see  him  for  some  minutes  appear 
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and  disappear  down  the  winding-path.  At  the  last 
turn  from  which  he  could  see  her,  he  looked  back 
once  more,  and  waved  his  hand.  Then  she  went 
indoors  and  sat  down,  and  crushed  her  hands 
together  in  dumb  despair.  Just  so  had  the  uncle 
of  Gaston  gone  away,  to  escape  from  a  loveless 
home.  When  would  Gaston  come  back?  She 
did  not  shed  tears ;  they  had  all  been  poured  out 
in  the  darkness  of  night.  Had  she  wept  or  com- 
plained the  agony  had  been  sooner  over,  but  that 
was  not  her  nature.  She  and  despair  did  mute 
battle  together.  In  half-an-hour  or  so  she  rose  up, 
and  went  to  see  Mile,  de  Farnoux,  and  superin- 
tended her  household  as  usual ;  but  that  grim  fight 
had  left  its  traces,  and  the  servants  started  and 
looked  at  each  other,  as  they  caught  sight  of  her 
face,  and  there  was  an  awe-struck  tone  in  the  voices 
that  answered  her  quiet  orders. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

0  weary  was  Denise  with  the  tumult  of 
feeling  in  which,  for  some  time,  she 
had  been  living,  that  the  first  few  days 
of  solitude  were  positive  relief;  and 
her  chief  sensation,  a  desire  never  to  feel  grief  or 
joy  any  more.  But  with  Gaston's  first  letter  the 
unquiet  heart  began  to  throb  again.  The  details 
of  the  letter,  its  fullness — for  Gaston  could  write  to 
her  much  more  easily  than  he  could  talk — roused 
the  craving  for  somewhat  more  substantial,  and  the 
loneliness  of  the  Chateau  weighed  upon  her  more 
each  day.  She  had  never  before  known  what  it 
was  to  be  nervous ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  evening 
came,  she  found  herself  starting  at  every  sound, 
looking  fearfully  round  as  if,  like  Zon,  she  had 
expected  to  see  the  ghosts  of  those  starved  monks 
— concerning  whom  the  Chateau  had  a  legend — 
gazing  in  through  the  dim  window-panes.  Her 
task  of  attendance  on  Mile,  de  Farnoux  was  far 
from  cheering ;  society,  had  she  had  spirit  enough 
to  desire  it,  could  only  be  attained  by  an  effort; 
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and  when  she  sat  alone,  her  thoughts  were  ever 
occupied  with  the  short  period  which,  to  her,  had 
seemed  the  whole  of  life.  Gaston  had  gone  away 
to  escape  from  that  concentration  of  thought ;  in  a 
like  case  Mile.  Le  Marchand  had  done  the  same  ; 
but  for  Denise,  as  for  Mile,  de  Farnoux,  no  escape 
was  possible :  these  two  had  had  no  choice  but  to 
sit  still,  and  drink  of  a  well  of  bitterness,  into 
whose  depths  no  prophet  came  to  cast  a  bough  of 
healing. 

Had  Gaston  had  a  suspicion  of  her  feelings,  he 
would  never  have  left  her.  Zon  said  "  Madame 
will  die  ! "  but  Denise  was  strong  and  young ;  yet 
it  was  well  that  an  event  at  last  occurred  to  break 
the  terrible  monotony  of  her  life ;  and  this  was  the 
arrival  of  Mile.  Le  Marchand.  She  had  not  written 
to  say  she  was  coming ;  her  arrival  was  made  known 
to  Denise  by  a  voice  outside  the  salon  exclaiming, 
"  Announce  me  !  You  will  want  to  announce  that 
I  am  come  in  the  Aigle  Farnousien  next,  I  sup- 
pose !  Don't  be  ridiculous  !  Madame  knows  me, 
and  I  know  her,  and  I  know  my  way,  too.  Get 
along,  get  along!  Denise,  where  are  you?"  and 
in  came  Mile.  Le  Marchand,  and  in  a  moment 
Denise  was  sobbing  on  her  breast. 

•'  Why,  Denise,  Denise,  child,  if  you  are  sorry 
to  see  me,  you  need  not  show  it  so  plainly  !  Come, 
come,  let  me  look  at  you — stand  up — child,  child, 
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what  has  happened,  that  you  cling  to  me  as  if  you 
had  not  another  friend  ?  I  would  far  rather  have 
really  found  myself  unwelcome,  than  had  such  a 
greeting  as  this  ! " 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Denise,  frightened  at  her 
own  emotion,  "  only  I  have  been  alone  some  time, 
and—" 

"  Ay,  I  know  that  my  nephew-in-law  has  gone 
away  and  left  you  with  the  granch-Jlambes,  and  all 
the  other  butterflies  up  here.  Gone  to  England, 
eh?" 

"  Yes,  there  were  papers  that  he  required  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Farnoux,  in  Suffolk,  and  he  also 
had  to  visit  a  pasteur  in  London,  who  wrote  and 
said  he  had  information  that  would  be  useful.  But 
how  did  you  know  he  had  gone  to  England  ?  From 
Mme.  Pitre?" 

"Another  friend.  I  stopped  a  day  in  Mar- 
seilles." 

"  Marcellin  !"  cried  Denise,  with  a  light  in  her 
eyes.     "  Did  he  say  he  was  coming  here  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  What !  is  it  such  a  dis- 
appointment?" 

"  Oh,  sunshine  comes  and  goes  with  Marcellin." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  Mile.  Le  Marchand.  "  Denise  ! " 
she  added,  suddenly,  "  Why  are  not  you  and  your 
husband  happy?" 

A  vivid  colour  dyed  the  cheeks  of  Denise ;  pride 
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prompted  a  denial,  but  the  pain  was  too  sharp ;  her 
lips  quivered,  and  she  was  mute. 

"  So  the  sunshine  of  your  home  depends  on 
Marcellin  Duval  ?" 

"  Aunt,  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  have  some  one 
that  you  can  please  ! " 

Mile.  Le  Marchand  replied  by  a  sharp  "  Hum  ! n 

"  Some  one  with  whom  one  is  at  ease !  to  whom 
one  can  give  pain  or  pleasure  !     Oh,  if — if — " 

Had  she  ended  her  sentence  it  would  have  been, 
"  If  my  husband  loved  me  even  as  much  as  Mar- 
cellin does  !"  but  womanly  pride  checked  her. 

"  Denise,  Denise,  that  feeling  may  lead  you 
far!" 

"  Where  can  it  lead  me?"  she  answered  in  sur- 
prise; then,  catching  her  aunt's  meaning,  "Do 
you  think  such  a  thing  possible  ? "  she  cried,  with 
an  indignant  gesture  and  scarlet  cheeks.  "  I ! 
Gaston's  wife !  As  if  any  woman  could  give  her 
love  to  Gaston  and  take  it  back  ! " 

"Ah,  did  you  love  him  when  you  married?" 

"As  much  as  he  did  me,"  answered  Denise; 
pride  quenched  in  sudden  tears.  "  Aunt,  aunt, 
why  did  you  come  and  make  me  say  all  this  ?  I 
thought  at  least  I  had  courage  to  be  silent ! " 

"  It  is  no  disgrace  to  love  one's  husband — in  the 
country.  We  are  not  at  Paris,  you  know.  Why 
did  you  let  him  go  away  ?  " 
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"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  And  perhaps  it  may 
make  him  happier." 

"  And  you  love  him,  eh  ?  You  need  not  answer 
— and  you  know  how  to  love,  too !  i  La  puissance 
d' aimer  est  une  puissance  cle  souffrir' — too  true! 
So  I  have  come  back  to  learn  this  ?" 

"  It  is  a  poor  welcome  for  you,  dear  aunt." 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  said  Mile.  Le  Marchand, 
disregarding  the  attempt  to  release  her  from  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  u  there  was  a  nation  who  wor- 
shipped an  idol.  They  set  it  up  on  a  costly 
throne,  and  brought  it  offerings  of  their  best 
treasures,  gold  and  tears,  and  hearts  too,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  and  knelt  at  its  feet,  while  it 
stood  high  above  them,  deaf  and  dumb  all  the 
time.  Poor  things !  they  wanted  a  missionary 
sadly !  But  it  strikes  me  most  of  us  do  much 
the  same  now-a-days !  Oh,  child,  after  all,  be 
thankful — you  are  young,  and  heaven  and  earth 
are  kind  to  youth.  You  have  at  least  got  an  idol 
without  a  flaw — you  have  not  awoke,  as  I  did, 
one  morning  to  find  out  that  it  was  made  after 
all  of — very  common  clay  !  And  then  the  shrine 
was  empty ;  and  there's  nothing  so  melancholy  as 
an  empty  shrine  ! " 

" '  Paths  that  I  have  not  known,'  "  murmured 
Denise.  "  The  way  is  hard  sometimes !  But, 
aunt,  do  not  talk  any  more  of  this ;  let  me  be  glad 
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that  you  have  come.  Did  you  come  here  at  once, 
or  stay  in  the  town  at  all  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  visited  my  den,  and  saw  Pitre ;  why,  the 
little  woman  is  positively  growing  fat !  She  tells 
me  she  is  laying  by  money  for  her  old  age  ! " 

"  She  will  never  be  old,"  said  Denise,  smiling; 
"  but  laying  by  money  out  of  twenty  francs  a 
month  ! — and  with  the  little  cadeaux  that  she  is 
always  giving — impossible  !" 

"  My  dear,  till  lately  she  had  but  twelve  francs 
a  month  to  meet  all  expenses  !  How  can  you  make 
her  toil  up  here,  eh  ?*  Ah,  she  was  full  of  the  glory 
of  giving  lessons  at  Chateau  Farnoux,  and  she 
spoke  quite  lovingly  of  the  gouter  she  finds  ready 
for  her!" 

"  Imagine  that  she  used  never  to  breakfast  on 
anything  but  bread  and  a  glass  of  water ! " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  have  done  that  myself." 

"  Yes,  but  you  do  it  for  choice,  while  she " 

"  True,  she  enjoys  good  things  when  they  come. 
What  a  little  merry  grasshopper  it  is  !  No  storms 
in  that  life — no  sentiment  there  ! " 

"  Do  not  tell  her  so,  aunt,  for  she  once  said  to 
me,  *  By  nature  I  am  romantic,  very  romantic ; 
had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  place  me  in  a  position  to 
indulge  in  it,  I  should  have  been  a  heroine.' " 

"  And  so  you  have  actually  called  on  that  old 
scandal-monger,  Mile.  Legrand  ! " 
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"  Did  you  not  hear  that  she  had  lost  her  mother? 
I  thought  she  must  be  so  lonely,  and  I  called  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  seems  a  great  deal  of  good  in  her, 
though  she  is  bitter  and  harsh." 

"  Trouble  will  not  make  you  so,  child,  I  can  see. 
You  did  very  right ;  I  hear  she  was  much  pleased 
by  your  visit,  and  even  has  a  good  word  for  Mme. 
de  Farnoux ! " 

Mile.  Le  Marchand  made  no  further  attempt  to 
win  her  niece's  confidence,  though  she  remained 
some  days  at  the  Chateau,  allowing  herself  to  be 
waited  on  and  attended  to,  and  making  Denise 
conduct  her  to  old  familiar  spots  in  the  environs. 
Once  Denise  found  her  standing  in  thought  in  the 
little  theatre,  long  disused,  the  scene  of  much  mirth 
in  former  years.  For  the  first  time  Denise  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  her  aunt's  history,  and  some  explana- 
tion of  the  deep  personal  grudge  that  she  owed 
Mile,  de  Farnoux. 

"Yes,  he  acted  Elmore  with  me/'  said  she, 
"that  one  and  only  time  that  I  appeared  in  this 
theatre.  He  was  a  very  gay  young  noble,  my  dear ; 
people  thought  he  came  for  Mademoiselle — I  knew 
better.  And  yet  what  did  I  know  !  He  was 
fiance  all  the  time  to  a  cousin  in  Touraine  5  but  he 
did  not  tell  me  that — no  !  He  was  a  scoundrel, 
but  I  found  it  out  in  time.  Mademoiselle  looked 
on.     She  was  far  too  grand  to  suppose  there  could 
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be  anything  between  one  of  my  degree  and  his. 
She  saw,  and  would  not  deign  to  see.  She  let  me 
drift  on.  No  thanks  to  her  that  I  learnt  his  base- 
ness. Some  people  would  have  spoken  as  woman 
to  woman — not  she,  my  dear  !" 

And  that  was  the  first  and  last  allusion  that 
Denise  ever  heard  her  aunt  make  to  this  part  of  her 
history. 

After  ten  days  or  so,  she  grew  visibly  restless, 
and  announced  that  she  should  go  back  to  Maison 
Rocca.  Denise  strove  to  persuade  her  to  remain, 
but  vainly.  "  I  am  going,  perverse  child.  If  you 
had  wanted  me  you  might  have  asked  me  here 
before.     You  did  not,  you  know  !" 

"  From  no  lack  of  love,  aunt !" 

"  Bah !  I  know  it.  I  have  my  reasons  for 
going  ;  I  hate  this  place,  and  its  master  will  soon 
be  home,  and  he  must  not  find  the  '  old  vivandiere' 
here.  Yes,  he  called  me  so  once.  My  dear,  what 
is  the  use  of  denying  it?  you  never  heard  it  till 
now.  Oh,  never  mind  how  I  know !  my  little 
finger  told  me.  I  am  not  going  away  on  that  ac- 
count ;  he  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends.  He  will 
come  back,  and  a  new  life  will  begin  for  you. 
You,  too,  have  paid  a  heavy  price  to  bear  the  Far- 
noux  name — " 

"  Yes,  youth,  and  hope,  and  all  that  makes  life 
worth  having  !"  thought  Denise. 
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"  Never  grudge  it ;  I  would  rather  see  you  think 
no  price  too  heavy  to  pay  to  be  Gaston's  wife,  than 
hear  you  say  you  could  as  soon  have  married  Mar- 
cellin  Duval  as  Gaston." 

"  When  did  I  ever  say  so  ?" 

"I  dreamed  it,  perhaps/'  said  Mile.  Le  Mar- 
chand,  smiling  to  see  how  entirely  Denise  had  for- 
gotten it,  and  how  impossible  such  indifference 
seemed  to  her  now. 

"  Don't  lose  hope,  my  child." 

"  I  have  none.  I  know  now  how  soldiers  feel 
after  a  lost  battle.  Oh,  life  is  very  cruel !  Yet  I 
ought  not  to  say  that ;  it  must  be  for  the  best — if 
I  can  but  wait  patiently  I  know  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
But  when?" 

"  Satisfied — yes,"  said  Mile.  Le  Marchand,  re- 
luctantly— "  but,  child,  we  must  learn  to  be  satisfied 
in  God's  way,  not  ours." 

Denise  covered  her  face.  When  she  raised  it 
from  her  hands  they  were  bathed  in  tears,  but  her 
trustful  look  had  returned. 

"  How  strange  that  that  should  seem  hard,  when 
one  knows  it  is  the  only  real  way  !  I  will  try  to 
be  patient,  dear  aunt." 

"  Patient !  I  am  the  right  person  to  preach  to 
you,  to  be  sure  !  Well,  let  that  go.  Tell  your 
husband  I  have  found  something  for  him  that  he 
will  think  worth  its  weight  in  gold — those  letters 
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from  Madeleine  Le  Marchand  -when  she  was  in 
prison.'' 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am!" 

"  I  thought  of  you  at  each  line  I  read,  child." 

"  But,  aunt,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  re- 
member her  ?" 

"  Not  so  impossible  as  you  think,  child.  I  am 
more  than  seventy  years  old,  you  know.  I  -was 
born  just  when  the  persecutions  were  coming  to  an 
end,  and  the  Revolution  beginning  to  growl,  though 
nobody  understood  its  voice.  However,  in  fact,  it's 
her  daughter  that  I  remember,  just  the  mother  over 
again,  I  have  heard  ;  and  she  used  to  talk  of  Made- 
leine till  I  fancied  I  knew  her.  Well,  let  me  go. 
There,  one  kiss  is  enough  !" 

When  some  space  lay  between  her  and  the  Cha- 
teau, she  stood  and  looked  back  with  a  long  wistful 
gaze,  yearning  to  send  a  blessing  to  the  niece, 
whom,  in  her  strange  fashion,  she  loved  so  well. 
Unwonted  moisture  dimmed  her  eyes. 

"  I  would  give  all  I  have  to  make  that  child 
happy ! "  said  she,  "  and  I  cannot  raise  a  finger  to 
do  it.  No,  not  if  I  gave  my  life.  The  old  story  ! 
Wasted  love,  wasted  lives,  opportunities  gone  for 
ever  ....  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Problems,  pro- 
blems !  My  old  Encyclopedists  could  not  solve 
them — my  pasteur  friends  just  as  little  !  So  those 
last  called  them  sinful  temptations.     I  am  sick  of 
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doubts — sick  of  doubts  !  If  I  could  but  see  Denise 
happy,  I  should  have  faith  in  life  again.  There 
are  better  things  than  happiness,  but  it  helps  life 
along  marvellously.  i  Die  not,  O  mine  ass ;  the 
spring  comes,  and  with  it  clover/  She  shall  be 
happy  !  Now  then,  where's  a  crayon — let's  have 
done  with  human  matters — where's  a  tuft  of  pim- 
pernel? Ah,  I  see  you,  my  little  beauty,  one  last 
purple  blossom — what  a  colour  !  We  put  our  own 
present  feelings  into  most  things,  even  stones,  but 
we  can't  into  flowers ;  they  will  not  look  grey,  or 
sad,  or  whatever  suits  our  mood  of  the  minute ; 
they  keep  their  own  loveliness,  and  that's  why  men 
— poets  especially — care  so  little  about  them; 
egotists  that  we  all  are  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ENISE  had  brightened  during  the  un- 
expected visit  of  her  aunt,  who  con- 
trived to  leave  with  her  a  sensation  of 
hope  and  expectation;  but  as  days 
passed  without  a  single  new  event,  and  Gaston's 
business  seemed  likely  to  last  for  months,  solitude 
began  again  to  sink  down  overwhelmingly  upon 
her,  and  expectation  died  into  dull  despair.  There 
were  times  when  the  pain  of  mind  was  so  great, 
that  she  could  almost  have  thrown  herself  from  the 
highest  cliff  near  Farnoux ;  or  she  would  wander 
restlessly  about,  snatching  courage  from  suffering, 
and  believing  that  the  very  intensity  of  it  proved 
that  it  could  not  last.  Oftener,  utter  heart-sickness 
fell  upon  her,  as  she  thought  of  the  long  life  to  be 
spent  with  a  husband  who  did  not  love  her,  or 
desire  her  to  love  him.  She  did  not  murmur ;  to 
submit,  and  silence  all  repining  was  her  one  anchor, 
at  times  when  her  old  child-like  trust  in  Providence 
seemed  dulled  or  dead ;  and  yet  a  bitter  cry  would 
rise  to  her  lips  she  knew  not  how,  and  she  would 
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find  herself  saying,  "  Lover  and  friend  hast  thou 
put  away  from  me ;"  and  then  resolutely  stop  her- 
self, and  resolve — all  in  vain — to  think  no  more. 
She  suspected  that  she  must  be  falling  ill,  so  great 
became  the  effort  of  maintaining  her  cheerfulness 
before  the  servants  or  Mme.  Pitre,  or  of  interesting 
herself  in  anything ;  and  Mile.  Le  Marchand,  when 
she  came  to  see  her,  looked  graver  and  graver,  and 
went  away  each  time  more  fully  persuaded  that 
whatever  were  the  trials  of  a  spinster,  they  were 
more  tolerable  than  those  of  an  unhappy  wife.  It 
became  more  difficult  to  answer  Gaston's  letters  ; 
she  seemed  to  have  less  and  less  to  say  to  him  ;  but 
from  the  tone  of  his  she  might  have  divined  that 
change  of  scene,  and  an  occupation  in  which  he 
was  enthusiastically  interested,  were  doing  their 
work.  She  tried  to  be  glad,  but  it  all  seemed 
tending  to  separate  them  more. 

"  If  monsieur  delays  much  longer,  he  will  have 
to  return  to  madame's  funeral!"  exclaimed  Zon, 
again  and  again ;  and  Denise  began  hardly  to  have 
energy  enough  either  to  smile  or  to  reprimand  her. 

"  Xow  madame  is  sitting  by  Mademoiselle,  and 
then  in  monsieur's  library,  among  books  as  old  as 
Herod ;  it  was  more  amusing  for  her  in  Maison 
Rocca  than  here  !  Would  she  come  out  and  see 
Goutoun  and  me  catch  larks?  It  is  very  enter- 
taining; perhaps  she  would  hold  the  looking-glass, 
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and  I  will  have  the  net  ready?  She  used  some- 
times to  do  so  with  Mme.  Rocca,  and  me,  and 
M.  Rocca." 

In  fact,  lark-catching  was  a  favourite  recreation 
on  a  Sunday  with  M.  Rocca,  and  Denise  had  found 
great  amusement  in  watching  him  ;  but  Zon's  well- 
meant  proposal  now  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Nothing  will  do  but  monsieur's  return  ! "  said 
she  to  the  other  servants,  more  numerous  than  in 
the  Baron's  time.  "  Goutoun  !  you  and  I  will  go 
to  Ste.-Agnesca's  chapel  and  pray  for  it,  and  if  that 
does  not  do,  I'll  vow  a  silver  heart  to  Notre  Dame 
des  Pecheurs  down  in  the  town,  for  his  return." 

Goutoun  objected,  that  madame  being  a  Pro- 
testant, Ste.-Agnesca  and  Notre  Dame  could  not 
be  expected  to  interest  themselves  in  her,  but  Zon 
silenced  this  in  high  indignation. 

"  That  is  her  misfortune,  poor  thing !  They 
know  that,  well  enough.  Everybody  has  not  the 
luck  to  be  born  cathoUque.  And  if  ever  there 
was  a  saint,  it  is  madame.  See  how  she  attends 
on  Mademoiselle — how  she  visits  the  sick — how 
she  loves  her  husband!  Go  and  get  the  thon 
ready  for  dinner,  and  don't  talk  nonsense  !" 

After  all,  the  pilgrimage  was  not  needed,  and 
Zon  triumphantly  appealed  to  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  she  had  said,  and  she  hung  up  the 
silver  heart  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  pure 
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gratitude ;  for  Gaston  came  home  as  unexpectedly 
as  had  Mile.  Le  Marchand. 

He  had  been  five  months  absent,  when  he 
again  set  foot  in  Farnoux ;  five  months  filled 
with  new  thoughts,  new  scenes — how  far  had 
they  changed  his  view  of  the  life  to  which  he 
was  returning  ? 

Grey  stood  the  Chateau  against  the  pale  blue 
winter  sky;  the  sea  sparkled  and  danced,  and  the 
bay  was  full  of  fishing-boats.  The  town,  amidst 
its  olive-woods,  seemed  drinking  in  the  light ; 
pungent  scents  from  the  aromatic  mountain-herbs 
were  wafted  away  by  the  fresh  breeze.  But  for 
the  bare  net-work  of  boughs  that  a  fig-tree,  or 
plane,  or  micocoulier,  raised  here  and  there,  no  one 
could  have  guessed  that  it  was  winter.  Gaston 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  slowly  up 
the  rocky  way.  The  air  grew  fresher  and  more 
perfumed  as  he  ascended;  odours,  imperceptible 
in  the  valleys  whence  they  rose,  mingled  with  the 
keen  scent  of  lavender  and  rosemary ;  the  ground 
grew  more  and  more  rocky — the  Chateau  was  now 
close  by.  Gaston  quickened  his  steps,  put  his 
horse  into  the  stable,  and  entered  the  house.  All 
was  still,  except  a  hum  of  servants'  voices  in  some 
distant  quarter. 

Unseen  he  mounted  to  the  boudoir,  which  Denise 
had  modernised  and   appropriated.     He   entered, 
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and  saw  his  wife  before  him,  bat  a  wife  much 
altered  from  the  one  he  had  left.  He  stood  look- 
ing with  startled  surprise  at  the  forlorn  change  that 
he  saw  there.  All  unconscious  who  was  near,  she 
lay  with  closed  eyes  on  a  sofa ;  her  attitude  spoke 
of  utter  dejection  and  listlessness,  and  one  tear  after 
another  stealing  slowly  down  her  cheeks  dropped 
on  her  pillow  as  if  she  were  too  tired  and  languid 
to  dry  them.  Her  look  of  weary  sadness  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  careful  decoration  of  the  room ; 
the  bouquet  on  the  table,  winter  though  it  was,  the 
blooming  jardiniere,  and  the  wreath  of  corona 
Christi  round  a  quaint  mirror.  But  this  was  The- 
rezon's  loving;  thought,  and  Denise  had  not  even 
noticed  them.  A  movement  of  Gaston's,  as  he 
stood  looking  at  her,  roused  her ;  she  put  her  hand 
instinctively  over  her  eyes  to  hide  the  tears,  and 
said  "  "What  is  it,  Zon  ?  I  said  no  one  must  disturb 
me  again — "  then,  looking  up,  she  saw  her  hus- 
band. Uttering  his  name  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she 
started  up  and  held  out  her  arms,  while  her  face 
lighted  up  with  joy  ;  but  the  next  instant  she  drew 
back  in  painful  confusion,  and  murmured,  "  I  was 
so  surprised — when  did  you  come  ?" 

He  saw  she  was  afraid  to  welcome  him  too  warmly. 
She  had  overstepped  the  boundaries  that  he  had  set 
between  them.  A  light  flashed  on  him  which 
seemed  to  project  a  radiance  over  all  his  future  life. 
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"So  you  are  glad  to  see  me!"  be  said,  with  a 
kiss,  as  he  sat  down  beside  her. 
"  Yes." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  to  come  home,  Denise  !'; 
She  looked   up  in  undisguised  surprise  and  in- 
credulity. 

"Have  you  been  ill?"  he  asked,  marking  the 
wan  look  which  her  fitful  colour  could  not  hide, 
and  the  thinness  of  the  cold  tremulous  hand  that 
lay  in  his. 

u  Oh,  it  is  nothing.     And  I  have  had  my  aunt 
to  take  care  of  me." 
"  That  Avas  well!" 

"  Oh,  it  was  such  a  pleasure  ;  only — she  would 
not  stay  ! " 

"  Xow,  Denise,  you  must  tell  me  why,  if  it  was 
such  a  pleasure,  you  refused  to  invite  her  when  I 
left  you.     It  could  surely  have  been  from  no  idle 
fancy  that  I  should  dislike  it  ?  " 
"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Gaston." 
"  Xay,  you  will.     Yes  !  because  I  wish  it!" 
"  That   is   a   very  unfair   plea  ! "    said   Denise, 
laughing  and  blushing,  "only  its  rarity  is  in  its 
favour."     The  smile  passed  from  her  lips,  however, 
and  she  added,  with  manifest  effort,  "  My  aunt  is 
so  keen-sighted ;  I  thought  she  might  think  .  .  . 
might  fancy  .  .  .  that  I  .  .  .  that  we  .  .  .  were 
not  happy  together." 
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"And  that  was  your  reason  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Not,  then,  that  Mme.  de  Farnoux  was  ashamed 
of  a  bourgeoise  aunt?" 

"  Gaston  !  you  could  not  have  thought  that ! " 

"I  am  heartily  ashamed  if  I  did,  my  dear 
Denise." 

"  You  really  thought  so?"  she  repeated,  deeply 
mortified. 

"Forgive  me,  Denise!"  and  as  she  looked  up 
she  met  a  smile  such  as  had  never  beamed  for  her 
before ;  and,  in  the  thrill  that  it  sent  through  her, 
the  former  pang  was  forgotten. 

There  was  a  silence  while  Gaston  studied  her 
face. 

"Denise — tell  me  one  thing  more — have  you 
been  very  unhappy?" 

But  that  question  came  too  home ;  recalled  too 
vividly  all  that  had  come  and  gone.  She  started 
up  and  went  to  her  jardiniere,  leaning  over  it  with 
a  struggle  to  regain  composure  that  could  not  escape 
Gaston. 

"  There  !"  she  said,  coming  back  presently  with 
a  rose,  and  ignoring  what  had  just  passed — "  You 
can  have  seen  nothing  more  charming,  even  in 
England,  where  they  adore  flowers.  But  stay, 
you  must  be  hungry  and  thirsty  after  your  journey, 
let  me " 
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"  No,  no,  come  back  and  sit  down,  and  you  shall 
hear  my  adventures,  if  you  care  to  hear " 

She  answered  by  a  glance  that  made  him  put  his 
arm  round  her,  and  draw  her  to  rest  against  him. 
He  had  come  back  resolved  to  break  down  the  icy 
barrier  between  them ;  duty  and  some  sharp  anxiety 
had  led  him  home;  but,  in  this  meeting  with 
Denise,  tenderness  was  awaking  at  last,  and  love 
itself  might  one  day  fold  his  rainbow-wings  by 
Gaston's  hearth.  This  wife,  neglected,  needing  care 
so  much,  unable  to  hide  her  joy  at  his  return,  was 
another  than  the  Denise  whom  he  had  hitherto  had 
no  heart  to  comprehend. 

"  You  know  how  my  business  prospered  in 
Paris,"  he  said,  looking  down  on  her  bent  face ; 
"  and,  besides  succeeding  in  my  literary  affairs,  I 
think  I  ascertained  that  the  new  dynasty  is  likely 
to  need  the  support  of  the  Protestants,  and  will 
probably  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  First  Napoleon 
in  giving  them  their  civil  rights.  I  can  foresee  a 
probability  of  a  political  career  being  opened  to  me, 
Denise,  that  may  cause  us  to  spend  more  of  the 
year  in  Paris  than  we  thought  of  doing.  But  I 
promise  that  Chateau  Farnoux  shall  be  our  home. 
Will  that  content  you  ?  " 

"  Quite/'  she  answered ;  and  there  were  few 
things  that  would  not  have  contented  her,  as  she 
heard  in  each  tone  of  Gaston's  voice  how  entirely 
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lie  had  recovered   from   the  depression   that  had 
weighed  him  down. 

"  I  did  not  stay  long,  you  know,  in  Paris.  I 
found  myself  in  no  mood  for  life  there.  I  wanted 
to  escape  from  myself,  and  only  succeeded  in  being 
bad  company  for  others.  Then  came  that  fruitless 
search  in  the  library  of  Berne,  and  the  more  suc- 
cessful one  at  Geneva,  where,  also,  I  got  indications 
of  further  intelligence  to  be  had  from  M.  Tourneur, 
in  London.  Arrived  in  London,  I  could  do  no  less 
than  visit  the  Suffolk  Farnoux ;  besides,  I  thought 
they  might  have  family  papers,  or  traditions,  that 
would  fill  up  that  blank  in  the  journal  of  our  ances- 
tor Raymond,  which  so  long  perplexed  me " 

"When  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Chateau?" 
"  Yes.  I  suspect  that  his  history  during  those 
years  must  have  been  entrusted  to  a  separate 
volume,  which  is  lost.  Being  in  England,  you 
may  imagine  that  I  searched  out  all  that  I  could 
regarding  the  refugees ;  learnt  what  manufactures 
they  had  established ;  heard  service  in  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  it  has  been  held  every 
Sunday  since  the  first  little  band  of  fugitives  settled 
in  the  town.      Well,  you  know  all  this  from  my 

letters " 

"  You  were  very  good  to  write  so  often." 
"  And  you  were  good  too,  at  first,  but  latterly 
you  have  used  me  ill." 
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"  I  had  nothing  to  tell  you  that  I  thought  you 
would  care  to  know." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  that  I  want  to  know  ;  but 
it  can  wait  a  while.  These  Farnoux  that  I  spoke 
of  are  settled  in  the  east  of  England.  Thither  I 
bethought  me  of  going,  one  misty  soft  day — one 
would  have  thought  it  Holland.  You  do  not  know 
the  east  of  England?" 

"  Only  London." 

"  Only  London  !  Well,  imagine  something  as 
unlike  London  streets,  with  their  fierce  rush  of  life, 
as  possible.  Imagine  broad  green  marshes,  with  a 
slow  river  gliding  through  them,  and  cattle  feeding 
there ;  here  and  there  a  wide  estuary,  where  laden 
barges  go  ;  windmills  beside  it,  vast  trees,  a  chateau 
on  some  little  eminence,  and  a  spire  indicating 
where  the  village  clusters  and  the  pastern*  dwells. 
All  silent,  verdant,  and  monotonous  —  the  only 
sounds,  a  flight  of  rooks  cawing  overhead.  A 
place  to  drive  the  Arab  spirits  of  the  earth  frantic 
—  there  are  such  in  all  nations — what  becomes  of 
them  in  England  ?  What  did  your  aunt  do  there  ? 
I  had  almost  turned  and  fled ;  but  I  found  so 
cordial  a  welcome  as  made  Suffolk  lovely.  There 
was  my  relation,  the  excellent  Paul  Farnoux — 
Farnoaks,  as  they  profanely  call  themselves ! — 
greyer,  older,  but  cheerful,  well  occupied ;  a  man 
to  be  seen  by  his  own  hearth.     I  quite  misunder- 
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stood  him  when  we  met  a  year  ago  in  Paris.  His 
wife  no  longer  young,  but  still  the  same  charming, 
dignified  person,  whom  I  had  thought  a  type  of 
woman  and  wife  years  ago  ;  age  had  not  wearied 
them  of  life  or  of  each  other ;  yet  they  had  had 
much  grief.  The  daughter,  married  to  a  neigh- 
bouring squire,  was  there,  with  husband  and  chil- 
dren— all  fond,  and  proud,  and  cheerful.  They 
understand  domestic  life  in  England." 

Denise  could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  for  Gaston's 
tone  was  bitter. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "  this  English  life  seemed 
all  wearisome  and  tedious  to  me  at  first — I  confess 
it — but  that  feeling  did  not  last.  It  was  real — 
solid — it  stood  sun  and  storm.  I  had  already  seen 
something  of  it  in  Switzerland.  I  grew  attracted 
by  this  family  love  that  I  saw  in  many  homes. 
These  people — they  were  busy,  practical  people — 
they  took  amusement  or  happiness  gratefully,  but 
they  did  not  make  them  the  business  of  their  lives. 
They  interested  me ;  and  they  made  me  one  of 
themselves ;  recalled  my  former  visit ;  asked  innu- 
merable questions  about  you,  and  could  not  com- 
prehend why  I  had  not  brought  you,  and  stood 
aghast  to  hear  you  were  alone  here.  In  short, 
they  gave  me  a  picture  of  what  should  have  been, 
by  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was.  Meanwhile 
I  received  this  letter." 
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He  gave  it  to  Denise,  who  recognised  her  aunt's 
writing. 

"M.  my  Xephew-in-law, — If  the  badger  leaves 
his  home,  the  fox  will  creep  in.  Had  your  an- 
cestors kept  ward  as  slackly  as  yourself,  there 
had  been  no  De  Farnoux  in  your  Chateau  now. 
Have  vou  left  nothing  in  it  worth  stealing?  I 
know,  from  experience,  how  dangerous  characters 
can  spring  up  on  mountain-tops.  Oreste,  you 
were  much  better  at  home. — Your  friend,  the  Old 
Vivandiere." 

Denise  looked  at  Gaston  for  explanation. 

"  Nay  !  I  have  none  to  give.  I  expected  to  find 
one  when  I  came  home." 

"  I  have  none  for  you." 

"  In  any  case,  Mile.  Le  Marchand  was  right; 
I  ought  not  to  have  left  Chateau  Farnoux  as  I  did  ; 
and  yet,  Denise,  if  I  could  tell  you  !  Xo,  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  history  of  these  last  few  months.  You 
have  been  very  generous  and  forbearing — I  have 
all  along  felt  that." 

"  Gaston,  I  always  knew  that,  having  loved  her. 
you  could  not  love  me.  I  never  hoped  it,  after  I 
knew  the  truth.  I  never  hoped  for  more  than  the 
friendship  that  you  promised  me,  and  even  that 
seemed  failing  me  at  last." 

"  Xo — there  you  are  mistaken.  Why  did  I  not 
tell  you  the  whole  truth  before  we  married  !     It 
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was  on  my  lips,  when  a  word  from  you  drove  it 
back.  I  did  not  know  you  then,  and  that  is  my 
excuse,  if  I  have  any.  I  imagined  you  viewed  the 
whole  matter — as  indeed  any  girl  of  your  age  is 
taught  to  do  in  this  society  of  ours — as  simply  one 
of  course,  an  affair  of  business  ;  and  I  thought, 
when  I  had  shared  my  name  and  rank  with  you, 
my  part  was  done." 

"  I  thought  so  too,  then,"  said  Denise,  witli  such 
painful  shame,  as  brought  irrepressible  tears.  "  You 
need  not  seek  any  excuse,  Gaston.  It  was  just  as 
you  say." 

"Then?"  he  repeated.  "What  brought  other- 
feelings,  Denise  ?" 

"  I  began  really  to  know  you,  and  one  cannot  be 
always  trying  to  discover  how  to  please  a  person 
without  learning  to  care  for  them." 

"  Poor  child !  Never  was  any  one  more  mis- 
understood ! " 

"  But  I  never  knew  that  I  really  loved  you, 
Gaston,  till  that  day  when  little  Louis  —  you 
know ! " 

"  Yes.  Is  it  possible  that  on  that  day !  And 
yet  what  boundless  trust  you  showed  me  ! " 

"  It  was  all  that  I  could  do." 

"  I  little  thought ....  Denise,  I  was  not  worthy 
of  such  generous  love.  The  one  thing  for  which 
I  never  can  thank  you  enough,  brought  its  own 
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reward.  Lucile — ah,  Denise,  you  want  no  thanks 
for  watching  over  her.  "What  would  that  sick  bed 
have  been  but  for  you  ?  I  went  to  hear  much  that 
I  could  not  rest  without  knowing  from  the  i 
and  all  that  he  said  was  full  of  your  name.  After- 
wards .  .  .  Denise,  I  was  not  myself  then.  I  was 
thoroughly  wretched — uncertain  whether  I  had  not 
done  utterly  wrong  both  by  you  and  Lucile — ship- 
wrecked altogether,  as  I  thought.  The  bare  idea 
of  loving  another  seemed  treason  at  that  time  to 
Lucile.  And  yet  at  that  very  time  I  must  own  to 
a  spark  of  jealousy.  Come,  as  we  are  making 
confessions  of  our  sins,  I  will  not  say  but  that 
vour  aunt's  letter  was  fuel  to  flame — I  thought  but 
of  one  explanation." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said,  lifting  her  head 
to  look  at  him. 

"  When  I  found  out  at  last  that  you  had  a  heart, 
Denise,  I  was  terribly  afraid  that  another  might 
have  occupied  it.  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  had 
taken  no  pains  to  secure  it  myself.  You  never  had 
such  a  glad  look  for  me  as  for  one  other  !  " 

"  Marcellin  !"  answered  Denise,  blushing. 

"  See  the  guilty  conscience  !" 

"  You  are  as  absurd  as  my  aunt,  Gaston  ! " 

Gaston  started,  to  find  that  another  had  shared 
his  suspicions,  but  no  shadow  of  doubt  could  linger 
before  the  shy,  glad  affection  of  Denise's  eyes.    She 
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viewed  all,  that  had  cost  him  no  small  uneasiness, 
as  a  thing  too  slight  to  need  reply. 

"  I  never  doubted  that  you  were  unconscious  of 
danger/'  said  Gaston.  "  Marcellin  the  same,  only 
fool-hardy  in  braving  it ;  but  after  all,  it  was  chiefly 
the  sense  of  my  own  demerits  that  weighed  with 
me.     Marcellin  had  always  appreciated  you." 

"  I  knew  he  liked  me,  much  as  he  does  his 
sisters,  only  of  course  less ;  and  then  whether  he 
did  or  not  was  such  a  trifle  to  me,  compared  with 
what  you  thought !  First  I  knew  too  little,  and 
then  I  knew  too  much." 

Gaston  recalled  her  assertion  that,  though  he  had 
no  heart  to  give  her,  she  was  content  to  be  his  wife. 
He  understood  it  better  now. 

"  Denise,  I  do  not  deserve  to  ask  you  any- 
thing!" 

"  Say  what  you  like,  except  that,  Gaston." 
"  Well,  then,  do  you  know  that  Marcellin  once, 
when  I  asked  him  what  you  and  he  always  found 
to  talk  so  confidentially  about,  refused  point-blank 
to  say ! " 

"  Did  he  ?"  said  Denise,  unable  to  hide  a  smile. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  instead?" 
"  I  think  we  generally  talked  of  you." 
"  And  what  did  he  find  to  tell  you  V 
Denise  glanced  up  into  his  face,  and  the  smile 
quivered  into  tears ;    but   the   impulse  to  answer 
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frankly  was  swift  and  strong.  Her  voice  faltered, 
but  Gaston  heard  her  reply. 

"  He  said  you  would  love  me  some  day,"  she 
murmured. 

"  He  knew  me  better  than  I  did  myself,"  said 
Gaston. 

Zon  always  attributed  Gaston's  return  to  the 
vow  which  she  had  intended  to  make  on  the  behalf 
of  Denise,  and  brought  forward  this  proof  of  her 
mistress  being  in  favour  with  Ste.-Agnesca,  when- 
ever any  one  lamented  in  her  hearing  that  Denise 
was  a  Protestant.  She  never  ceased,  however,  to 
regret  that  Denise  had  refused  to  try  the  effect  of 
old  Benoite's  love-potion  on  Gaston,  especially 
when  Zon's  own  faith  in  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
serious  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  handsome 
Manoele.  Perhaps  he  was  far-sighted  enough  to 
calculate  future  advantages  from  a  marriage  with 
the  favourite  maid  of  Mme.  de  Farnoux,  and  the 
event  justified  his  foresight,  for  Gaston  appointed 
him  his  garde-chasse,  thereby  transforming  him  from 
a  poacher  to  an  active  and  efficient  game-keeper,  dis- 
charging his  duties  in  a  manner  that  showed  him  to 
be  one  of  those  fortunate  mortals  who  occupy  the 
niche  intended  for  them  by  nature.  Zon  is  proud  of 
her  husband,  and  sees  in  her  children  the  future  atten- 
dants and  retainers  of  the  rising  generation  of  De 
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Farnoux.  If  she  has  an  ambition  still  ungratified, 
it  is  to  become  foster-mother  to  one  of  Denise's 
children,  and  so  occupy  the  position  formerly  held 
by  her  grandmother,  towards  the  family  at  the 
Chateau.  Old  Benoite  still  lives,  and  since  the 
death  of  Mile,  de  Farnoux  has  accepted  Denise  as 
her  liege  lady,  not  quite  worthy,  perhaps,  to  rule  in 
the  place  of  her  aunt,  but  still  one  who  will  uphold 
the  family  honour,  and  not  more  degenerate  than 
the  younger  generation  are  apt  to  be  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  known  the  good  old  times  of  those 
who  went  before  them. 

If  Zon  took  all  the  credit  of  Gaston's  opportune 
return  to  herself,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  with  perhaps 
a  shade  of  justice,  did  Mile.  Le  Marchand.  She 
would  give  no  explanation  of  her  mysterious  note, 
but  said,  "  She  had  told  Gaston  that  he  would  be 
much  better  at  home,  and  he  had  found  it  so.  She 
had  had  her  reasons,  and  good  ones  too,  as  women's 
reasons  always  were,  only  men  seldom  had  the 
sense  to  find  it  out."  She  never  precisely  ascer- 
tained by  personal  experience  what  the  feelings  of 
a  grandmother  might  be.  but  no  grandmother  could 
be  more  devoted  than  she  to  the  little  ones  who  by- 
and-bye  inherited  the  long  silent  names  of  Felise 
and  Geraldine,  and  chased  away  with  their  childish 
glee  all  melancholv  from  Chateau  Farnoux.  Mile. 
Le   Marchand  was   so   capable  of   rejoicing   pro- 
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foundly  in  the  happiness  of  others,  in  spite  of  her 
cynicism,  that  in  these  latter  years  her  own  life  be- 
came filled  with  gladness.  For  Denise  was  happy. 
Her  look  of  peace  had  returned,  and  a  new  bright- 
ness with  it.  She  had  won  her  husband's  heart  at 
last,  and  won  it  entirely.  Not  a  chamber  in  it  was 
shut  from  her.  The  esteem  and  affection  that  had 
been  growing  up  for  her  in  his  heart,  even  when 
it  seemed  closed  against  her,  had  been  no  ill  foun- 
dation for  a  love  as  true  and  deep,  if  less  passionate, 
than  that  which  he  had  felt  in  his  early  youth  for 
Lucile.  Never  could  such  happiness  as  this  have 
been  his  if  he  had  married  the  poor  child  whose  loss 
had  caused  him  such  an  intensity  of  regret.  This, 
indeed,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  knew  himself  a 
very  happy  man ;  and  when  he  looked  at  Denise, 
in  her  glad  pride  of  wife  and  mother,  with  her  last 
treasure,  their  boy,  in  her  arms,  he  acknowledged 
with  deep  gratitude  that  life  had  greater  joys  and 
more  enduring  blessings  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
possible,  when  all  that  made  it  precious  to  him 
seemed  buried  in  the  grave  of  Lucile. 


THE   END. 
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*#*  The  Supplement  separately,  4to.     12s. 

Also,  AN  EDITION  TO  BE  COMPLETED   in  20  Monthly 

Parts.     Price  4s.  6<i.  each.     Parts  1  to  6  now  ready. 
An  8to.  Edition,  without  the  Quotations,  15s.     Half-russia,  20s.     Russia,  24s. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  addition  to  our  Lexicography,  supplying  a  great 
desideratum,  as  exhibiting  the  biography  of  each  word— its  birth,  pa- 
rentage and  education,  the  changes  that  have  befallen  it,  the  company  it 
has  kept,  and  the  connexions  it  has  formed — by  rich  series  of  quotations, 
all  in  chronological  order.  This  is  such  a  Dictionary  as  perhaps  no  other 
language  could  ever  boast." — Quarterly  Review. 

Dr.  Richardson  on  the  Study  of  Language :  an  Exposition  of 
Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley.     Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 


Neiv  and  Standard  Publications. 


€&e  li&rarg  of  <ZBng:li«5&  aftJottfnes. 

A  Series  of  reprints  of  the  best  Authors  carefully  edited  and  col- 
lated with  the  Early  Copies,  and  handsomely  printed 
by  Whittingham  in  Octavo. 

ggjf  OWER'S  Confessio  Amantis,  with  Life  by  Dr.  Pauli, 
and  a  Glossary.  3  vols.  21.  2s.  Antique  calf,  31.  6s.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  Copies  printed. 

This  important  v:ork  is  so  scarce  that  it  can  seldom  be  met 

icith  even  in  large  libraries.    It  is  wanting  in  nearly  every  collection  of 

English  Poetry. 

Spenser's  Complete  Works;  with  Life,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    5  vol6.  8vo.   31. 15s.   Antique  calf,  6/.  6s. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion ;  with  Analytical  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.     8vo.     12s.     Antique  calf,  11.  Is. 

"  The  present  edition  has  been  furnished  with  an  Index  of  the  Texts  of 
Scripture  quoted,  and  an  Index  of  Words  and  Things  considerably  fuller 
than  any  hitherto  published." — Editor's  Preface. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.    2  vols.  8vo.     11.  Is.    Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  21.  2s. 

Herbert's  Poems  and  Remains ;  with  S.  T.  Coleridge's  Notes, 
and  Life  by  Izaak  Walton.  Revised,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Mr.  J. 
Yeowell.    2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  Is.     Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  21.  2s. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.     By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  Logic  in  Theology,"  "  Ultimate  Civilization,  &c."     New 
Etition.     10s.  6d.    Antique  calf,  21s. 


ISTORY  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  by  Hume  and  Smollett. 
With  the  Continuation,  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  late  Canon  of  Peterborough.  New 
n.  containing  Historical  Illustrations,  Autographs,  and 
Portraits,  copious  Notes,  and  the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  Improve- 
ments.    In  18  vols,  crown  8vo.  49.  each. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.  (Hume's  portion),  1/.  4s. 
Vols.  VII.  to  X.  (Smollett's  ditto),  16s. 
Vols.  XI.  to  XVIII.  (Hughes's  ditto),  11.  12s. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  George  ITI.  to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes.  B.D.  New 
Edition,  almost  entirely  re-written.     In  7  vols.     8vo.    31.  13s.  6d. 


6  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy's 

W§z  &nune  Coition  of  tfje  ftxitizf)  ^cets. 

The  Publishers  have  been  induced,  by  the  scarcity  and  increas- 
ing value  of  this  admired  Series  of  the  Poets,  to  prepare  a  New 
Edition,  very  carefully  corrected,  and  improved  by  such  additions 
as  recent  literary  research  has  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  general  principle  of  Editing  which  has  been  adopted  is  to 
give  the  entire  Poems  of  each  author  i?i  strict  conformity  with  the  Edition 
which  received  his  final  revision,  to  prefix  a  Memoir,  and  to  add  such 
notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  obsolete  words  or  ex- 
plain obscure  allusions.  Each  author  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  editor  specially  acquainted  with  the  literature  and 
bibliography  of  the  period. 

Externally  this  new  edition  will  resemble  the  former,  but  with 
some  improvements.  It  will  be  elegantly  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  on  toned  paper  manufactured  expressly  for  it ;  and  a  highly- 
finished  portrait  of  each  author  will  be  given. 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  has  hitherto  been  the 
favourite  Series  with  the  admirers  of  choice  books,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  increase  its  claims  as  a  comprehensive  and 
faithful  mirror  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  nation. 

£?  KENSIDE'S  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 
A.  Dyce,  and  additional  Letters,  carefully  revised.  5s.  Mo- 
rocco, or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Collins's  Poems,  with  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas,  Esq.     3s.  6d.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

Gray's  Poetical  Works,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford.     5s.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Kirke  White's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and  addi- 
tional notes.   Carefully  revised.   5s.   Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.     5s. 

Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Young's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and 
additional  Poems.    2  vols.     10s.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  1Z.  Is. 

Thomson's  Poems,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  annotated  by 
Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  additional  Poems,  carefully  revised. 
2  vols.     10s.     Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  11.  Is. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  Castle  of  Indolence,  with  Memoir.  6s. 
Morocco,  or  antique  morocco,  lis.  6d. 

Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hooper. 
F.S.A.     Carefully  revised.  [In  the  Press. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works,  including  his  Translations.  Edited, 
with  Memoir,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  [In  the  Press. 


Si  indard  Publications. 


Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets. 

The  Works  of  Gray,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  With 
his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  others,  Journal  kept  at  Rome, 
Criticism  on  the  Sculptures,  &c.    New  Edition.    5  vols.     1/.  os. 

The  Temple  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Herbert,,  with  Cole- 
ridge's Notes.  Xt^w  Edition.  Fcap.'evo.  5s.  Morocco,  antique  calf  or 
moroco,  10s.  6d, 

Vaughan's  Sacred  Poems  and  Pious  Ejaculations,  with  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  3vo.  5s.  Antique  calf 
or  morocco,  10s.  6d.  Large  Paper,  Is.  6d.  Antique  calf,  14s.  Antique 
morocco,  15c 

"  Preserving  all  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  his 
quaint  and  fantastic  turns,  with  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling 
and  expression." — Lyte. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying.  2  vols.  2s.  <yl.  each.  Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  7s.  6d. 
each.     In  one  volume,  5s.     Morocco,  antique  catf  or  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion ;  with  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion and  copious  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steere.   6s.   Antique  calf,  lis.  6d. 

Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  and  Remains;  with  Memoir,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Steere,  LL.D.     6s. 

*#*  This  volume  contains  some  additional  remains,  which  are  copyright, 
and  render  it  the  most  complete  edition  extant. 

Bishop  Butler's  Complete  Works ;  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steere.    2  vols.     12s. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited,  with  short  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  6s. ;  antique 
calf,  lis.  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays ;  or,  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  with  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients.  With  References  and  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer,  F.S.A.  5s. 
Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  6d. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Newly  translated,  with  short  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Johnson,  M.A.  '6s.   Antique  calf,  lis.  6d. 

Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding  ;  edited  by 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq..  M.  R.S.  L.   3s.  6d.   Antique  calf.  B*.  6d. 

"  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  put 
this  little  treatise  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reason- 
ing faculties  become  developed." — Hallam. 

Ultimate  Civilization.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.     6s. 

Logic  in  Theology ,  and  other  Essays.     By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.  6s. 

The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq., 
Author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  "  Restoration  of  Belief," 
&c.    New  Edition.    6s.    Antique  calf,  lis.  6d. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Long.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Schole  Master.  By  Roger  Ascham.  Edited,  with  copious 
Notes  and  a  Glossary,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo. 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Dalchfs 


OMESTIC  Life  in  Palestine.    By  M.  E.  Rogers.    Post 
8vo.    Second  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

By-Roads  and  Battle  Fields  in  Picardy  :    with  Inci- 
dents and  Gatherings  by  the  Way  between  Ambleteuse  and 
Ham ;    including  Agincourt  and  Crecy.     By  G.   M.  Musgrave,  M.A., 
Illustrated.     Super-royal  8vo.     16s. 
The  Boat  and  the  Garavan.    A  Family  Tour  through  Egypt  and 
Syria.    Neic  and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
R.N.    1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Series  in  1  vol.  complete.     Royal  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Frederick  Lucas.  A  Biography.  By  C.  J.  Riethmiiller,  author 
of  "  Teuton,"  a  Poem.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Adventures  of  Baron  Wenceslas  Wratislaw  of  Mitrowitz ;  what 
he  saw  in  the  Turkish  Metropolis,  Constantinople,  experienced  in  his 
Captivity,  and,  after  his  happy  return  to  his  country,  committed  to 
writing,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1599.  Literally  translated  from  the 
original  Bohemian  by  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

The  Gem  of  Thorney  Island ;  or,  The  Historical  Associations  of 
Westminster  Abbey.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Ridgway,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Gifts  and  Graces.    A  new  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose  and 

the  Lotus."     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
Childhood  and  Youth.     By  Count  Nicola  Tolstoi.     Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Malwida  von  Meysenbug.     Post  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Baronscliffe ;    or,  the  Deed  of  other  Days.      By  Mrs.  P.  M. 

Latham,  Author  of  "  The  Wayfarers."     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Wayfarers  :  or,  Toil  and  Rest.   By  Mrs.  Latham.   Fcap.  5s. 

The  Manse  of  Mastland.  Sketches  :  Serious  and  Humorous,  in 
the  Life  of  a  Village  Pastor  in  the  Netherlands.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Thomas  Keightley,  M.A.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

The  Home  Life  of  English  Ladies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Magdalen  Stafford."  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo.     6s.     Calf,  9s.  6a. 

The  Romance  and  its  Hero.  By  the  Author  of  "  Magdalen  Staf- 
ford."   2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     12s. 

Magdalen  Stafford.     A  Tale.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

Claude  de  Vesci;  or,  the  Lost  Inheritance.  2  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  9s. 

Maud  Bingley.    By  Frederica  Graham.    2  vols.   Fcap.  8vo.    14s. 


By  the  late  Mes.  Woodeooffe. 
ffOTT AGE  Dialogues.     New  Edition.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

Shades  of  Character;  or,  the  Infant  Pilgrim.  1th  Edition. 
2  vols.     12mo.     12s. 

Michael  Kemp,  the  Happy  Farmer's  Lad.    8th  Edition.  12mo.  4s. 

A  Sequel  to  Michael  Kemp.     New  Edition.     12mo.     6s.  6c?. 


New  and  Standard  Publications. 


Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty's  Popular  Works. 

"  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  juvenile  fiction, 
were  we  to  omit,  as  particularly  worthy  of  attention  at  this  season,  the 
whole  series  of  Mrs.  Gatty's  admirable  books.  They  are  quite  sui generis, 
and  deserve  the  widest  possible  circulation." — Literary  Churchman. 

ARABLES  from  Nature  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History.  Illustrated  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Otto  Speckter, 
C.  \V.  Cope,  R.  A.,  E.  Warren,  W.  Millais,  G.  Thomas,  and 
H.  Calderon.  8vo.  Ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Antique 
morocco  elegant,  1/.  Is. 

Parables  from  Nature.     16mo.  with  Illustrations.     Tenth  Edition. 
3s.  6d.    Separately :  First  Series,  Is.  6d. ;  Second  Series,  2s. 

Red  Snow,  and  other  Parables  from  Nature.   With  Illustrations. 
Third  Series.     Second  Edition.     16mo.     2s. 

Worlds  not  Realized.     16mo.     Third  Edition.     2s. 

Proverbs  Illustrated.    16mo.  with  Illustrations.    3rd  Edition.   2s. 

%*  These  little  icorks  have  been  found  useful  for  Sunday  reading  in  the 
family  circle,  and  instructive  and  interesting  to  school  children. 

Aunt  Judy's  Tales.      Illustrated  by  Clara  S.  Lane.     Fcap.  8vo. 
Third  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

Aunt  Judy's  Letters.     Illustrated  by  Clara  S.   Lane.     Fcap. 
8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Human  Face  Divine,  and  other  Tales.     With  Illustrations 
by  C.  S.  Lane.     Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Fairy  Godmothers  and  other  Tales.     Third  Edition.     Fcap. 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece.     2s.  <Sd. 

Legendary  Tales.     With  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

The  Poor  Incumbent.     Fcap.  8vo.     Sewed,  Is.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Old  Folks  from  Home  ;    or,  a  Holiday  in  Ireland.     Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 


Melchior's  Dream,  and  other  Tales.      By  J.  H.  G.      Edited  by 
Mrs.  Gatty.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.*    3s.  6d. 


HE  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 
Defoe.  With  100  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.  Uniform 
with  "  Andersen's  Tales."  Small  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.  Translated  by  A. 
Wehnert.  With  105  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Wehnert,  W.  Thomas,  and 
others.     Small  8vo.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Among  the  Tartar  Tents ;  or,  the  Lost  Fathers.  A  Tale.  By 
Anne  Bowman,  Author  of  "  Esperanza,"  "  The  Boy  Voyagers,"  &c 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     os. 

Little  Maggie  and  her  Brother.     By  Mrs.  G.  Hooper,  Author  of 
"  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  School,"    "  Arbell,"    &c.      With  a 
Frontispiece.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
A2 
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Church  Stories.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Clarke.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Cavaliers  and  Round  Heads.  By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  "  Sea 
Kings  and  Naval  Heroes."     Illustrated  by  Amy  Butts.     Fcap.  8vo.     55. 

Sea-Kings  and  Naval  Heroes.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  J.  G. 
Edgar.   With  Illustrations  by  C.  K.  Johnson  and  C.  Keene.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  Short  Words.  By  Sarah 
Crompton.     Crown  8vo.    2s.  6a".    Also  an  Edition  for  Schools,  Is. 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  in  Short  Words.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.    Is.  6d.     Stiff  cover,  Is. 

Guessing  Stories ;  or,  the  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Man 
with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  A  Book  for  Young  People.  By  the  Rev. 
Philip  Freeman.     Imperial  16mo.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

Karl  and  the  Six  Little  Dwarfs.  By  Julia  Goddard.  Illustrated. 
16mo.     2s.  6d. 

Nursery  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With  Illustrations  by  C. 
S.  Lane.     Imperial  16mo.    2s.  6d.     Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Nursery  Poetry.  By  Mrs.  Motherly.  With  Eight  Illustrations 
by  C.  S.  Lane.     Imperial  16mo.     2s.  6a".     Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

Nursery  Carols.  Blustrated  with  120  Pictures.  By  Ludwig 
Ricther  and  Oscar  Pletsch.  Imperial  16mo.  Ornamental  Binding.  3s.  6a. 
coloured,  6s. 

Poetry  for  Play-Hours.  By  Gerda  Eay.  With  Eight  large 
Illustrations.     Imperial  16mo.     3s.  6d.    Coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

Very  Little  Tales  for  Very  Little  Children  In  single  Syllables 
of  Four  and  Five  letters.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  16mo.  Is.  6a". 
each,  or  in  1  vol.  3s. 

Progressive  Tales  for  Little  Children.  In  words  of  One  and  Two 
Syllables.  Forming  the  sequel  to  "  Very  Little  Tales."  New  Edition. 
Illustrated.    2  vols.     16mo.     Is.  6d.  each,  or  in  1  vol.  3s. 

The  White  Lady  and  Undine;  translated  from  the  German  by  the 
Hon.  C.  L.  Lyttelton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  Or, 
separately,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Lights  of  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp.  Translated  by  Lady  Maxwell 
Wallace.  With  a  coloured  Frontispiece.  Imperial  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s. 

Voices  from  the  Greenwood.  Adapted  from  the  Original.  By 
Lady  Maxwell  Wallace.     With  Illustrations.     Imperial  16mo.     2s.  6d. 

Princess  Use  :  a  Legend,  translated  from  the  German.  By  Lady 
Maxwell  Wallace.    With  Illustrations.     Imperial  16mo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  with  Thirty-seven 
highlv-finished  Engravings,  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.  A.,  Helmsley,  Palmer, 
Skill,  Thomas,  and  H.  Weir.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


New  and  Standard  Publications.  11 

W§z  atfjiOiren's  picture  13oofc  Series* 

"Written  expressly  for  Young  People,  super-royal  16mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.  each. 

rff  "^IBLE  Picture  Book.     Eighty  Illustrations.    (Coloured, 
HSdPs        9,,) 


Scripture  Parables  and  Bible  Miracles.     Thirty-two 
Illustrations.     (Coloured,  75.  <x/.) 

English  History.     Sixty  Illustrations.     (Coloured,  9s.) 

Good  and  Great  Men.     Fifty  Illustrations.     (Coloured,  9s.) 

Useful  Knowledge.     One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Eigures. 

Cloth,  red  edges,  price  2s.  6d.  each.     (Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6rf.) 
Scripture  Parables.     By  Bev.  J.  E.  Clarke.     16  Blustraticns. 
Bible  Miracles.     By  Bev.  J.  E.  Clarke,  M.A.     16  Illustrations. 
The  Life  of  Joseph.     Sixteen  Blustrations. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Sixteen  Illustrations. 


§LABK"S  Introduction  to  Heraldry. — Containing  Eules 
for  Blazoning  and  Marshalling  Coats  of  Armour — Dictionary 
of  Terms — Orders  of  Knighthood  explained — Degrees  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry — Tables  of  Precedency;  4S  Engravings, 
including  upwards  of  1,000  Examples,  and  the  Arms  of  nu- 
merous Families.  Sixteenth  Edition  improved.  Small  6vo.  7s.  6d.  Co- 
loured, 18s. 

Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,  with  Four  Thousand  Engrav- 
ings of  the  Crests  of  the  Peers,  Baronets,  and  Gentry  of  England  and 
W  ales,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  Dictionary  of  Mottos,  Uc.  Tenth 
Edition,  enlarged.     2  vols,  small  Svo.     1/.  4s. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  to  its  utility  and  correctness  (in 
the  main)  is,  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  work  of  reference  in  the  Heralds 
College.     No  wonder  it  sells." — Spectator. 

A  Handbook  of  Mottoes  borne  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Cities, 
Public  Companies.  &c.  Translated  and  Illustrated,  with  Notes  and 
Quotations,  by  C.  X.  Elvin,  M.A.     Small  Svo.     6s. 

Gothic  Ornaments ;  being  a  Series  of  Examples  of  enriched  De- 
tails and  Accessories  of  the  Architecture  of  Great  Britain.  Drawn  from 
existing  Authorities.  Bv  J.  K.  Coiling,  Architect.  Koval  4to.  Vol.  I. 
3/.  13s.  6d.    Vol.  II.   3/.  16s.  U. 

Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Measured  and  Drawn  from  existing 
Examples.     By  J.  K.  Coiling,  Architect.     Royal  4to.     2  vols.    5/.  5*. 
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The  Architectural  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  with  an  In- 
troductory Essay  on  the  Fall  of  the  Tower  and  Spire.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  Jaeksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.— Of  Boxgrove  Priory,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.,  fl.S.A. 
— And  ofShoreham  Collegiate  Church,  together  with  the  Collective  Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  foregoing  buildings,  as  indicated  by  their  mould- 
ings, by  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I. B.A.  Illustrated  by  one  hundred 
Plates,  Diagrams,  Plans  and  Woodcuts.     Super-royal  4to.     1/.  10s. 

Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  P.  H. 
Delamotte.     Imp.  8vo.    21.  2s. 

Remarks  on  Church  Architecture.  With  Illustrations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.    2  vols.    8vo.  11.  Is. 

A  Few  Notes  on  the  Temple  Organ.  By  Edmund  Macrory,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Super-royal  16mo.     Half  morocco,  Roxburgh,  3s.  6d. 

Scudamore  Organs,  or  Practical  Hints  respecting  Organs  for  Vil- 
lage Churches  and  small  Chancels,  on  improved  principles.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Baron,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilts.  With  Designs  by 
George  Edmund  Street,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.     6s. 

The  Bell ;  its  Origin,  History,  and  Uses.    By  Rev.  A.  Gatty .    3s. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Ringers.  By  the, Rev.  H.  T. 
Ellaeombe,  M.A.,  F.A.S.,  Rector  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devonshire.  Second 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Chiming.     Illustrated.     8vo.     3s. 

Engravings  of  Unedited  or  Rare  Greek  Coins.  With  Descrip- 
tions. By  General  C.  R.  Fox.  4to.  Part  I,  Europe.  Part  II,  Asia  and 
Africa.     7s.  Qd.  each. 

Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Newcastle,  in  1853. 
With  Numerous  Engravings.     2  vols.     8vo.     21.  2s. 

History  of  the  Parish  of  Ecclesfield,  in  the  County  of  York.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Hope,  Staffordshire,  formerly 
Curate  of  Ecclesfield.     8vo.     16s. 

A  Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Cambridge.  By  Norris  Deck. 
Illustrated  by  8  Steel  Engravings,  97  Woodcuts,  and  a  Map.  Crown 
8vo.     5s. 

Canterbury  in  the  Olden  Time:  from  the  Municipal  Archives 
and  other  Sources.     By  John  Brent,  F.S.A.     With  Illustrations.    5s. 

Whirlwinds  and  Dust-Storms  of  India.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions drawn  from  Nature,  bound  separately;  and  an  Addendum  on  Sani- 
tary Measures  required  for  European  Soldiers  in  India.  By  P.  F.  H. 
Baddeley,  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army,  Retired  List.  Large  8vo.  With 
Illustrations,  8s.  6d. ;  without  Illustrations,  3s. 

Two  Transparent  Wind  Cards  in  Horn,  adapted  to  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres,  for  the  use  of  Sailors.    2s. 

The  Addresses  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  of  1861,  to  H.  I.  M.  the 

Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  Imperial  Rescript  and  other  Documents. 
Translated  for  presentation  to  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament.  By  J.  Home  Payne,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Lond.,  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Royal  8vo.    2s.  Qd. 
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EBSTER'S  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    New   Edition,   revised    and    greatly   enlarged,  by 
UHAUNCEY  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College.      4to. 
(1624  pp.)     11.  lis.  6d.;   half  calf,  21.;   calf,  or  half  russia, 
21.  2s. ;  russia,  21.  10s. 

Though  the  circulation  of  Dr.  Webster's  celebrated  Dictionary,  in  its 
various  forms,  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  in  every  country 
where  the  English  Language  is  spoken,  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  persons  to  whom  the  book 
is  yet  unknown,  and  who,  if  seeking  for  a  Dictionary  which  should  supply 
all  reasonable  wants,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  select  one  from  the  numerous 
competitors  in  the  field. 

In  announcing  this  New  Edition,  the  Proprietors  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  features  which  distinguish  it,  and  to  put  before  those  who  are  in 
want  of  such  a  book,  the  points  in  which  it  excels  all  other  Dictionaries, 
and  which  render  it  the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  issued  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  daily  use : — 

1.  Accuracy  of  Definition.  2.  Pronunciation  intelligibly  marked.  3. 
Completeness.  4.  Etymology.  5.  Obsolete  Words.  6.  Uniformity  in  the 
Mode  of  Spelling.     7.  Quotations.     8.  Cheapness. 

With  the  determination  that  the  superiority  of  the  work  shall  be  fully 
maintained,  and  that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age 
and  the  universal  increase  of  education,  the  Proprietors  have  added  to 
this  New  Edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Goodrich, — 

A  Table  of  Synonyms.  An  Appendix  of  New  Words.  Table  of  Quota- 
tions, Words,  Phrases,  &c. 
Tables  of  Interest,  enlarged  and  Improved ;  calculated  at  Five 
per  Cent.;  Showing  at  one  view  the  Interest  of  any  Sum,  from  £1  to 
£365 :  they  are  also  carried  on  by  hundreds  to  £1,000,  and  by  thousands 
to  £10,000,  from  one  day  to  365  days.  To  which  are  added,  Tables  of 
Interest,  from  one  to  12  months,  and  from  two  to  13  years.  Also  Tables 
for  calculating  Commission  on  Sales  of  Goods  or  Banking  Accounts,  from 
£  to  5  per  Cent.,  with  several  useful  additions,  among  which  are  Tables 
for  calculating  Interest  on  large  sums  for  1  day,  at  the  several  rates  of  4 
and  5  per  Cent,  to  £100.CCO,000.  By  Joseph  King,  of  Liverpool.  24th 
Edition.  With  a  Table  showing  the  number  of  days  from  any  one  day 
to  any  other  day  in  the  Year.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
The  Housekeeping  Book,  or  Family  Ledger.  An  Improved 
Principle,  by  which  an  exact  Account  can  be  kept  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure ;  suitable  for  any  Year,  and  may  be  begun  at  any  time.  With 
Hints  on  Household  Management,  Receipts,  &c.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
8vo.     Cloth,  Is.  6d,  sewed,  Is. 

The  Executor's  Account  Book,  with  short  Practical  Instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  Executors.     By  a  Solicitor.     Folio.     4s. 


t/^EGENDS    and    Lyrics,   by   Adelaide   Anne  Procter. 
1th  Edition.    Fcap.   5s.   Antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  10s.  <od. 

Second  Series.     Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     5s. ; 
antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

The  Legend  of  the  Golden  Prayers,  and  other  Poems.     By  C.  F. 

Alexander,  Author  of  "  Moral  Songs,"  &c.    Fcap.8vo.  5s.;  antique  or  best 

plain  morocco,  10s.  6d. 
Verses  for  Holy  Seasons.    By  the  Same  Author.    Edited  by  the 

Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  4th  Edition.  Fcap.  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  antique 

calf  or  morocco,  8s.  M. 
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Nightingale  Valley  ;  a  Collection  of  Choice  Lyrics  and  Short 
Poems.  From  the  time  of  Shakespeare  to  the  present  day.  Edited  by 
"William  Allingham.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s. ;  mor.,  antique  calf  or  mor.,  lOs.tx/. 

Latin  Translations  of  English  Hymns.  By  Charles  Buchanan 
Pearson,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Sarom,  and  Rector  of  Knebworth.  Fcap. 
8vo.     os. 

The  Frithiof  Saga.  A  Poem.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian. 
By  the  Rev.  R"  Mucklestone.  M.A.,  Rector  of  Dinedor,  Herefordshire; 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  Coll.  Oxford.  Cr.  Svo.   7s.  6d. 

Saul,  a  Dramatic  Poem  :  Elizabeth,  an  Historical  Ode;  and  other 
Poems.     By  William  Fulford,  HA     Fcap.  8vo.   5s. 

Lays  and  Poems  on  Italy.     By  E.  A.  Mackay.     Ecap.  Svo.  5s. 

Poems  from  the  German.     By  Richard  Garnett,  Author  of  "  Io 

in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems."     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Io  in  Egypt,  and  other  Poems.     By  R.  Garnett.    Ecap.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Monks  of  Kilcrea,  and  other  Poems.  Third  Edition.  Post  8  vo. 
75.  6U 

Christopheros,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Ven.  W.  B.  Mant, 
Archdeacon  of  Down.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Teuton.    A  Poem.    By  C.  J.  Riethmiiller.    Crown  Svo.    7s.  &d. 

Dryope,  and  other  Poems.    By  T,  Ashe.    Ecap.  8vo.    6s. 

Wild  Thyme.     By  E.  M.  Mitchell.     Fcap.  Svo.     5s. 

Lyrics  and  Idylls.    By  Gerda  Fay,  Ecap.  8vo.    4s. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other  Poems.    By  W.  Morris.    5s. 

David  Mallet's  Poems.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  F.  Dins- 
dale,  LL.D..  F.S.A.     Nod  Edition.     Post  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Ballads  and  Son^s  of  Yorkshire.  Transcribed  from  private  MSSM 
rare  Broadsides,  and  scarce  Publications ;  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary. 
By  C.  J.  D.  Ingledew,  M.A..  Ph.D..  F.G.H.S.,  author  of  "  The  History 
of  North  Allerton."     Fcap.  Svo.     6s. 

Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  3  vols.  sm.  Svo.  15s. 
Half-bound,  18s.     Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  1/.  lis.  6c?. 

Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry.  3  vols.  sm.  Svo.  15s. 
Half-bound,  18s.      Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  11.  lis.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ancient  Ballad  Poetry  of  Great  Britain.  Historical, 
Traditional  and  Romantic  :  with  Modern  Imitations,  Translations,  Notes 
and  Glossary,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Moore.  New  and  Improved  Edition, 
8vo.     Half-bound,  14s.    Antique  morocco,  21s. 

The  Promises  of  Jesus  Christ.  Illuminated  by  Albert  H.  Warren, 
Second  Edition.     Ornamental  cloth,  15s.     Antique  morocco  elegant,  21s. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets  :  a  Collection  of  English  Poetry 
relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  an'd 
with  numerous  initial  letters  and  borders  beautifully  printed  in  gold  and 
colours  by  Edmund  Evaas.  New tout improved  Edition.  Super  royal  8vo. 
Ornamental  binding,  21s.    Antique  morocco,  31s.  6d. 
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THENCE  Cantabrigienses.  By  C.  H.  Cooper,  F.S.A., 
and  Thompson  Cooper.  Volume  I.  1500 — 1585.  8vo.  18s. 
Vol.  II.     1586—1609.     8vo.     18s. 

This  work,  in  illustration  of  the  biography  of  notable  and 
eminent  men  who  have  been  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
comprehends  notices  of : — 1.  Authors.  2.  Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  heads  of  religious  houses  and  other  church  dignitaries.  3.  States- 
men, diplomatists,  military  and  naval  commanders.  4.  Judges  and  emi- 
nent practitioners  of  the  civil  or  common  law.  5.  Sufferers  for  religious 
or  political  opinions.  6.  Persons  distinguished  for  success  in  tuition.  7. 
Eminent  physicians  and  medical  practitioners.  8.  Artists,  musicians, 
and  heralds.  9.  Heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and  principal  officers  of  the 
university.  10.  Benefactors  to  the  university  and  colleges,  or  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England.  By  C.  H.  Pearson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
King's  College,  London.     8vo.     12s. 

Choice  Notes  from  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  by  the  Editor.  Fcap. 
8vo.    5s.  each. 

Vol.  I.— History.       Vol.  II.— Folk  Lore. 

Master  Wace's  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Norman  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  H.B.M.  Pleni- 
potentiary, Frankfort.  With  Photograph  Illustrations  of  the  Bayeaux 
Tapestry.     Medium  4to.     Half-morocco,  Roxburgh,  21.  2s. 

The  Prince  Consort's  Addresses  on  Different  Public  Occasions. 

Beautifully  printed  by  Whittingham.     4to.     10s.  &d. 

Life  and  Books ;  or,  Records  of  Thought  and  Reading.  By  J.  F. 
Boyes,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.   5s. ;  calf,  8s.  6d. 

Life's  Problems.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.  C.  B.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.     5s. 

Parliamentary  Short-Hand  (Official  System).  By  Thompson 
Cooper.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  system  universally  practised  by  the  Government  Official  Re- 
porters. It  has  many  advantages  over  the  system  ordinarily  adopted, 
and  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible,  except  in  a  high-priced  volume. 

English  Retraced ;  or,  Remarks,  Critical  and  Philological,  founded 
on  a  Comparison  of  the  Breeches  Bible  with  the  English  of  the  present 
day.     Crown  8vo.    5s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Literature.  By  R.  Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent  of 
Bear- Wood.    Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.    5s.     Morocco,  10s.  6c?. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Youths  leaving  School.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 

Gilderdale,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.  5s.    Calf,  8s.  6d. 

Hints  to  Maid  Servants  in  Small  Households,  on  Manners,  Dress, 
and  Duties.     By  Mrs.  Motherly.     Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  M. 
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A  "Wife's  Home  Duties;  containing  Hints  to  inexperienced 
Housekeepers.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Geology  in  the  Garden:  or,  The  Fossils  in  the  Flint  Pebbles. 
With  106  Illustrations.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Eley,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Halcyon :  or  Eod-Fishing  with  Fly,  Minnow,  and  Worm.  To 
which  is  added  a  short  and  easy  method  of  dressing  Flies,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  materials  used.  By  Henry  Wade,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Wear  Valley  Angling  Association.  With  8  Coloured  Plates,  containing 
117  Specimens  ofnatural  and  artificial  Flies,  Materials,  &c,  and  4  Plates 
illustrating  Fishes,  Baiting,  &c.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Handy  Book  of  the  Chemistry  of  Soils  :  Explanatory  of  their 
Composition,  and  the  Influence  of  Manures  in  ameliorating  them,  v.ith 
Outlines  of  the  various  Processes  of  Agricultural  Analysis.  By  John 
Scoffern,  M.B.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Flax  and  its  Products  in  Ireland.  By  William  Charley,  J.  P., 
Juror  and  Reporter  Class  XIV.  Great  Exhibition  1851  ;  also  appointed 
in  1862  for  Class  XIX.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.   5s. 


SERMONS. 

tj*^  ABISH  SERMONS.    By  the  Eev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M.A., 

\  '(/Js)'1         ^"icar  of  Bridgwater.     Author  of  the  "  Sacrament  of  Respon- 
^js^SS}         sibility,"  and  "  TheSecond  Adam  and  the  New  Birth."    Fcap. 
.iSfc^I         8to-   Vo'-  *i  Advent  to  Trinity;    Vol.  II,  Trinity  to  Advent. 
7s.  6d.  each. 

Twenty-four  Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  and 
on  the  Church,  By  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
(Hitherto  unpublished.)    8vo.    10s.  6(1. 

King's  College  Sermons.  By  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  M.A., 
Divinity  Professor.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  Westminster.  By  the  Eev.  C.  F.  Seeretan, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Vauxhall-Bridge  Road.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons.     By  the  Eev.  A.  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield. 

12mo.     8s. 
Twenty  Plain  Sermons  for  Country  Congregations  and  Family 

Reading.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield.    Fcap.    5s. 

Sermons  to  a  Country  Congregation — Advent  to  Trinity.  By  the 
Rev.  Hastings  Gordon,  M.A.     12mn      6s. 

Sermons  on  Popular  Subjects,  preached  in  the  Collegiate  Church, 
Wolverhampton.     By  the  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  M.  A.     8vo.     4s.  6c?. 

Gospel  Truths  in  Parochial  Sermons  for  the  Great  Festivals. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Townson,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Four  Sermons  on  the  "  Comfortable  Words"  in  the  Office  for  the 
Holy  Communion.     By  Alexander  Goalen,  B.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

The  Prodigal  Son.     Sermons  by  W.  E.  Clark,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 

Taunton,  S.  Mary  Magdalene.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Eedeemer  :  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  Certain  Aspects  of  the 
Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  W.  R.  Clark,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Taunton.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 
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The  Fulness  of  the  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  being  a  Course 
of  Epiphany  Lectures.  By  Hilkiah  Bedford  Hall,  B.C.L.,  Afternoon 
Lecturer  cf  the  Parish  Church,  Halifax,  Author  of  "  A  Companion  to  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Stacy,  Yicar  of  Horn- 
church,  Essex.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s. 

Sermons  Suggested  by  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hook.     2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.    12s. 

Five  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.     Third  Edition.     3s. 

Plain  Parochial  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  C.  Pigott,B.A., 

late  Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Hands-worth.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Our  Privileges,  Responsibilities,  and  Trials.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Phillips,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

Sermons,  chiefly  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Nunns,  M.A.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons,  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Godalming,  Surrey, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyce,  M.A.,  Vicar.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Life  in  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Marylebone.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

The  Church  of  England  ;  its  Constitution,  Mission,  and  Trials. 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Broughton.  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Harrison.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Plain  Sermons,  Addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the 
late  E.  Blencowe,  M.A.     1st  and  3rd  Series,  fcap.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Occasional  Sermons.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Missionary  Sermons  preached  at  Hagley.     Ecap.     3s.  M. 

The  Sufficiency  of  Christ.  Sermons  preached  during  the  Reading 
Lenten  Mission  of  I860.     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  M. 

Westminster  Abbey  Sermons  for  the  Working  Classes.  Ecap. 
Authorized  Edition.    1858.    2s. :  1859.    2s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Authorized  Edition. 
1859.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


ALLY  Readings  for  a  Year,  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Young,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  improved.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  1/."  Is.  Antique 
calf,  1/.  16s.     Morocco,  Hayday,  21. 

Short  Sunday  Evening  Readings,  Selected  and  Abridged  from 
various  Authors  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Cawdor.  In  large  type. 
8vo.    5s. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.,  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate. 
8vo.  Vol.  1.  Advent  to  Easter,  15s.  Vol.  II.  Easter  to  the  Sixteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  14s.     Vol.  III.  is  in  the  press. 

Lights  of  the  Morning  :  or,  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year.  From  the  German  of  Frederic  Arndt.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Magee,  D.D.     2  vols.  fcap.  Svo.     Advent  to  Whitsuntide, 

*        5s.  Qd.     Trinity,  os.  Gd. 

The  Second  Adam,  and  the  New  Birth ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Bap- 
tism as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler.  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Bridgewater,  Author  of  "  The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility." 
Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  Gd. 

The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility  ;  or,  Testimony  of  the  Scripture 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Baptism,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Cases  of  Infants,  and  Answers  to  Objections.     Sixth  Edition.     Qd. 

The  Argument  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Churches  in  Rome 
Traced  and  Illustrated  :  being  Twenty-six  Sermons  with  Appendices. 
By  the  Kev.  C.  P.  Shepherd,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Vol. 
I.     Part  I,  containing  Chapters  I.  to  VIII.     8vo.  10s. 

Popular  Illustrations  of  some  Remarkable  Events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dawson,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  Toynton. 
Post  8vo.     8s.  Gd. 

The  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles.  By  C.  Pickering 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  late  Curate  of  Teddington.    Post  Svo.    Vol.  I.,  with  Map., 

7s.  Gd. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  "  Ultimate  Civilization," 
&c.    Svo.     10s.  Gd. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  David :  an  Exposition  of  the  First 
Nine  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament : 
being  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  Explanatory  Observations  and 
an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Hall,  B.  C.  L.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  Gd. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.  to  the  Rise  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy  in  1717.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Debary,  M.A.     Svo.     14s. 

A  Treatise  on  Metaphysics  in  Connection  with  Revealed  Religion. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MacMahon.    8vo.     14s. 

Aids  to  Pastoral  Visitation,  selected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Browning,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  George,  Stamford.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Certain  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  popularly 
termed  the  Occasional  Services.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier.    12mo.    5s. 

The  Sympathy  of  Christ.  Six  Readings  for  the  Sundays  in  Lent, 
or  for  the  Days  of  the  Holy  Week.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Coggeshall.    Second  Edition.     18mo.    2s.  Gd. 
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Reasons  of  Faith  ;  or,  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Argument  de- 
veloped and  explained.    By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Charles  and  Josiah ;  or.  Friendly  Conversations  between  a  Church- 
man and  a  Quaker.     Crown  8vo.    5s. 

Papers  on  Preaching  and  Public  Speaking.  By  a  "Wykehamist. 
Fcap.  8vo.     os. 

This  volume  is  an  enlargement  and  extension,  with  corrections,  of  the 
Papers  which  appeared  in  "the  "  Guardian  "  in  1858-9. 

The  Speaker  at  Home.  Chapters  on  Public  Speaking  and  Reading 
aloud,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  M.A..  and  on  the  Physiology  of  Speech, 
by  W.  H.  Stone,  M.A.,  M.B.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  '3s.  6d. 

The  English  Churchman's  Signal.  By  the  Writer  of  "  A  Plain 
Word  to  the  Wise  in  Heart."     Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Plain  Word  to  the  Wise  in  Heart  on  our  Duties  at  Church,  and 
on  our  Prayer  Book.    Fourth  Edition.    Sewed,  Is.  6d. 

Readings  on  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany. 
By  J.  S.  Blunt.    Second  Edition,  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Confirmation.  By  J.  S.  Blunt,  Author  of  "  Readings  on  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,"  &c.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Life  after  Confirmation.     By  the  same  Author.     18mo.     Is. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  (Prayer  Book  Version).  With  Short  Head- 
ings and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Pa:;!'?.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Family  Prayers  : — containing  Psalms,  Lessons,  and  Prayers,  for 
every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week.  By  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins, 
B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is. ;  sewed,  9d. 

Household  Prayers  on  Scriptural  Subjects,  for  Four  Weeks. 
With  Forms  for  various  occasions.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Second  Edition,  enlarged.     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Forms  of  Prayer  adapted  to  each  Day  of  the  "Week.  For  use 
in  Families  or  Households.     By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,D.D.,   8vo.    2s.  6d. 

"Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  "Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  San- 
derson. A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  now  added  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Walton,  by  William  Howling,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  With  Illustrative  >»otes.  numerous  Portraits,  and  other  Engrav- 
ings, Index,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.     Calf  antique,  15s.     Morocco,  18s 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther.  By  H.  "Worsley,  M.  A.,  Rector  of 
Easton,  Suffolk.     2  vols.  Svo.     11.  is. 

Civilization  considered  as  a  Science  in  Relation  to  its  Essence,  its 
Elements,  and  its  End.    By  George  Harris,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
/  Barrister  at  Law,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke." 

8vo.   12s. 
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The  Church  Hymnal,  (with  or  without  Psalms.)  12mo.  Large 
Type,  Is.  6d.     18mo.     Is.     32mo.  for  Parochial  Schools,  6d. 

This  book  is  now  in  rise  in  every  English  Diocese,  and  is  the  Authorized 
Book  in  some  of  the  Colonial  Dioceses. 

Three  Lectures  on  Archbishop  Cranmer.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Burton,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle.     12mo.     3s. 

Church  Reading :  according  to  the  method  advised  by  Thomas 
Sheridan.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  M.A.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Kafir,  the  Hottentot,  and  the  Frontier  Farmer.  Passages 
of  Missionary  Life  from  the  Journals  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Merriman. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Tinnevelly  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
of  Edeyenkoody.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  "  Cruise  of  the  Beacon."  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Islands  in  Bass's  Straits.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

%*  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  are  agents  for  all  the  other  Publications  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China.  By  John 
Laurence  de  Mosheim,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Guttingen. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  notes, 
by  Richard  Gibbings,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Tessauran,  and  Vicar  of  Eerbane, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Meath.    3s.  6d. 

Giles  Witherne ;  or,  The  Reward  of  Disobedience.  A  Village 
Tale  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Parkinson,  D.C.L.  Sixth 
Edition.  Illustrated  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Mann.  Super-royal  16mo.  Is. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

The  Disorderly  Family •  or,  the  Village  of  R  *  *  *  *.  A  Tale  for 
Young  Persons.    In  Two  Parts.    By  a  Father.    6d. ;  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is. 

The  Offertory  :  the  most  excellent  way  of  contributing  Money 
for  Christian  Purposes.  By  J.  H.  Markland,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  S.A.  Se- 
cond Edition,  enlarged,  2d. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  of  Derby. 

EART  Music,  for  the  Hearth-Ring  ;  the  Street-Walk  ; 
the  Country  Stroll;  the  Work-Hours;  the  Rest-Day;  the 
Trouble-Time.    New  Edition.     Is.  paper;  Is.  6d.  cloth  limp. 

The   Giant's  Arrows.     A  Book  for  the  Children  of 

Working  People.     16mo.  6d. ;  cloth,  Is. 

Children  at  Church.    Twelve  Simple  Sermons.   2  vols.  Is.  each  ; 
Is.  6d.  cloth,  gilt ;  or  together  in  1  vol.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

Plain  Papers  on  the  Social  Economy  of  the  People.     Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

No.  1.  Recreations  of  the  People. — No.  2.  Penny  Banks. — No.  3.  La- 
bourers' Clubs  and  Working  Men's  Refreshment  Rooms. — No.  4.  Children 
of  the  People.     6d.  each. 
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W§z  Sebotumal  Utirarp. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,Dean  of  Chichester. 

A  Series  of  Works,  original  or  selected  from  well-known  Church  of  Eng- 
land Divines,  published  at  the  lowest  price,  and  suitable,  from 
their  practical  character  and  cheapness,  for 
Parochial  distribution. 

&  HORT  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  2  vols. 
(1260  pages,)  32mo.  Cloth,  os. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  95.  Calf 
antique,  12s. 

irate  Parts. 
ADVENT  to  LENT,  cloth.  Is. ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges.  2s.  6rf. ; 
LENT,  cloth,  M.  :  calf.  2s.  3d.     EASTER,  cloth,  9d. ;  calf,  2*.  3d.     TRI- 
NITY, Part  I.  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  6d.     TRINITY,  Part  II.  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  6d. 
%*  Large  Paper  Edition,  i  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  large  type.     lis.    Morocco,  30s. 

The  Christian  taught  by  the  Church's  Services.     (490  pages), 
royal  32mo.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.    Calf  antique,  6s. 

In  Separate  Paris. 
ADVENT  TO  TRINITY,  cloth,  Is.:  limp  calf,  gilt  edees,   2s.   <yd.     TRI- 
NITY, cloth,  M. ;  calf.  2s.  2d.     MINOR  FES  1  IVALS,  id. ;  calf,  2s.  2d. 
%*  Large  Paper  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo.  large  type.     6s.  6d.       Calf  antique,  or 
morocco,  lis.  6d. 

Devotions  for  Domestic  Use.     32mo.  cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges, 
is.     Calf  antique,  os.  6d.     Containing : — 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  the  best  Companion  in  the  Family  as  well 

as  in  the  Temple.     3d. 
Litanies  for  Domestic  Use,  2d. 
Family  Prayers ;  or,  Morning  and  Evening  Services  for  every  Day  in 

the  Week.     By  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  cloth,  6d. ;  calf,  2s. 
Bishop  Hall's  Sacred  Aphorisms.     Selected  and  arranged  with  the 
Texts  to  which  they  refer.     By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Exton,  M.A.;  cloth,  9d. 
*t*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Domestic  Use ;  but 
they  may  be  had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

Aids  to  a  Holy  Life.     First  Series.    32mo.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  calf, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.     Calf  antique,  os.     Containing: — 

Prayers  for  the  Young.     By  Dr.  Hook,  \d. 

Pastoral  Address  to  a  Young  Communicant.     By  Dr.  Hook,  fd. 

Helps  to  Self-Examination.     By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  \d. 

Directions  for  Spending  One  Day  Well.     By  Archbishop  Syn^e,  \d. 

Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life.     By  Archbishop  Bynge.     Id. 

The  Sum  of  Christianity,  wherein  a  short  and  plain  Account  is  given 
of  the  Christian  Faith;  Christian's  Duty;  Christian  Prayer;  Chris- 
tian Sacrament.     By  C.  Ellis,  Id. 

Ejaculatory  Prayer;  or,  the  Duty  of  Offering  up  Short  Prayers  to  God 
on  all  Occasions.     By  R.  Cook.    2d. 

Prayers  for  a  Week.     From  J.  Sorocold,  2d. 

Companion  to  the  Altar;  being  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and  Medita- 
tions.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hook.     Cloth,  6d. 
*#*  Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  for  distribution  at  the  prices  affixed;  they 
are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Young  Persons  and  for  Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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The  Devotional  Library  continued. 

Aids  to  a  Holy  Life.     Second  Series.     32mo.     Cloth,  2s. ;  calf, 

gilt  edges,  4s.     Calf  antique,  5s.  6d.     Containing : — 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Pravers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on  each  Day  in 

the  Week,  3d. 
The  Retired  Christian  exercised  on  Divine  Thoughts  and  Heavenly 

Meditations.     By  Bishop  Ken.     3d. 
Penitential  Reflections  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent,  and  other  Days  of 

Fasting  and  Abstinence  during  the  Year.     6rf. 
The  Crucified  Jesus;    a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  XXII  and 

XXIII  Chapters  of  St.  Luke.     By  A.  Horneck,  D.D.     3d. 
Short  Reflections  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  during  the  Week. 

By  N.  Spinckes,  2d. 
The  Sick  Man  Visited;  or,  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Sick  Room. 
By  N.  Spinckes,  3d. 
*#*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Private  Meditation  and 

Prayer :  they  may  be  had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 
Helps  to  Daily  Devotion.     32mo.     Cloth,  8c?.     Containing:  — 
The  Sum  of  Christianity,  Id. 
Directions  for  spending  One  Day  Well,  § d. 
Helps  to  Self-Examination,  ^d. 

Short  Reflections  for  Morning  and  Evening,  2d.       t 
Prayers  for  a  Week,  2d. 
The  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  in  Three 
Parts,  with  suitable  Meditations  and  Prayers.     By  W.  Reading,  M.A. 
32mo.     Cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.     Calf  antique,  5s.  6d. 

Hall's  Sacred  Aphorisms.     Selected  and  arranged  with  the  Texts 

to  which  they  refer,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Exton,  M.A.    32mo.  cloth,  9d. ; 

limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  3d. 
Devout  Musings  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.     2  vols.  32mo.     Cloth, 

5s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s. ;  calf  antique,  12s.     Or,  in  four  parts,  price  Is. 

each  ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 
The  Church  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.     32mo.  cloth,  8d. ;  calf, 

gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 
i_  *#*  A  Large  Paper  Edition  for  Prizes,  &c.    Is.  6d.;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


HORT  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  New  Edition.  4  vols, 
fcap.  8vo.,  large  type,  14s. ;  morocco,  30s. 

The  Christian  taught  by  the  Church's  Services.  Edited 
by  theVery  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  large  type. 
6s.  6d.    Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  lis.  6d. 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on  each 

Day  of  the  Week,  according  to  the  stated  Hours  of  Prayer.   Fifth  Edition, 
with  additions.     16mo.     Cloth,  red  edges,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  Being  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and 
Meditations,  and  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Edited  by  the  Very 
Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Handsomely  printed  in  red 
and  black.     32mo.     Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.     Morocco,  3s.  6d. 

The  Church  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book.     Edited  by  W.  F. 
Hook,  D.D.    Large  paper.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 
*»•  For  cheap  editions  of  the  above  Five  Books,  see  List  of  the  Devotional 
Library. 
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ISt&ltotfjeca  (ftlasmca, 


A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  With  English  Notes.  8vo.  Edited 
by  various  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  G  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Brighton  College :  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bath. 

ESCHYLUS.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     18*. 

Cicero's  Orations.    Edited  by  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 
Vol.  I.  16s. ;  Vol.  II.  14s ;  Vol.  III.  16s. ;  Vol.  IV.  18s. 

Demosthenes.  By  R.  Whiston,  M. A.,  Head  Master  of  Rochester 
Grammar  School.    Vol.  I.     16s.    Vol.  II.  preparing. 

Euripides.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     3  vols.     16s.  each. 

Herodotus.  By  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.     32s. 

Hesiod.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.     10s.  6*/. 

Homer.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.     Vol.  I.  [Preparing. 

Horace.     By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.     18s. 

Juvenal  and  Persius.    By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    14s. 

Plato.    By  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.    Vol.  I.  [Preparing. 

Sophocles.  ByF.  H.  Blaydes,  M.A.  Vol.1. 18s.  Vol.H.  preparing. 

Terence.   By  E.  St.  J.  Parry,  M.A., Balliol  College,  Oxford.    18s. 

Virgil.  By  J.  Conington,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  containing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics.  12s.  Vol.  II.  containing 
the  iEneid,  Books  I.  to  VI.     14s. 


(ferammat-iocfjool  Gtlamcz. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.     Newly  Edited,  with  English 
Notes  for  Schools.     Fcap.  §vo. 

CAESARIS  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.     Second 
Edition.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.    5s.  6d. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Books  1  to  3.    "With  English 
Notes  for  Junior  Classes.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Sive  de  Senectute,  Laelius,  Sive 
de  Amicitia,  et  Epistolae  Selectae.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.     4s.  6d. 

Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia.     By  A.  J.  Macleane,  6s.  6d. 

Juvenalis  Satirae  XVI.      By  H.   Prior,  M.A.      (Expurgated 

Edition).    4s.  6d. 
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P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Fastorum  Libri  Sex.     By  F.  A.  Paley.     5s. 

C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.    5a. 

Taciti  Germania  et  Agricola.     By  P.  Frost,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Xenophontis  Anabasis,  with  Introduction ;  Geographical  and 
other  Notes,  Itinerary,  and  Three  Maps  compiled  from  recent  surveys. 
By  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.     New  Edition,     bs. 

Xenophontis  Cyropaedia.    By  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     6s. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 
The  New  Testament  in  Greek.    With  English  Notes  and  Prefaces 

by  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.    730  pages.     7s.  6d. 


OTam&tfoge  Gireefc  an*  Eatm  State. 

This  series  is  intended  to  supply  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  cheap 
and  accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical 
execution  to  the  small  German  editions  now  current  in  this  country,  and  more 
convenient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  and  Grammar  School  Classics,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  published,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken 
their  place  amongst  scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  Classical  Litera- 
ture of  this  country,  and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the  judicious 
and  practical  nature  of  English  scholarship  ;  and  as  the  editors  have  formed 
their  texts  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  editions  extant,  it  is  believed 
that  no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found. 

The  volumes  will  be  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  a 
16mo.  size,  and  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 

ESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  F.  A.  Paley.    3s. 

^   Ciesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.  2s. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia  et  Epistolae  Selectse, 
recensuit  G.  Long,  A.M.     Is.  6d. 

Euripides,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  Paley,  A.  M.  3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Herodotus,  recensuit  J.  W.  Blakesley,  S.T.B.     2  vols.     7s. 

Horatius,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane,  A.M.    2s.  6d. 

Lucretius,  recognovit  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  A.M.     2s.  6i. 

Sallusti  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha,  recognovit  G.  Long,  A.M. 

Is.  6J. 

Thucydides,  recensuit  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P.     2  vols.     7s. 
Vergilius,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.M.     3s.  6d. 
Xenophontis  Anabasis  recensuit  J.  F.  Macmichael,  A.B.    2s.  6rf. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  Textus  Stephanici,  1550.    Acce- 
dunt  variae  Lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischen- 
dorfii,  Tregellesii,  curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.     4s.  6d. 
Also,  on  4to.  writing  paper,  for  MSS.  notes.     Half  bound,  gilt  top,  12s. 
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^Foreign  <£lasstc8- 

With  English  Notes  for  Schools.     Uniform  with  the  Grammar  School 
Classics.    Fcap.  8vo. 

.VENTURES  de  Telemaque,  par  Fenelon.     Edited  by 
C.  J.  Delille.    Second  Edition,  revised.    4s.  6d. 
Histoire   de  Charles  XII.  par  Voltaire.      Edited  by 
L.  Direy.    Second  Edition,  revised.    3s.  6d. 
Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.     Third  Edition,  revised.    Edited  by 
F.  Gasc,  M.A.     35. 

"  None  need  now  be  afraid  to  introduce  this  eminently  French  anthor, 
either  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  him,  or  the  occasional 
licence  of  thought  and  expression  in  which  he  indulges.  The  renderings 
of  idiomatic  passages  are  unusually  good,  and  the  purity  of  English  per- 
fect."— Athenaum. 

Picciola,  by  X.  B.  Saintine.     Edited  by  Dr.  Dubuc.     3s.  6d. 

This  interesting  story  has  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  providing 
for  schools  and  young  persons  a  good  specimen  of  contemporary  French 
literature,  free  from  the  solecisms  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  writers 
of  a  past  age. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein,  complete  Text.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  Buch- 
heim.     6s  6d. 

German  Ballads  from  Uhland,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  Edited 
by  C.  L.   Bielefield,  of  the  Forest  School,  Walthamstow.      [In  the  press. 


(Classical  Cables*    8vo. 

&  OTABILIA  Quaedam  :  or,  the  principal  tenses  of  such 
Irregular  Greek  Verbs  and  such"  elementary  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  Constructions  as  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Is.  Gd. 

Greek  Accidence.     By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.  A.     Is. 

Latin  Accidence.     By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.  A.     Is. 

Latin  Versification.     Is. 

The  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.     Is. 

Homeric  Dialect :  its  leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities.  By  J.  S. 
Baird,  T.C.D.     Is.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their 
leading  formations,  tenses  in  use,  and  dialectic  inflexions ;  with  a  copious 
Appendix,  containing  Paradigms  for  conjugation,  Rules  for  formation  of 
tenses,  &c.  &c.  By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.   New  Edition,  revised.    3s.  M. 

Richmond  Rules  to  form  the  Ovidian  Distich,  &c.  By  J.  Tate, 
M.A.    New  Edition,  revised.    Is.  6d. 


%f\Mffi  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  containing  24  Maps 
§A\^=tf         constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.     New  Ed 

■feSaYB*.  .• -.-i i „j   _„ti; j t_j c  T>l i».     a.l 


Edi- 
tion, with  coloured  outlines,  and  an  Index  of  Places.    12s.  6d. 
A  Grammar  School  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.    The 
Maps  constructed  by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Long.     Imp^o.    5s. 
First  Classical  Maps,  with  Chronological  Tables  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  History,  Tables  of  Jewish  Chronology,  and  a  Map  of  Palestine. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Tate,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Imp.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
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The  Choephorae  of  ^Eschylus  and  Scholia.  Revised  and  in- 
terpreted by  J.  F.  Davies,  Esq..  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.     Svo.     7s.  6rf. 

Homer  and  English  Metre.     An  Essay  on  the  Translating  of  the 
*  Iliad    and   Odyssey.       With   a  Literal    Rendering  in   the   Spenserian 
Stanza  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Udyssey.  and  Specimens  of  the  Iliad. 
William  G.  T.  Barter,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  A  Literal  Translation,  in  Spen- 
serian Stanza,  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer."     Crown  3vo.     6s.  6d. 

Auxilia  Graeca  :  containing  Forms  of  Parsing  and  Greek  Trees, 
the  Greek  Prepositions,  Rules  of  Accentuation,  Greek  Idioms,  ice.  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Fowler.  M.A.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A.,  F.R  S.',  Professor 
of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in 
University  College.     Third  Edition,  revised.     Post  Svo. 

A  Short  Latin  Grammar,  for  Schools.     Bv  T.  H.  Key,  M.A., 

F.R.S.     Third  Edition.     Post  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
Latin  Accidence.     Consisting  of  the  Forms,  and  intended  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  Key's  Short  Latin  Grammar.     Post  8vo.     2s. 

A  First  Cheque  Book  for  Latin  Verse  Makers.     By  the  Rev. 

F.  Gretton,  Stamford  Free  Grammar  School.   Is.  6d.     Key,  2s.  6d. 
Reddenda :  or  Passages  with  Parallel  Hints  for  translation  into 

Latin  Prose  and  Verse.    By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Gretton.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Rules  for  the  Genders  of  Latin  Nouns,  and  the  Perfects  and  Su- 
pinesof  Verbs ;  with  hints  on  Construing.  fee.    By  H.  Haines.  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Latin  Prose  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Church.  M.A.,one  of  the 
Masters  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  2s. 6d.  Key,  is. 

Materials  for  Greek  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d.     Key  to  ditto.  £s. 

The  Works  of  Virgil,  closely  rendered  into  English  Rhythm,  and 
illustrated  from  British  Poets  of  the  16th.  17th,  and  15th  Centuries.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Singleton,  M.A.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     18s. 

Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from 
the  Antique.     Fcap.  Svo.     os.     Morocco,  9s. 

Selections  from  Ovid :  Amores,  Tristia.  Heroides,  Metamorphoses. 
With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Sabrinae  Corolla  in  hortulis  Regiae  Scholae  Salopiensis  con- 
texuerunt  tres  viri  noribus  legendis.  Editio  Altera.  8vo.  12s.  Morocco,21s. 

Dual  Arithmetic,  a  New  Art.  by  Oliver  Byrne,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  the  late  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  'Putney. 
8vo.     10s.  6rf. 

A  Graduated  Series  of  Exercises  in  Elementary  Algebra,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  Papers  of  Miscellaneous  Examples.  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Schools.^  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Master  at  Wellington  College.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Books  I.—  VI.  XL  1-21 :  XII.  1,2; 
a  new  text,  based  on  that  of  Simson,  with  Exercises.  Edited  by  H.  fJ. 
Hose,  late  Mathematical  Master  of  Westminster  School.     Fcap.    4s.  6d. 
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A  Graduated  Series  of  Exercises  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid  : 
Books  I.— VI.;  XI.  1—21 ;  XII.  1,  2.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Henry 
J.  Hose,  M.A.     12mo.     Is. 

The  Enunciations  and  Figures  belonging  to  the  Propositions  in 
the  First  Six  and  part  of  the  Eleventh  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
(usually  read  in  the  Universities,)  prepared  for  Students  in  Geometry. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  Is.  On  cards, 
in  case,  os.  6d. ;  without  the  Figures,  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  Facts  and  Formulae  in  Pure  and  Mixed 
Mathematics.  For  the  use  of  Mathematical  Students.  By  G.  R. 
Smalley,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.     Fcap.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Table  of  Anti-Logarithms ;  containing  to  seven  places  of  deci- 
mals, natural  numbers,  answering  to  all  Logarithms  from  -00001  to  -99999 ; 
and  an  improved  table  of  Gauss'  Logarithms,  by  which  may  be  found  the 
Logarithm  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  quantities.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Table  of  Annuities  for  three  Joint  Lives  at  3  per  cent.  Car- 
lisle.    By  H.  E.  Filipowski.     Third  Edition.     Svo.  15s. 

Handbook  of  the  Slide  Kule  :  showing  its  applicability  to  Arith- 
metic, including  Interest  and  Annuities  ;  Mensuration,  including  Land 
Surveying.  With  numerous  Examples  and  useful  Tables.  By  W.  H. 
Bayley,  H.  M.  East  India  Civil  Service.     12mo.     6s. 

The  Mechanics  of  Construction ;  including  the  Theories  on  the 
Strength  of  Materials.  Roofs.  Arches,  and  Suspension  Bridges.  With 
numerous  Examples.  By  Stephen  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.     8vo.     12s. 


A  New  French  Course,  by  Moms.  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  M.A. 

French  blaster  at  Brighton  College. 

l|S  ERST  French  Book ;   being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easy- 
Method  of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language. 
■  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    Is.  6W. 

French  Fables,  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  with  an  Index 

of  all  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  work.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     is. 

Second  French  Book ;  being  a  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,  on 

a  new  and  practical  plan,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  "  First  French 

Book."    New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  First  and  Second  French  Books.  Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Histoires  Amusantes  et  Instructives  ;  or,  Selections  of  Complete 
Stories  from  the  best  French  Modern  Authors  who  have  written  for  the 
Young.    With  English  Notes.    New  Eaition.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Practical  Guide  to  Modern  French  Conversation  :  containing  : — 
I.  The  most  current  and  useful  Phrases  in  E very-Day  Talk ;  II.  Every- 
body's Xecessary  Questions  and  Answers  in  Travel-Talk.  New  Edition. 
Fcap.    2s.  6d. 

French  Poetry  fur  the  Young.  With  English  Notes,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  plain  Rules  of  French  Prosody.     Fcap.  Svo.    2s. 

Materials  for  French  Prose  Composition;  or,  Selections  from  the 
best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Foot  Xotes,  and  Hints  for 
Idiomatic   Renderings.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  6d.     Kev,  6s. 

Le  Petit  Compagnon :  a  French  Talk-book  for  Little  Children. 
With  52  Illustrations.   16mo.   2s.  6d. 
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HE  French  Drama ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tra- 
gedies and  Comedies  of  Moliere,  Racine,  P.  Corneille,  T. 
Corneille,  and  Voltaire.  With  Arguments  in  English  at  the 
head  of  each  scene,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  hy 
A.  Gombert.  18mo.  Sold  separately  at  Is.  each.  Half- 
bound,  Is.  6d.  each. 


COMEDIES  BY  MOLIERE. 

Le  Misanthrope. 

Les  Preeieuses  Ridicules. 

L'Avare. 

L'Ecole  des  Femmes. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

L'Ecole  des  Maris. 

Le  Tartuffe. 

Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lni. 

Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 

M.  de  Pouceaugnac. 

Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

Amphitryon. 

Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

TRAGEDIES,  &C  BY  RACIXE. 

La  Thebaide,  on  les  Freres 

Bajazet. 

Ennemis. 

Mithridate. 

Alexandre  le  Grand. 

Iphigenie. 

Andromaque. 

Phedre. 

Les  Plaideurs,  (Com.') 

Esther. 

Britannicus. 

Athalie. 

Berenice. 

TRAGEDIES, 

&C.  BY  P.  CORXEILLE. 

Le  Cid. 

Pompee. 

Horace. 

Cinna. 

BY  T.  CORXEILLE. 

Polyeucte. 

Ariane. 

PLAYS  BY  YOLTAIRE. 

Brutus. 

Le  Fanatisme. 

Zaire. 

Merope. 

A.lzire. 

La  Mort  de  Cesar. 

Orestes. 

Semiramis. 

Le  Nouveau  Tresor :  or,  French  Student's  Companion  :  designed 

to  facilitate  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight.    Thirteenth 
Edition,  with  Additions.     By  M.  E***  S*****.     l2mo.     Roan,  3s.  6rf. 

A  Test-Book  for  Students:  Examination  Papers  for  Students 
preparing  for  the  Universities  or  for  Appointments  in  the  Army  and 
Civil  Service,  and  arranged  for  General  Use  in  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Stantial.  M.A.,  "Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bridg- 
water. Part  I.— History  and  Geography.  2s.  6c/.  Part  II.— Language 
and  Literature.  2s.fr/.  Part  III.— Mathematical  Science.  2s. M.  Part 
IV. — Physical  Science.     Is.  6d.     Or  in  1  vol.,  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Tables  of  Comparative  Chronology,  illustrating  the  division  of 
Universal  History  into  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History;  and 
containing  a  System  of  Combinations,  distinguished  by  a  particular  type, 
to  assist  the  Memory  in  retaining  Dates.  By  W.  E.  Bickmore  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Bickmore,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     4to.     os. 

A  Course  of  Historical  and  Chronological  Instruction.  By  W. 
E.  Bickmore.    2  Parts.     12mo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  Practical  Synopsis  of  English  History :  or,  A  General  Sum- 
mary of  Dates  and  Events  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  Candidates  for  Public 
Examinations.     By  Arthur  Bowes.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.    8vo.     2s. 
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Under  Government :  an  Official  Key  to  the  Civil  Service,  and 
Guide  for  Candidates  seeking  Appointments  under  the  Crown.  By  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House.  New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Government  Examinations ;  being  a  Companion  to  "  Under 
Government,"  and  a  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service  Examinations.  By  J.  C. 
Parkinson.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Student's  Text-Book  of  English  and  General  History,  from 
B.  c.  100  to  the  present  time.  With  Genealogical  Tables,  and  a  Sketch 
of  the  English  Constitution.  By  D.  Beale.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
Sewed,  2s.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  This  is  very  much  in  advance  of  most  works  we  have  seen  devoted  to 
similar  purposes.  We  can  award  very  high  praise  to  a  volume  which 
may  prove  invaluable  to  teachers  and  taught." — Athenceum. 

The  Elements  of  the  English  Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.  D.  University  College  School.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged, and  improved.     Crown  8vo.     ■is.  &d. 

The  Geographical  Text-Book ;  a  Practical  Geography,  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  useful  science,  by  a  constant  reference  to 

the  Blank  Maps.     By  M.  E  .  .  .    S 12mo.     2s. 

II.  The  Blank  Maps  done  up  separately.    4to.     2s.  coloured. 

The  Manual  of  Book-keeping  ;  by  an  Experienced  Clerk.  12  mo. 
Eighth.  Edition.    4s. 

Double  Entry  Elucidated.     By  B.  W.  Foster.     4to.     8s.  6rf. 

Penmanship,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  Illustrated  and  Explained. 
By  B.  F.  Foster.    12mo.    New  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  (J.)  Copy  Books :  five  sorts,  large,  text,  round,  smaD, 
and  mixed.     Post  4to.  on  fine  paper.     6s.  per  dozen. 

The  Young  Ladies'  School  Record :  or,  Register  of  Studies  and 
conduct.     12mo.     6d. 

Welchman  on  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  Scriptural  Proofs,  Sec.     13mo.  2s.  or  interleaved  for  Students,  3s. 

Bishop  Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  with  his 
famous  Epistle  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  Memoir.     32mo.     2s. 

A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Christian 
Year,  with  Questions  for  Schools.     Royal  32mo.  2s.  6d. ;  calf,  4s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Astronomy  :  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Descriptive,  Phy- 
sical, and  Practical  Astronomy.  By  John  Drew,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  8vo.    bs. 

The  First  Book  of  Botany.  Being  a  Plain  and  Brief  Introduction 
to  that  Science  for  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  Il- 
lustrated with  36  Wood  Engravings.     Second  Edition.     18mo.     Is. 

English  Poetry  for  Classical  Schools ;  or,  Florilegium  Poeticuni 
Anglicanum.     12mo.     Is.  6d. 
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Bell  and  Daldy's  Illustrated  School  Books. 

Eoyal  16mo. 

X  CHOOL  Primer.    6d. 
w  B 
r    School  Keader.     Is.  [Shortly. 

Poetry  Book  for  Schools.     Is. 


Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Young,  by  Horace 
Grant. 

^pjggR  XEECISES  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Senses  ;   for 
Young  Children.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Geography  for  Young  Children.  Neic  Edition.  ISmo.  2s. 

Arithmetic  for  Young  Children.     New  Edition.     18mo.     Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic.     Second  Stage.     New  Edition.     18mo.     3s. 


PERIODICALS. 

J^ROTES  and  Queries:  a  Medium  of  Intercommunication 
for  Literary  Men,  Artists.  Antiquaries,  Genealogists,  ike. 
Published  everv  Saturday.     4to.     id.,  stamped,  od. 
Vols.  I.  to  XII.  Second  Series,  and  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Third 
Series,  now  ready,  10*.  6c/.  each. 
***  General  Index  to  the  First  Series,  5s. 
Second  Series.  Sewed  os. ;  cloth  5s.  6d. 

The  Parish  Magazine.  Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A., 
Derby.  Monthly,  price  \d.  Volumes  for  1859, 1860, 1861,  and  1862,  Is.  6a'. 
and  2s.  each. 

The  Mission  Field  :  a  Monthly  Eecord  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vols.  II.  to  VII.  post  8vo.  3s. 
each.     (Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.)     Continued  in  Numbers,  2d.  each. 

The*  Gospel  Missionary.  Published  for  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospe'l  in  Foreign  Parts,  Monthly  at  %d.  Vols.  II.  to 
XII.  in  cloth,  Is.  each.     (Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.) 

Missions  to  the  Heathen  ;  being  Eecords  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Efforts  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  cf  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen.  Published  occasionally  in  a 
cheap  form  for  distribution,  at  prices  varying  from  Id.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 
Nos.  1  to  43  are  already  published. 

Church  in  the  Colonies,  consisting  chiefly  of  Journals  by  the 
Colonial  Bishops  of  their  Progress  and  Special  Visitations.  Published 
occasionally  at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Nos.  1  to  37  are 
already  published. 
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LARKE'S  COMMERCIAL  COPY  -  BOOKS. 
Price  Ad.  A  liberal  allowance  to  Schools  and 
Colleges. 
The  First  Copt-Book  contains  elementary  turns,  with  a  broad 
mark  like  a  T,  which  divides  a  well-formed  torn  into  two  equal  parts.  This 
exercise  enables  the  learner  to  judge  oiform,  distance,  and  proportion. 

The  Secoxd  contains  large-hand  letters,  and  the  means  by  which  such 
letters  may  be  properly  combined  ;  the  joinings  in  writing  being  probably  as 
difficult  to  learn  as  the  form  of  each  character.  This  book  also  gives  the  whole 
alphabet,  not  in  separate  letters,  but  rather  as  one  word ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabet,  the  difficult  letters  are  repeated  so  as  to  render  the  writing  of  the 
pupil  more  thorough  and  uniform. 

The  Third  contains  additional  large-hand  practice. 

The  Fourth  contains  large-hand  words,  commencing  with  unflourished 
capitals;  and  the  words  being  short,  the  capitals  in  question  receive  the 
attention  they  demand.  As  Large,  and  Extra  Large-text,  to  which  the  fingers 
of  the  learner  are  not  equal,  have  been  dispensed  with  in  this  series,  the 
popular  objection  of  having  too  many  Copy-books  for  the  pupil  to  drudge 
through,  is  now  fairly  met.  When  letters  are  very  large,  the  scholar  cannot 
compass  them  without  stopping  to  change  the  position  of  his  hand,  which 
destroys  the  freedom  which  such  writing  is  intended  to  promote. 

The  Fifth  contains  the  essentials  of  a  useful  kind  of  small-hand.  There 
are  first,  as  in  large-hand,  five  easy  letters  of  the  alphabet,  forming  four 
copies,  which  of  course  are  repeated.  Then  follows  the  remainder  of  the 
alphabet,  with  the  difficult  characters  alluded  to.  The  letters  in  this  hand, 
especially  the  a,  c,  d,  g,  o,  and  q,  are  so  formed  that  when  the  learner  will 
have  to  correspond,  his  writing  will  not  appear  stiff.  The  copies  in  this  book 
are  not  mere  Large-hand  reduced. 

The  Sixth  contains  small-hand  copies,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  pupil  should  hold  his  pen,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  may 
not  merely  have  some  facility  in  copying,  but  really  possess  the  information 
on  the  subject  of  writing  which  he  may  need  at  any  future  time. 

The  Sevexth  contains  the  foundation  for  a  style  of  small-hand,  adapted  to 
females,  moderately  pointed. 

The  Eighth  contains  copies  for  females ;  and  the  holding  of  the  pen  is.  of 
course,  the  subject  to  which  they  specially  relate. 

This  Series  is  specially  adapted  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  commercial 
life.  It  is  generally  found  when  a  boy  leaves  school  that  his  writing  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  some  months  before  it  is  available  for  book-keeping  or 
accounts.  The  special  object  of  this  Series  of  Copy -Books  is  to  form  his  writing 
in  such  a  style  that  fie  may  be  put  to  the  work  of  a  counting-house  at  once.  By 
following  this  course  from  the  first  the  writing  is  kept  free  and  legible,  whilst  it 
avoids  unnecessary  flourishing. 

Specimens  of  hand-writing  after  a  short  course  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
the  Publishers. 
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OCKET 


O  LUMES. 


A   SERIES  OF   SELECT   WORKS   OF 

FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 

HE  intention  of  the  Publishers  is  to  produce  a  Series  of 
Volumes  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  in  price, 
compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a  style 
^  fitting  them  to  be  permanently  preserved. 

They  do  not  profess  to  compete  with  the  so-called  cheap  volumes. 
They  believe  that  a  cheapness  which  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
inferior  type  and  paper,  and  absence  of  editorial  care,  and  which 
results  in  volumes  that  no  one  cares  to  keep,  is  a  false  cheapness. 
They  desire  rather  to  produce  books  superior  in  quality,  and 
relatively  as  cheap. 

Each  volume  will  be  carefully  revised  by  a  competent  editor, 
and  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  new  type 
and  ornaments  and  initial  letters  specially  designed  for  the  series. 

The  Pocket  Volumes  will  include  all  classes  of  Literature,  both 
copyright  and  non-copyright ;— Biography,  History,  Voyages, 
Travels,  Poetry,  sacred  and  secular,  Books  of  Adventure  and 
Fiction.  They  will  include  Translations  of  Foreign  Books,  and 
also  such  American  Literature  as  may  be  considered  worthy  of 
adoption. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  respect  the  moral  claims  of  authors 
who  cannot  secure  legal  copyright  in  this  country,  and  to  re- 
munerate equitably  those  whose  works  they  may  reprint. 

The  books  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  in  paper  covers,  at 
various  prices,  from  Is.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  in  cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  at 
6rf.  per  volume  extra,  in  half  morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  at  Is. 
extra,  in  antique  or  best  plain  morocco  (Hayday),  at  4s.  extra. 
Now  Ready. 


Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.    By  Charles 

Dibdin,  and  others.     2s.  6d. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

3s. 
Coleridge's  Poems.     2s.  6d. 
The  Robin  Hood  Ballads.     2s.  6d. 
The  Midshipman.      By  Capt.  Basil 

Hall,  R.N.    3s. 
The  Lieutenant  and  Commander.  By 

the  same  Author.     3s. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.    2s.  6d. 
George  Herbert's  Poems.    2s. 
George  Herbert's  Works.     3s. 
Longfellow's  Poems.     2s.  6d. 
Lamb'sTales  from  Shakspeare.  2s.  6d. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     2s.  6d. 


Milton's   Paradise  Regained  and 
other  Poems.    2s.  6d. 
Preparing. 

Burns's  Poems. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.      Illus- 
trated. 

Burns's  Songs. 

The  Conquest  of  India.     By  Capt. 
Basil  Hall,  R.N. 

Walton's   Lives  of  Donne,   Wotton 
Hooker,  Sue. 

Gray's  Poems. 

Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Henry  Vaughan's  Poems. 
And  others. 
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